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PREFACE. 

There are two reasons why words once published 
should be published again ; one is because the first 
issue has proved insufficient for the demand ; and 
the other is because the first issue has been born 
out of due time, and it is hoped that a more 
fovourable season has arrived. 

I grieve to say that in my case the latter is the 
reason for republication. The thoughts which 
seemed to press for utterance on the subject of the 
' Dead Hand ' proved to be interesting only to a 
few experts ; to the general they were, not so 
good as caviare, but indigestible, or, so to speak, 
gibberish. In short, the importance of the subject 
was not understood, and it attracted very little 
notice. I can give a curious instance of this. At 
the late meeting of the Social Science Association 
at Manchester (October 1879), two papers were 
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vi PREFACE. 

read by able and industrious men on the subject of 
altering the Laws relatii^ to land. Both were 
composed without reference to any prior scheme 
or discussion, and in one tt was expressly stated 
that the author had been unable to discover any 
definite plan propounded by any one. But one of 
the papers in this collection which propounds a 
definite plan was delivered at a general meeting 
of the same Association in the year 1871. At 
another meeting of the same Association in the 
year 1877, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre followed up the sub- 
ject on the same general lines, but in greater detail 
and much more thoroughly. And, what is of still 
greater importance, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre embodied 
his plan in a Bill, and introduced it into the 
House of Commons in 1877. Yet, so little atten- 
tion did the matter excite, that in the year 1879 
two gentlemen desirous of going deeply into it, 
were unable to discover what had been done by 
their colleagues in the Association eight years or 
two years before. 

I have no literary skill to make my lucubrations 
on very dry subjects attractive to a lai^e class of 
readers at any time. The utmost I can do is to 
make them accurate and clear, so that they may 
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PREFACE. vii 

be understood by those who are willing to give 
some trouble to the task. But that is a class 
which I have reason to think has grown lai^er in 
the last ten years. The labours of the Endowed 
Schools Commission of Enquiry, the discussions 
which ensued on the working of the Endowed 
Sdiools Act and Elementary Education Act, the 
researches of the London School Board into the 
London Endowments, and the gradual percolation 
of true principles once uttered, have combined 
not only to stimulate a general interest in the sub- 
ject, but even to alter the attitude of the public 
mind towards endowments. At the same time the 
great source of ideas, ' ingent largitor venter,' 
irritated by a season of adversity, has awakened 
people to the fact that even private property may 
be tied up in ways very prejudicial both to its 
possessors and their neighbours. 

It will be seen that nearly all the addresses 
now published have been delivered at meetings of 
the Social Science Association. But they never, 
till now, obtained an audience numerous enough to 
prevent the room from looking very chilly, and the 
subsequent discussions were sadly mea^e. At 
Manchester, last October, the case was different ; 
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viii PREFACE. 

though the meeting in general was thin, the room 
appropriated to the paper on Endowments was 
well filled, and the discussion was of unusual 
vivacity. It was new to me not to find myself 
crying in the wilderness, and to find that among 
the speakers there were several who had laid firm 
hold on the true principles of dealing with En- 
dowments. Thus may I hope to have a few more 
readers than before. 

Those who have the patience to read through 
these detached addresses, will find that there ts 
only one idea pervading the whole ; the idea that 
wealth, in order to be useful, ought continually to 
be used and controlled by those who have the 
greatest interest in it, and that in this respect we 
want much more freedom than we have. The 
constant contention throughout the papers is that 
as there is no inherent right belonging to those who 
have played their part in this world, to dictate in 
what manner their former worldly goods shall be 
used, so there is no wisdom in allowing them to do 
so except to a very moderate extent This idea 
applies to and strikes at both settlements to Public 
Uses, or so-called ' Charities," which are perpetual, 
and settlements on private persons, which are con- 
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stantly made to endure for the very longest perioiJ 
allowed by Law. 

There is, indeed, one of the papers which falls 
only partially under the same category : I mean 
that which relates to the property of married 
women. But that is also a plea for more freedom 
on behalf a class which has never quite emei^ed 
from the servitude in which it was held thousands 
of years ago. It is also much mixed up with the 
subject of settlements. So that the same general 
arguments which apply to other fettered property 
apply also to this, and the case calls for treatment 
by the same methods and in the same attitude of 

On this subject a substantial reform has been 
carried mainly in consequence of the persistent 
action of the Social Science Association directed 
and enforced by Mr. Russell Gumey and Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre. Those gentlemen framed a most 
excellent measure, founded on the broad and satis- 
factory principle, which has been very la^ly 
adopted in America, that a married woman may 
hold property as freely as a single one. The 
measure passed through the House of Commons 
unscathed. But that vigilant guardian of all exist- 
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ing arrangements about property, the House of 
Lords, treated it as it has treated other emanci- 
pating measures, e.g., the Charitable Trusts Bills, 
and the Settled Estates Bills. It did not indeed 
emasculate the Bill, because, as regards the wage- 
earning class, on whom the common law pressed 
with the most visible force and hardship, the Bill 
was left untouched in principle, and it is framed 
so as to give efficient relief to them. As regards 
other classes, the relief given was dismally cut 
down by the House of Lords. These alterations 
were made so late in the Session, that if they had 
been resisted the Bill would have been altogetlier 
lost. So for the sake of the wage-earning class, 
the measure was allowed to pass into Law as 
settled by the House of Lords. All subsequent 
attempts to reform the Law on sound principles 
have been defeated. I stated at Birmingham (see 
p. 14.9) that I could not then find any detailed or 
methodical statement of the arguments against this 
Reform. Certainly none has been afTorded by the 
subsequent discussions. Vague fears, random con- 
jectures, unseemly jests, sweeping general con- 
demnations, contentions that the matter was finally 
settled by the House of Lords in 1870; such are 



the reasons for rejecting a reform which is not 
only commended by careful ailments, but which 
we know from experience is one of the least 
hazardous that can be proposed. The only new 
thmg that has been elicited is a statement made in 
1877 by Lord Cairns, an opponent of the Reform, 
that the Act of 1870 had worked admirably. 
Then we have nine years' experience of that Act, 
which as regards the wage-earning classes, enables 
a married woman to be as complete an owner of 
property as a sii^le one, and we bave nine years' 
more experience of the reformed law in America, 
which does the same thing for all classes. So far 
as is known, all these laws work admirably ; that 
is to say, the change has produced absolutely no 
known evil, and much known good. When this 
fact has been thoroughly appreciated by the Legis- 
lature, I trust that the Law will be placed on a 
satisfactory footing. 

The objections felt by me to so-called ' Chari- 
ties ' are by no means new in the history of the 
world, though they seem to have been lost sight of 
for a long time in England. I might call great 
names to my aid, such as Loyola, Bacon, and 
Tuigot Loyola, as I have stated (see p. 128), 
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xii PREFACE. 

objected to them in tote, and so did Turgot. It is 
difficult to doubt but ttiat each of these great men 
was impressed by the evil results which he saw 
springing from great wealth held in the 'Dead 
' Hand ' ; Loyola, looking on the unreformed 
Catholic Church, and Tui^ot on the unreformed 
f rench state. Lord Bacon probably was thinking 
of the monasteries dissolved in his father's life- 
time, when he wrote the words with which I will 
conclude this Preface : — 

' Likewise glorious gifts and Foundations are 
' like sacrifices'without salt ; but the painted sepul- 
* chres of alms, which soon will putrefy and corrupt 
' inwardly. Therefore measure not thine advance- 
' ments by quantity, but frame them by measure. 
' And defer not charities till death ; for certainly, 
' if a man weigh it rightly, he that doth so is 
' rather liberal of another man's than his own.' 
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I HAVE been requested by the President of this 
College to read a paper on the Charitable Foun- 
dations of England. Now the subject is one that 
has some interest for most of us, for most of us 
are brought into contact with one Foundation or 
another in some relations of our life. The clei^y 
certainly are closely interested in it : of some 
Foundations they are the objects ; of many they 
are the heads or presidents ; and there are very 
few in the administration of which they have not a 
lar^ share. I only wish that I could lend to this 
Essay the interest which from its intrinsic nature 
it ought to possess. But though I have some 
practical familiarity with the subject-matter, I am 
wholly unpractised in the art of writing or deliver- 
ing lectures. I am also conscious that there sits 
before me an audience who, though all highly 
educated, differ widely in their lines of thought 
and knowledge. Many will know at least as much 
of these matters as I do ; some much more. I 
shall have therefore to ask indulgence if to some I 
seem too didactic or explanatory in my language, 
and to others too obscure and technical in my use 
of legal terms. 
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4 CHARACTERISTICS OF 

For be it understood that this subject belongs 
to the province of Law. What I propose to do is, 
not to enter into a number of practical details, or 
to show the working of individual Foundations 
further than may suffice for illustration, but to ex- 
hibit the mode in which these settlements of pro- 
perty have found their way into our system, and 
the relation which they bear and ought to bear to 
our other arrangements respecting property. 

Now the first step towards forming a clear idea 
on any subject is to define our terms. And here 
we have to deal with one of the most unfortunate 
terms that could have been selected. Because alms 
may be given from a motive of charity, and because 
many of these Foundations have an eleemosynary 
object, therefore they have all been dignified with 
the sacred name of Charities. It is, I say, most 
unfortunate. There is a kind of sentimental halo 
about the name which is singularly calculated to 
bewilder and mislead the judgment. I do not 
exaggerate when I say that, not only the populace, 
qui viill decipi, hut legislators and even hard-headed 
judges have been dazzled by the beauty of the 
word, and have not seen the reality, often ugly 
enough, of the thing signified. Now I must beg 
you to divest yourselves of all sentiment and to 
look at this matter in the dry and colourless light 
of your understandings. The charity we have to 
speak of to-night is not that which doth not seek 
her own or which is not easily provoked ; it is not 
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CHARITABLE FOUNDATIONS IN ENGLAND, s 

even that spurious sort which may bestow all its 
goods to feed the poor and yet may profit nothing. 
Our charity may be the offspring of very vulgar 
motives : it may bestow its goods to feed the rich, 
and may be excellent good charity for all that. A 
gift to aid the principal inhabitants of a town is 
just as good a charity as one to aid the sick poor ; 
a gift to maintain the parish stocks just as good as 
one to maintain a parish hospital ; a gift .to pay 
the National Debt as good as one to relieve tliose 
ruined by unmerited calamities ; a gift to per- 
petuate the ugliness of the donor's tomb let into a 
church wall as good as one to teach something to 
the ignorant and destitute. There is nothing like 
going to the fountain-head for knowledge, so I will 
read to you that passage from the Statute of 
Charitable Uses which exemplifies many kinds of 
charities, though it does not enumerate more than 
a fraction of them.' You will see how various tliey 
are : — 

For relief of aged impotent and poor people, some 
for maintenance of sick and maimed soldiers and ntari- 
ners, schools of learning, free schools, and scholars in 
universities, some for repair of bridges ports havens, 
causeways churches sea-banks and highways, some for 
education and preferment of orphans, some for or towards 
relief stock or maintenance for houses of correction, 
some for marriages of poor maids, some for supportation 
aid and help of young tradesmen handicraftsmen and 
■ Sir F. Moore, who framed the Act, says that it was intended 
only for the benefit of the poor. But Che Act does not say so, and 
has never been so construed. 
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6 CHARACTERISTICS OF 

persons decayed, and others for relief or redemption 
of prisoners or captives, and for aid or ease of any poor 
inhabitants concerning payments of fifteens, setting out 
of soldiers, and other taxes. (43 Eliz. cap. 4.) 

The motive then of the donor has nothing to 
do with the matter. The destination of the gift is 
everything. Nor need the gift be of an eleemo- 
synary character. It is sufficient if it have a public 
one. It is difficult to state any rule of law which 
means 'A has at all times been steadily borne in mind and 
public use.' consistently applied by our Courts. But I shall 
state the law with as much accuracy as is con- 
sistent with brevity, when I say that a charitable 
use is a lawful public use. Property given to uses 
in which the public are not interested is not given 
to Charity,' When property is given to uses 
in which a portion of society is interested, large 
enough and indefinite enough to be called the pub- 
lic, and those uses are lawful, it is given to Charity.' 
The use You will pleasc to bear in mind that when 

beneficial. I Say the object is to be lawful, I do not mean 

' This IB not quite accurate. There is one class of gifts (I do not 
recollect any other) which does not foil within this definition. The 
Court of Chancery holds that gifts foi the perpetual benefit of the 
donor's poor relations are charitable and therefore valid. How the 
Court came so 10 decide it tsdifGcult to understand. It has thereby 
established perpetual entails in private families of the very worst and 
most demoralising kind. Fortunately there are not many ol such gifts. 

* This again is not quite accurate. There are modes of giving 
property to public purposes, e.g. church purposes, by which it 
becomes vested in a public official, as a rector, and subject to a 
diSerenI jurisdiction. For a charity proper it is essential that there 
should be private administrators bound lo act according to the 
private and separate law of their ovm Foundation. 
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CHARITABLE FOUNDATIONS IN ENGLAND. 7 

that it must be beneficial. It may be utterly 
worthless : it may according to all sound laws of 
political economy and philosophy be calculated to 
corrupt and demoralise. But if it be something 
on which the law has not set its mark as contra 
bonos mores, it is a good charitable object. 

I might give you many illustrations to show Case of 
this, but I will confine myself to one, A few years v. //««. 3 
ago a woman left some property for the purpose ' **' '^ 
of ' printing, publishing, and propagating the sacred 
writings ' of Joanna Southcote. You, gentlemen, 
probably know the wild extravagance of her teach- 
ing better than I can tell you. The validity of 
the gift was disputed on the ground that the teach- 
ing supported by it would be immoral and blas- 
phemous. But it was held that, however silly and 
worthless the tenets might be, they were not con- 
trary to Law, and the donor's will must take effect. 
Now observe. This decision was made in the year 
1862. I remember seeing some four or five years 
ago a statement in a newspaper that the last known 
adherent of Joanna Southcote was dead. In the 
Encydopmdia Britannica you may read that in the 
year i860 her sect had only a nominal existence. 
Whether these statements are accurate I have not 
troubled myself to inquire. The mere fact of their 
being made shows the extreme paucity of the sect. 
The delusion had run its natural course. The 
earnest and confident fanaticism of the woman 
had in her lifetime procured her a numerous follow- 
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tng. When she died arid with her death her one 
grand prediction fell to the ground,' it was found 
that there was no root in her following, and it 
withered away. But its natural and proper course 
to extinction is arrested, because somebody who 
is leaving this world chooses to say that certain 
property which she can no longer enjoy shall be 
devoted to that purpose. When there is property 
there will be found somebody to lay claim to it 
and to qualify himself so far as necessary. I 
ought indeed to say that the assets of the testatrix 
when examined were found to consist mainly, if 
not wholly, oS particulars connected with land, 
which under a comparatively modem statute can* 
not be given to charity by will : and I believe the 
gift was thus reduced to zero. But this was an 
accident For anything our Law had to say to 
the contrary, and but for the circumstance that the 
donor operated by will and not by deed, and for 
the accident that she left no purely personal assets, 
here was a machinery established for teaching, it 
might be for ever, absurdities in which no human 
t>eing even at the date of the Foundation believed. 
But this, gentlemen, is a Charity. 
Is ex- Now I have selected an instance which is in 

eiireme some respects peculiar on account oi the strangeness 
of some of the circumstances. But I have not 
selected one which is at all exceptional with respect 
to the worthlessness of its object. On the contrary, 
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it is probable that in this case the money would 
simply have been wasted. But there are hundreds 
and thousands of other Foundations which, in my 
judgment at least, are pauperising or degrading all 
those who come into contact with them. 

Having then endeavoured to define and to illus- Nature of 
trate the essential character of a Charity, I want lion why 
you to ask yourselves this question : How comes it such Founi 
that people are allowed thus to devote property allowed ? 
according to their caprices for ever ? To me it 
seems the most extravagant of propositions to say 
that, because a man has been fortunate enough to 
enjoy a large share of this world's goods in this 
life, he shall therefore and for no other cause, when 
he must quit this life and can enjoy his goods no 
longer, be entitled to speak from his grave ^r ever 
and dictate _/i'r ever to living men how that portion 
of the earth's produce shall be spent. 

You perhaps do not know that within half an Case of 
hour's walk from the spot where we are, there are Founda- 
considerable tracts of land of very great value, '"*"' 
which have been devoted by former owners to 
support institutions not connected with the estates 
themselves. I will instance one which since I 
undertook to read this paper has acquired a mourn- 
ful celebrity. Some of the houses injured by the 
explosion at Clerkenwell ' are on a Charity estate. 
The property used to belong to one Thomas 
Seckford, who in the year 1 587 gave it to found an 
' This nas the Fenian attempt to blow up llie prison for the 
lelease of some of their comradM. 
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almshouse in a small town in Suffolk, Its landlord 
is not only a perpetual absentee, but has no person- 
ality at all. For a long time the land could not 
be used as neighbouring land was used, because of 
legal disabilities. Those were removed by the ex- 
pensive process of a private Act of Parliament. 
When this was done the income grew very large, 
far beyond the capabilities of the almshouse to 
absorb. This led to the costly luxury of a Chancery 
suit. And after all the Court could not do more 
than apply the surplus to some other objects, all, 
with insignificant exceptions, confined to the small 
town favoured by the Founder. 

Here then we have a property the ground-rents 
of which exceed 3,000/. per annum, and which when 
leasesfall in will much increase in value.' When that 
increase occurs we shall, unless the law is altered, 
have a repetition of discussions which I have 
already once heard in the Court of Chancery : a 
nice weighing of the imperfect expressions of one 
who died some three centuries ago. In order to find 
out whether an amount of wealth which he never 
dreamed of, is to be taken away from the place 
where it is produced by a population the existence 
of which he never imagined, and spent wholly in 
a place for which it is far too much ;* or whether 

■ The rent was 112/. 13/. 41/. at the Foundation, Rents now, 
3,313/. 131., be^des 14,340/.' 191. ^d. Consols arising from sales. 

* Since this lecture was delivered a gentletnlui from Woodbridg^ 
the town in question, has been with nie complaining that the dolet 
are demorali^g the place. Now these doles are the turplui wbidi 
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it may consistently with his commands be spread 

over a somewhat wider area or applied in some 

greater measure where it is wanted.' 

Do not imagine that I am giving you an This in- 

example of an exceptionally bad Foundation. I an unfa- 
, , . , . . ^ . vourable 

could mention numbers, remoter m point of time, one. 

greater in value, where the circumstances have 

changed more, where the objects are less well 

chosen, where such poor remedies as the law 

affords have not been brought to bear. I am 

taking a common and rather, a favourable instance 

of the effect of private Foundations after a long 

lapse of time. But I want to ask this. What had ^^^, 

Seckford done, that he is allowed at this moment J?^"'^!^ 

ush pnvaie 

to sway the destinies of a large property ? He did F'ounda- 
not create it ; he did not even improve it ; he was uoned. 
no wiser than ourselves and no better ; he may 
have understood the wants of his own time as well 
as we understand those of our time, but he certainly 
did not understand the wants of our time so well : 
he did not, so far as we know, possess any single 
qualification entitling him to legislate in perpetuum 
for future generations as with regard to this par- 
ticular property he has done. No ; he was a 

remains after a liberal maintenance of the almshouse, and afler the 
maintenance of a school established by decree of the Court of 
Chancery. The administration of the funds forms the subject of 
constant and sharp contentions. 

■ The trustees contributed aj/. to the sufferers by the explosion ; 
and for this they were a.dvised that i[ vas prudent to obtain (he 
sanction of the Charity Commissioners. Il was doubted whether 
they could otherwise safely give it. 
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12 CHARACTERISTICS OF 

thriving man in business, and he bought the land 
which the labour of his posterity has made so 
valuable. Why then -has our law allowed him this 
strange and enormous power? While he lived 
doubtless he counted himself a happy man, but is 
that any reason why he should carry away anything 
with him on his death ; why, in common both with 
the wise and the foolish, he should not leave his 
riches for others ; or why, as he has done, he should 
call the land after his own name ? 

I have found that when such questions as these 
are asked of persons not accustomed to con-- 
^^•a. template the subject, they are apt to startle and to 
appear subversive of a natural and universal order 
of things. People argue from the assumption, 
though it is probably presented dimly to their own 
minds, that there is some natural right in a man 
who is the living possessor of property to exercise 
an eternal dominion over it. So difficult is it to 
disentangle our minds from temporary and local 
circumstances, that we are apt to mistake what is 
customary to us for what is natural, universal, and 
eternal. Discussions of this kind were not un- 
common among jurists in the last century, and 
were then conducted on A priori principles after 
the then fashion of most controversies, I shall not 
endeavour to conduct you through this maze. To 
any one who will try'the question by the historical 
method, who will learn what is natural by inquir- 
ing what men have actually done, it can hardly be 
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CHARITABLE FOUNDATIONS IN ENGLAND. 13 

doubtful that the power of posthumous disposition 
of property is of comparatively late origin, and is 
the offspring of positive and local law. For this 
may be stated as certain : that the further back we 
trace any system of laws the smaller we find the 
power of posthumous disposition to be ;' that the 
extent and mode of the power vary in every 
country ; and that the present tendency in Western 
Europe is to treat the power as having exceeded 
the bounds of expediency, for that the Code 
Napoleon, which much curtails it, has been ex- 
tensively adopted, and shows no symptom of losing 
its influence. 

I dwell upon this topic because when contro- Common 

versies respecting ancient dispositions of property of the 

burden of 
' In the Levitical law wills find no place ; there are none unong P^"**^' 
the Hindoos ; they existed to a very slight enlent among the Greeks ; 
with the Romans, who developed the power, and from whom doubt- 
less Western Europe has derived it, it was of slow and gradual 
growth. In Mr. Maine'] admirable work on 'Ancient Law,' to 
which I have been much indebted both for thoughts and for infor- 
mation, he sajis, p. 196 : ' As to the wills which are sanctioned by 
the bodies of law which have descended to us as the codes of the 
barbaric conquerors of imperial Rome, Ihey are almost certainly 
Roman. The mnsi penetrating German criticism has recently been 
directed to these legts iarianmim, the great object of investigation 
being to detach those portions of each system which formed the 
customs of the tribe in its original home, from the adventitious 
ingredients which were borrowed from the laws of the Romans. In 
the course of the process one result has invariably disclosed itself — 
that the ancient nucleus of a code contains no trace of a wiU. What- 
ever testamentary law exists has been taken from Roman juris- 
prudence,' The Celtic nations were certainly not more advanced in 
this respect than the Germanic. Real property would rather seem 
to have belonged to the sept or clan, and to have been incapable 
of alienation. 
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arise in England, people are apt to start from the 
basis that to prevent a man's making posthumous 
arrangements of his property is to abridge his 
natural rights ; whereas, in fact, to give him any- 
such power is an enlargement of his natural rights. 
The burden of proof is thus shifted to that side 
which, so far as regards the theory, ought not to 
bear it. I say so far as regards the iheory, because 
I agree that every one who desires a practical 
alteration in existing arrangements has thrown on 
him the burden of proving that they are bad. But 
here, on showing the mischief of private Founda- 
tions, one is met on the threshold by the argument 
that they are made in pursuance of a natural right. 
I deny this. I say they are made in pursuance of 
positive law or custom established in this country, 
and not of any natural right at all. 
Diaiinciion Be it bome in mind that all political subjects, 
iheoreticai such as that we are engaged on, may be discussed 
licai^™^ with two entirely distinct aspects ; the theoretical 
and the practical. In the former the question is 
whether a nation is bound, and if not bound 
whether it ought as a matter of expediency, to 
permit private Foundations ; and here it is of vital 
importance to deny the common and baseless as- 
sumption that to dispose of property after death is 
a natural right. In the latter branch of the discus- 
sion the question is whether existing Foundations 
shall be altered, or whether the law which permits 
their erection shall be abrogated. Here I admit 
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that the onus probandi lies on those who wish to 

alter the existing state of things. This is apt to 

be the most immediate and pressing dispute ; it 

touches men's interests more nearly and enlists a 

tai^er number of combatants. But the former is 

really the determining contest If thinking men 

are once fairly convinced that the theory of their 

institutions is unsound, their practical reform only 

abides time and opportunity. 

But it may be said, if such a right as we see in Causes 

... *hy Wis 

exercise is not a natural one, how does it come to nghi of 

be established ? To bring about such a result mous dis- 
there must be both a positive law permitting it, E^become 
and a desire for it working in many breasts ; for ^d. 
neither of these forces would be productive without 
the other. Both the State at large and many in- 
dividuals must be parties to the transaction. What 
has induced them to be so ? 

I must here pass lightly over the ca-se of dispo- As r^ards 
sitions to private uses ; contenting myself by saying estates, 
that to me it appears that, on the part of individual 
owners, love of power and love of family have been 
the main motives ; and, on the part 'of the State, a 
sense or rather an experience of the greater 
stability of things when property is allowed to pass 
from its dying possessor to his nominee. 

In the case of Foundations or gifts to public As regards 

Founda- 

uses, the mam motives which have actuated mdivi- tions. 
< I r -, The mo- 

dual owners are not far to seek. tives of 

First of all, though with some hesitation, I place 
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1- the Love of Power and certain cc^nate passions. 
«of The desire to dictate as long as possible to pos- 
,n terity, to connect property with his own name, and 
"^' to preserve it in a sense as his own after his death, 
seems to be one of the strongest and most universal 
passions in the breast of Man. No one can have 
practised as a conveyancer without bearing constant 
testimony to this. The soul of the dying Testator 
beats against the barriers of the law, which appear 
to him to confine within such narrow limits the 
power which he thinks ought to be his, over the 
property which he fondly believes to be his ; he is 
not satified till his lawyer has exhausted his craft 
in devising how to prevent anyone becoming abso- 
lute owner of the property for as long a time as 
may be ; and he thinks himself ill-used when he 
finds that he cannot regulate the affairs of two or 
three unborn generations. It is needless to say 
how warmly a man in this mental attitude may 
embrace the notion of extending his dominion by 
giving his property to public uses for ever. The 
passions akin to love of power are, Ostentatiousness 
which is gratified by the perpetuation of one's 
name and memory, and the Vanity which induces 
a man to think that he can judge better what 
Society is likely to want than Society itself can. 
i- Another cause, which many will think still 

more potent and which probably was so at one 
time, is that which I believe I may at this day 
without offence call Superstition. It actuates those 
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who believe either that the donee of their estate 
can promote their advantage after death, or that 
the gift to Charity is in itself a good action atoning 
for former misdeeds. In this country the former 
of these beliefs used to be the more prevalent in 
old times, the latter is so now. The former is con- 
nected with the doctrines relating to Purgatory 
and the pretensions of the Catholic clergy to remit 
sins. The latter is of the same spirit which thought 
that the blood of bulls and of goats could take away 
sin, and asked whether the fruit of the body might 
not be given for the sin of the soul. 

Another moving cause, far inferior I think in Pi 
extent of operation to the two former, is an honest sp 
belief on the part of founders that they are disposing 
of property in the way most calculated to benefit 
their country. Such a belief must be called honest, 
though in general it seems to me to be founded on 
a very slender basis of knowledge and a large one 
of conceit. If I find a man denuding himself of 
his property in his lifetime and not attempting to 
bind all posterity down to the details which have 
pleased his fancy, I give him credit for disinterested 
motives. As in other departments of life, there 
have been founders of Charities who have doubtless 
been influenced by very lofty motives, and it would 
be churlish and cynical to deny it But they are 
few — 

Pauci, quos sequu^ aniawt 
Jupiter, aut ardens evexit ad asth^ viftus. 
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As in other departments of life so in this, the 
vulgar are influenced by vulgar motives. If a man 
makes his gift by will, i.e., out of other people's 
pockets instead of his own ; if we find him stipula- 
ting for benefits to his own soul ; making provisions 
to perpetuate his own name or arms or tomb ; 
devising solemn oaths to deter men from altering 
his arrangements ; in such cases, whatever fine 
words he may have used, we may be sure he was 
really thinking more of himself than of his fellow- 
creatures. Now most Private Foundations have 
one or more of the latter class of characteristics. 
For that reason I attribute but a minor place to the 
influence of Patriotism or Public Spirit. 

There is yet another motive which, though I 
put it last and think it least influential, is yet too 
operative to be left out of sight. An appreciable 
number of men, perhaps more women, especially 
those who are childless and have been teased by 
expectant legatees, are on bad terms with their 
relations. Now the only mode of disinheriting 
your legal heirs is to give your property to some 
one else. What then so obvious as to give it to a 
charity ? Here is credit to be gained, and at the 
same time the pleasurable sensation of knowing 
that the faces of the hungry expectants will look 
very blank when the will is read. So the property 
goes to charity, but the predominant feeling in the 
mind of the donor is Spite. 

It would indeed be but a shallow and a hide- 
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bound philosophy which should assume to exhibit Analysis of 
and classify the motives of individual minds as if ^iiobe 
they could be dissected and their movements dis- appH^to 
played like the bones and muscles of the body. ^^[J." 
Every thinking man knows how difficult it is to 
analyse his own motives ; much more difficult is it 
to analyse those of other men, especially when all 
we know of them is the one solitary act that we 
are criticising. We all know in what infinite com- 
binations a vast variety of motives are intermingled 
for all acts of importance. Probably no donor was 
ever influenced purely and simply by any one of 
the motives I have mentioned ; probably these and 
others combined in different proportions on each 
occasion ; perhaps the majority floated in a dim 
hazy confusion of thought — the confusion which, 
as I said at first, is connected with the use of the 
word Charity ; the thought that because undef my 
will some people are constantly to receive gifts 
those gifts must be good for them ; that because 
the arrangement is mine I am constantly the 
giver, and that this will somehow redound to my 
credit. 

But though such classifications as these may But true of 
mislead when applied to individual cases, they may 
still be very true as to the mass. If it were not 
so, we should never act with certainty in social 
matters. We never know with certainty what 
motives may sway a particular man, but we do 
know with certainty what motives sway multitudes 
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of men over long periods of time. So it may be 
true that an individual testator's motives may elude 
any accurate and exhaustive analysis ; and yet on 
looking at a great number of similar transactions 
you may see sufficient indications to reveal the 
mainsprings of them. You must take my analysis 
of motives only for what it is worth ; it is neces- 
sarily rough and imperfect : I shall be very glad 
to have it improved; and the subject is one on 
which most men, certainly most of you gentlemen, 
must have had the opportunity of making their 
own observations. Such as it is, it is what has 
occurred to me on a subject to which my attention 
was attracted early in my professional life, and 
which I have watched more or less closely ever 
since. 

But whatever I may have omitted, enough pro- 
bably has been said to account for the phaenomcnon 
of the existence of Private Foundations, so far as 
regards the founders, without supposing that they 
have had any natural right or have done anything 
else than what men do in other departments of 
life, viz., encroach on the rights of their neighbours. 
But then comes the question, How did the State 
come to allow such a condition of things? This 
is 3. much more complicated question, which I 
could hardly hope to solve clearly in a long treatise, 
much less in this brief lecture. Still It may be 
interesting and not wholly uninstructive to glance 
at the long struggles between landowners who de- 
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sired perpetual settlement on the one hand, and Abases of 
the Kings and Judges who curtailed it on the bearing oa 
other, and to show how in the case of Charities „pnts ai 
alone has the right of Foundation or Perpetual p™'*"*'- 
Settlement prevailed. 

First, with regard to private estates. Our feudal As to 
ancestors kept before their eyes much more clearly Miam. 
than we do the principle that Man is Lord of the 
earth for his life only. The early benefices or 
feuds endured only for the life of the beneficiary. 
But the usual desires of mankind soon manifested 
themselves. The great feudataries wished to leave 
their fiefs to their children, and favoured by cir- 
cumstances, they succeeded in acquiring the power 
of posthumous disposition. They then wished to Eatly en- 
prevent the lands passing away from their families ; 
and so they invented a new mode of disposition 
by which the land did not go to any one in abso- 
lute ownership or fee simple, but was given to one 
and the heirs of his body, which was intended to 
create a limited ownership or fee tail. This dis- Unbarr- 
position would, according to the settlor's intention, their na- 
carry the land through all generations of his de- 
scendants, so that it should never be aliened by 
them. But this device was defeated by the astute- Bui ex- 
ness or audacity of the Judges, who it is reasonable 1 
to suppose were instigated or at least encouraged 
by the Crown. The Judges held that by a gift of 
this kind, all that was meant was an absolute gift 
in fee simple on condition that the donee had a 



ay by 

Judges. 
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child, and that the moment he had a child he had 
performed the condition, and took the land in un- 
siatiite Of fettered ownership. The Barons however were not 
so easily defeated. They were powerful enough 
to procure an Act of Parliament (passed in 13 
Edw. I.) which provided in effect that settlements 
of this kind should be construed literally, and 
should take effect according to the form of the 
gift This law remained in force for a long time. 
When it was first encroached on we cannot tell. 
It was not repealed, but was gradually undermined 
by crafty devices of the Lawyers, which were 
finally established as sound legal processes in the 
unimaie'y reign of Edward IV. This time the means adopted 
fieii^o^*''' w^""^ fictitious lawsuits, the most efficacious of which 
processes, ^gj-g called Recoveries. In these it was pretended 
that the entailed land belonged to a stranger, who 
brought his action and got his judgment ; but this 
stranger was really the agent of the tenant in tail, 
and when he got the land was bound to deal with 
it as his employer directed. Thus the tenant in 
tail became the absolute owner. The Barons had 
by this time much declined in power, and did not 
pass any fresh statute on the subject. But they 
were not satisfied with the amount of dominion 
allowed by a simple entail capable of being de- 
inveniion feated by Recovery. They now had recourse to 
u-usis^''"^ the Lawyers, who devised new modes of shifting 
the land from one to another by which it might be 
kept from alienation for long periods of time. No 
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sooner did this new form of the old evil appear 
than the Judges began to counteract it. They Met by the 
laid down as a maxim that the Law abhors a per- ™™^n 
petuity. What was a perpetuity was not so clear, doctrine of 
and the reasonings on this subject are intricate and P^ipetu^'y' 
perplexing to the last degree. Suffice it to say 
here, that any device calculated to prevent pro- 
perty from vesting in absolute ownership for any 
longer period than for existing lives and twenty- 
one years more, was ultimately found to be that 
wicked thing which the Law abhors, and was ad- 
judged to be void accordingly. And such is the 
Law to this day. 

In the case then of private estates, we see that 
the selfish ambition of possessors of property has 
always been attempting to foi^e yokes which neither 
we nor our forefathers have been abie to bear. It 
is very remarkable, and it is perhaps the strongest 
possible evidence of the pervading national sense 
of the impolicy of perpetual settlements, that they 
have been defeated, not by direct legislation, but 
by the action of Judges ; who first refused to read 
plain words in their plain sense, then allowed 
farces to be acted in their courts and called them 
realities, and finally invented new doctrines to abate 
the ever-springing evil. Such shifts as these were 
thought better than allowing property to be tied 
up by deceased owners. 

The next great division of Settlements I have Gifts to 
to mention, consists of those made by private boi^l* 
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owners in favour, not of individuals, but of Re- 
ligious Bodies. The subject of gifts in mortmain 
is so familiar to every reader of history that I may 
run quickly over its main features. All know how 
the Monasteries invited and obtained lai^e gifts to 
themselves ; how statute after statute was aimed 
at them ; how they eluded the law by new inven- 
tions, such as uses, fictitious recoveries, and those 
portentous leases of hundreds or thousands of years 
which still find a place in our l^al ^stem and 
astonish the lay mind ; how the L^slature at 
length prevailed, but not till after the Religious 
Bodies had acquired enormous possessions ; and 
how these enormous possessions were stripped from 
them as opportunity occurred. 

The history of these gifts points to my mind 
precisely the same moral as that of private estates, 
but in a more impressive way. In this case, as in 
the former, the bulk of the nation were on one 
side, the few selfish and ambitious on the other. 
In the former case the national will was carried 
into effect by the Judges, even in contravention of 
the Legislature, for the simple reason that the 
Barons, the most powerful branch of the Legisla- 
ture, were in favour of perpetual settlements. In 
the latter case, the interests of the Barons were 
opposed to perpetual settlements, and the national 
will was therefore enforced through the legislature. 
In the former case the victory of the national will 
was complete, for the judge-made law \ 
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later drew all private estates within its influence, Seiiie- 
and freed them all from the- shackles forged by pnvnie 
former owners ; therefore there was no violent defcmed 
convulsion. In the latter case the victory was in- o?£^'^nd 
complete, for the statute-law only affected future J^in^^lon, 
gifts, but left former ones settled as they were; Those 10 
therefore came violent convulsions. The moment religious 
that any religious bodies became unpopular, the the Legis- 
reigning Monarchs hastened to confiscate their wjij, vio- 
possessions. The first two Edwards found it easy *"**' 
and convenient to strip the Templars, Henry V, 
dissolved all the alien Priories and seized their ^^^."'°' 
lands, to the great contentment of his subjects. 
Cardinal Wolsey found no difficulty in suppressing 
upwards of thirty religious houses to found his 
colleges at Oxford and Ipswich. And Henry VIII. 
swallowed up the rest ; first the lesser monasteries, 
then the greater, then the Knights of St John, 
and lastly the whole category of chauntries, guilds, 
priests, brotherhoods, obits, lamps, and suchlike. 
To my mind this history is most impressive, and 
its moral is this : that the English nation cannot 
endure for long the spectacle of large masses of 
property settled to unalterable uses. 

I have now exhibited to you in such rough way Gifts to 
as the time permits, the fate of perpetual settle- ""' 
ments when made by Private Founders upon 
Private Families or upon Religious Bodies. The 
only considerable mass of property that remains 
subject to private dispositions is that given to 
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Charifies.' How came it about that this has not 
shared the same fate ? 

In the first place we must have regard to the 
strong leaning o*" the Clergy. From very early 
times they favoured testamentary dispositions, and 
there are decrees of early provincial Councils 
against those who denied the sanctity of wills.^ 
They also leant strongly in favour of almsgiving. 
Without stopping to speculate on the causes of this 
leaning, or its connection with Works of Super- 
erogation and other kindred doctrines, I will give 
two curious instances of the contrary bearings of 
the clerical and lay minds in this particular. 

In the Constitutions of Othobon (passed in the 
reign of Henry III., a.d. 1268) it is declared that 
in cases of sudden death ' men's piety acts merci- 
' fully towards the deceased when his temporal 
' goods follow himself by means of distribution to 

■ It will be obseived that I have omitted the propertie, of 
municipal corporations. I did it designedly and for brevity's sake. 
Its position and history is peculiar and would require much time to 
explain accurately. Its bulk was not such as to make its omission a 
matter of great moment in such a sketch as this. But it illustrates my 
general moral as well as the properties settled to the use of private 
families or of religious bodies. Until (he passing of the Municipal 
Corporation Act, property vested in municipal corporations from 
whatever source derived was looked on as their own, and they could 
alien it as they pleased. But in 1835 they were practically turned 
into trustees for the benefit of iheir towns — another assertion of the 
principle that property in mortmain is liable to be treWed asfuiliH 
juris and be deal! with for the good of the nation. 

* I have followed Mr. Hallam in saying this, t do not know to 
what Councils he refers. The only English decree resembling this 
which I have come across is one of Archbishop Stratford passed in 
1342. See Lyndewode'a Provinciale, p. 171, 
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' pious uses, and favourably intercede for him before 
• the face of the Heavenly Judge." And accordingly 
the goods of intestates went to the Ordinary to be 
converted in pios usiis. But in the year 1285, only 13 Ed«-.i, 
seventeen years later, when Edward I. was on the 
throne, a statute was passed to compel the 
Ordinary to pay the debts of the deceased. 

The next instance belongs to much more 3 and 8 
modem times. In the Service for the Visitation of ,^ car. ii. 
the Sick, as settled*in the reign of Edward VI., 
and in that of Charles II. (being you will bear in 
mind the subject of legislative enactment), the 
Rubric gives this direction: — 'And if the sick 
man ' hath not before disposed of his goods, let 
' him then be admonished to make his will, and to 
' declare his debts what he oweth, and what is owing 
'to him.' In the Canons of 1603, it is ordered that 
parsons do diligently, 'and especially when men 
' make their testaments,' call upon, exhort,and move 
their neighbours to give to the chest for alms. 

Of course the Clergy did not think it a matter 
of indifference whether or no a man paid his debts, 
nor did the Laity think it a matter of indifference 
whether or no he gave alms. But the idea of Piety 
or Charity was uppermost in the minds of the 
former, and that of Justice in the minds of the 
latter. 

Now in the times in which our laws took their causes of 
root and grew into shape, the Clet^ were much ^%" "' 
the most influential body in the country. They 
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were the wisest part of the community ; not indeed 
wiser than the whole community of which they 
formed part, but the wisest part, the most cultiva- 
ted, with the widest views, and probably the 
greatest amount of public spirit. This may be 
said of them certainly down to the close of the 
Wars of the Roses, perhaps a little later. Since 
then they have only been on a par with other men 
as well cultivated as themselves. This superiority 
on the part of the Clergy wa» attended by inevit- 
able and well-deserved power. They exercised 
real spiritual power over their countrymen — power 
such as no laws can give and none can take away — ■ 
the influence of soul upon soul, convincing men's 
understandings, moving their hearts, and constrain- 
ing their wills. In this matter of Charitable 
Foundations, as in some others, they have left 
impressions which have not yet passed away. 
Reasons You will perhaps ask. Why that influence did 

not protect not foster and sustain monastic as well as 
teries."'^ eleemosynary Foundations ? Well, in very early 
times it probably did so ; but in later times the 
Clergy were divided among themselves, and long 
before the Reformation, the Seculars, then decid- 
edly the abler men, were little, if at all, less hostile 
to the Regulars, than were the Kings, the Barons, 
or the Students of the new learning. Whereas for 
aught that appears all united in commendation of 
almsgiving. There were also much stronger 
reasons for uprooting the Monasteries to be found 
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in their numbers, the extent of their property, 
and the offence they gave to the nation. 

But whatever was the cause, it may safely be Opinion 
stated that at the time of the Reformation, and in aimf 
down to a much later period, not only personal ,-„ «. 
almsgiving, but the devotion of property to per- 
petual alms, was almost universally deemed a good 
and pious act in itself, quite independently of the 
results it was calculated to produce. I believe that 
the same opinion still prevails among a large 
number, though not among the most thinking part 
of the nation. There are indeed indications that 
even three centuries ago, the widest observers, 
taught probably by the spectacle of the Monasteries, 
perceived that almsgiving had at least its evil side. 

Either Henry VIII. or the great statesmen who a? Hen, 

VllI cap 
aided him through the Reformation, in enacting the 35, a.d. 

earliest Poor-law struggled hard for discriminating '^^^' 

between the idle and the industrious. The poor 

to be supported were those who had been three 

years resident Idle children between the ages of 

five and fourteen were to be caught up and put to 

industrial employments. Valiant beggars were to 

be whipped for the first offence and afterwards to 

be more severely punished. And the Act then 

proceeds as follows : — ' No person shall make any 

' common or open dole nor give any money or alms 

' but to the common boxes and common gatherings 

' in every parish upon pain to forfeit ten times so 

' much as shall be given.' But it is certain that 
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these injunctions found but little response in the 
country. 
General At the time then of the Reformation (which 

of alms- was tfie critical period for Private Foundations) the 
""^' mental attitude of the nation was favourable to 
almsgiving on moral and religious grounds, and 
probably, as regarded the great majority, not averse 
Disioiu- to it on economical grounds. But besides these 
Monas- general causes, there was, I think, a potent special 
consequeat cause in one of the peculiar maladies of the day. 
one caiue ^ spealc with great diffidence on this point, because 
PooMawB, one of the weightiest of all authorities, Mr, Hallam,' 
has expressed a clear opinion that the Dissolution 
of Monasteries and the enactment of Poor-laws 
did not stand in the relation of cause and effect. 
But though it may be true as he contends, that 
the monasteries caused more beggary than they 
cured, yet the cause was comparatively remote and 
latent, the cure immediate and visible ; and it 
cannot be doubted that as a matter of fact the 
Dissolution suddenly deprived great numbers of 
ay Hen. t^^'"" accustomcd Support. In the year IS35> 
viii. cap. simultaneously with the Dissolution of the smaller 
Monasteries, we find the earliest enactment of a 
Poor-law. The Dissolution of the greater Monas- 
teries in 1540 was followed at inteivals by other 
attempts to legislate for the poor, ending in the 
143 Ei"- establishment of a complete and universal system 
cap. 3. ^j. j,jjjjj^g jj^ jjjg yggj, jgQ,_ Considering the close 

> Constitutional History, i. 108, 109. 
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proximity of these events, and the severity with 
which, at the same period, laws were enacted and 
executed against beggars and vagrants, it is hard 
to suppose that legislative provisions for the poor 
were not at least accelerated by the immediate 
effect of the Dissolution of Monasteries,' 

Precisely the same special cause favoured the ConneuHon 
retention ol existing eleemosynary Foundations ih« Poor- 
and the encouragement of new ones. Those exist- Eieemosy- 
ing at this time were principally of three kinds : dwions."" 
Hospitals for the sick, usually those sick of con- 
tagious diseases, such as lepers ; Hospitals for the 
old or infirm, being establishments which we now 
more commonly call Almshouses ; and gifts to 
parish officers for the general use of the Poor. All 
these institutions were calculated to relieve the 
urgent distress that was felt. While therefore ail 
Private Foundations devoted to mere religious 
uses, thenceforth called superstitions, were swept 
into the Treasury, to issue forth again, partly in 
strengthening the secular Clergy by founding 
Bishops, Deans, and Chapters, partly in establishing 
grammar-schools, and partly and mainly in grants 
to private persons, all those Foundations which 
had an eleemosynary object were left untouched. 
They aided the efforts of the Government to make 
provision for the Poor. The Foundations and the 
collections for the Poor were intended to work 

' But it is in ^vour of Hallam's view that there was a similar 
current of legislMiott in Fnuice *t the same time. 
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hand in hand, the latter probably as subsidiary to 
the former. For the Legislature did not content 
itself with sparing existing Foundations. It in- 

39 Eiii. vited new ones. In the year 1597 was passed the 
statute of Hospitals, whereby private founders 
were enabled to create corporations for maintain- 
ing hospitals, maisons de Dieu, abiding-places, or 

43 Eiii. houses of correction. Next in the statute-book to 
the Poor-law of 1601 is a statute for the relief of 
soldiers and mariners, and next to that is the 
Statute of Charitable Uses from which I read you 
an extract earlier in the evening. 

Evidence It may be a not uninteresting specimen of the 

Lo^^Coke mode in which the leading men of Queen Elizabeth's 
time regarded gifts to charity, if I read you the 
expressions used by Lord Coke concerning the 
Foundation of the Charter-house. Sutton's heirs 
disputed the validity of the gift, which was estab- 
lished against them. The case itself turned on the 
flimsiest technicalities, and is wholly without inte- 
rest ; but in one of those prefaces in which Lord 
Coke delights to set forth the great value of his 
Reports, he mentions Sutton's case thus : — 

I have reported, in the first place (though it be not 
first in Time), the Case of the Hospital of King James, 
founded by Thomas Sutton, Esq., for that in mine 
Opinion it doth merit to have the Precedency for two 
causes. 

The first is a technicality, and I omit it The 
second is — 
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For that the Foundation of this Hospital is opus sine 
exemplg. The Imitation of things that be evil doth for 
the most part exceed the Example, but the Imitation of 
good things doth most commonly come far short of the 
Precedent : But this Work of Charity hath exceeded 
any Foundation that ever was in the Christian World, 
nay the Eye of lime itself did never see the like. 

He then goes on to state the nature of the 
Foundation, and proceeds thus : — 

And this Case was adjudged with great Applause of 
all that heard it, or of it, and principally for four Causes. 
First, for the Honour of our Religion, that hath produced 
such a Work of Piety and Charity as never was in the 
Christian World for the First Foundadon. Second, for 
the Glory of the King's Majesty, to whom ex congruo and 
condigno it is dedicated and beareth his Name. Third, 
for the increase of Piety and Charity ne homines deferre- 
rentur a piis et bonis opetibus. And, lastly, ut obstruatur 
OS iniqua loquentium. And I dare affirm it for the 
Honour of our Religion, that more of such good Works 
of Piety and Charity have been founded within this 
Realm since the Beginning of the reign of our late Queen 
Elizabeth of ever-blessed Memory during the glorious 
Sunshine of the Gospel than in many Ages before. And 
it hath been observed that {by the Blessing of Almighty 
God) this Kingdom of England for Piety Profit and 
Pleasure viz. for this and such other Works of Piety, i. 
For the Crown's Inheritances of Honours Manors Land, 
&c, and Certainty of yearly Profit, and lastly for Forests 
Chases Parks and other Places of Pleasure, hath exceeded 
the greatest Monarchy in the Christian World. 

It is singular enough that the very next case in 
the book is Mary Portington's case, which relates 
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to a settlement to private uses. Lord Coke could 
■iee the evil of the continuance of private wills where 
the uses were private, but where the magic name 
of Charity was used he had no eyes to see the self- 
same mischief. Of Mary Portington's case he 
speaks thus : — 

TTien have I published in Mary Portington's Case, 
for the general Good both of Prince and Country, the 

honourable Funeral of fond and new-found Perpetuities, 
a monstrous Brood carved out of mere Invention and 
never known to the ancient Sages of the Law ; I say 
monstrous, for that the Naturalist saith Quod monstra 
gcnerantur propter corruptionem alicujus prindpii. And 
yet I say honourable, for that these Vermin have crept 
into many honourable Families. At whose solemn 
Funeral I was present and accompanied the Dead to 
the Grave of Oblivion, but mourned not, for that the 
Commonwealth rejoiced that fettered Freeholds and 
Inheritances were set at Liberty, and many and mani- 
fold Inconveniences to the Head and all the Members of 
the Commonwealth thereby avoided. 

PoMiion of I have thus endeavoured to indicate the main 
Fo^da- * causes which have led to the exceptional position 
b^the"^! which Charitable Foundations occupy in our law 
andliu! ^^ property. For since the year 1601 there has 
whiXhave °"'y '^^^" °"^ attempt to modify the power which 
citended (he Law gave of settling property for ever to 
lion, charitable uses. 

9 Geo. II. In the year 1736 an Act, commonly but in- 

**'*■ ^ accurately called the Statute of Mortmain, was 

passed with the view of placing restrictions on 
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posthumous dispositions to charities. But its effect 
has been very irregular and partial ; there is much 
property to which it never was intended to apply, 
many classes of institutions are specially exempted 
from its operation, and on the whole its meaning 
has been confined narrowly by judicial decisions.' 
Whereas the Act of 1601 has found most zealous 
aid from Courts of Justice. They went wondrous Leaning 
lengths in supporting gifts to the objects which lurein "^ 
they believed to be so admirable. They applied chnmni',1 
to charitable gifts rules applicable to none other. "^'"^ 
They have held that an intention to give to Charity 
enlai^ed the right of ownership ; so that married 
women and tenants in tail, who could not give an 
acre to their children, could give their whole estate 
to Charity,' Moreover they held, and still hold, 
that a condition which one would have thought 
necessary for every gift and which is necessary for 
every other kind of gift, viz., to designate the object 
with sufficient certainty, is not necessary in the 

■ I am of coucse aware that the deserredl; high amhcdty of Mr. 
Jannan may be cited for the contnuy proposition. He thinks that 
the statute of 1 736 ha£ been unduly favoured by the judges, and his 
opioion is constantly quoled by those who favour charitable gifls. 
It WRS much used before the Parliamentary Committee on this sub- 
ject who reported in the year 1344. I think he is in error, and that 
one source of his enur is apparent enough. It seems to me that 
there is only one class of cases — those relating to the marshalling 
of aasets— in which the statute bas been strained against charitable 
gifts ; while there are several in which it has been unduly restricted 
in their favour, 

» The Court said that the intent of the Statute of Charitable Uses 
was * to make the disposition of Iht parly as free and easy as bi> 
m\nA.'~jttt(rrHeyGtnc:alv. Rye, I Ver. 4SJ. 
D± 
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case of charitable gifts. If it can be shown from 
the whole of a man's will that he meant his pro- 
perty to go to Charity, to Charity it goes. It does 
not signify that he has omitted to state in what 
place, by whose hands, to what objects, in what 
manner, the fund is to be applied ; the Court of 
Chancery will supply all those details for him. 
With a statute conceived in such wide terms and 
so earnestly seconded by the Judiciary, no wonder 
if Charitable Foundations have spread through the 
land, until their number has become bewildering 
and the amount of their property serious. 
•f The number of Charitable Foundations can 
only be guessed at. There has been no enumeration 
since that of the Commissions of Enquiry, which 
worked from the year 1818 to the year 1837. The 
number reported on by them was nearly 29,000.' 
But their reports were very imperfect, as is learned 
by discoveries constantly made by the existing 
Commission. It has happened to myself within 
the last few weeks to hear of two Foundations, both 
of old date, which had previously escaped from all 
public records. One belonged to a considerable 
country town, and has an income of upwards of 
1,000/. a-year. The other has its head-quarters 
in London, is conducted by very distinguished 
trustees, and possesses a capital stock, exceeding 

' I lake this from a valuable little pamphlet on the Charitable 
Trusts Acts, published by Mr. Fearon, the solicitor of the AMomey- 
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100,000/., besides other property. You would have 
thought it impossible that Foundations so rich and 
of so public a character should have been with- 
drawn from all inquiries ; yet such Is the fact. 
Considering the great number of new Foundations 
in the last thirty years, the great number which 
have been discovered and registered since the exist- 
ence of the present Commission, and the great 
number which doubtless are yet to be discovered, 
we shall probably be rather under than over the 
mark if we say that there are 40,000 of such 
Foundations. 

Their income baffles calculation still more ; for Theit 
it has all the elements of uncertainty which be- 
long to the numeration of them, and other elements 
besides. I do not myself believe that Mr. Glad- 
stone overstated it when he put it at 3,000,000/. 
a-year. The incomes vary in amount from a few 
shillings up to 55,000/. a-year. I mention the 
largest I know : there may be some great col- 
I^iate institutions which have still larger incomes, 
but of those we have no return. 

To those who think that almsgiving is good in Their 
itself such an enumeration must be very gratify- 
ing. But if we are to ask what is the result, the 
only answer I can give will not please so much. 
This part of the subject I must pass over quickly. 
My aim to-night, as you will rememtjer, has been 
to show the legal position of Charitable Founda- 
tions and the moral bearings of the Law under 
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■which they exist. If 1 were now to embark on 
the question of their economical and social effects, 
to state fully and to prove by instances what is 
their actual working, I should have to deliver you 
another address fully as long as that which has 
occupied you so long already. The best thing I 
can do will be to refer to some remarks delivered 
in the House of Commons in the year 1863 in 
language more eloquent than I can command. 
Speaking of what he calls the smaller charities, 
Mr, Gladstone says : — 

Three times have these Charities been the subject 
of inquiry, and the Charity Commissioners of Lord 
Brougham, the Poor-law Commissioners of 1834, and the 
Education Commissioners appointed some four or five 
years ago, all condemned them and spoke of them as 
doing a greater amount of evil than of good in the 
forms in which they have been established and now 

He then quotes from the Commissioners of 
1834:— 

In some cases charitable Foundations have a quality 
of evil peculiar to themselves. The majority of them are 
distributed among the poor inhabitants of particular 
parishes or towns. The places intended to be favoured 
by large Charities attract therefore an undue proportion 
of the poorer classes, who in the hope of trifling benefits 
to be obtained without labour ofien linger on in spots 
most unfavourable to the exercise of their industry. 
Poverty is thus not only collected but create;! in the very 
neighbourhood whence the benevolent Founders ha\e 
manifestly expected to make it disappear. 
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He then proceeds to cite a passage from the 
Report of the Commissioners of 1861 : — 

The hand of living charity is held out only to pre- 
sent need ; it promises no periodical alms to indolence 
and importunity ; and if it necessarily somewhat impairs 
the spirit of independence, it produces goodwill and 
gradtude. The dead hand of the founder of an annual 
dole does not distinguish between the year of prosperity 
among the labouring classes, and jears of distress ; in 
prosperous years it leads those who are not in need, to 
represent themselves to be so ; it holds out annual hopes 
to improvidence ; it more frequently excites jealousy and 
ill-feeling than goodwill, both on the part of the recipients 
towards the distributors of the Charity, and among the 
recipients themselves. For one person who receives 
substantial benefit from these doles, many feel their 
demoralising effect At Salisbury for five vacancies in 
the list of pensioners on one Charity there were sixty- 
two applicants, all of whom had probably nursed expec- 
tations more or less subversive of their industry and 
used importunities more or less subversive of their self- 
re spec L 

Having thus cited the recorded opinions of 
eminent bodies of'men who had given special at- 
tention to the subject, the speaker proceeds to 
illustrate his theme by example :— 

Let me now cite an instance or two. I believe there 
is no city in the country which is richer in these charities 
than Coventry. Well, was there ever a case of a city 
where upon the first arrival of distress the labouring class 
were so rapidly and so entirely laid prostrate ? Compare 
the case of Coventry where these Charities abound, with 
the case of the towns of La n ca s hire in most of which 
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they are comparatively few. Distress appears in Coventry, 
and before it has been there a month the whole country 
is solicited, and sohcited with too good cause, to sub- 
scribe for its relief. Distress stalks into Lancashire, and 
remains there for six nine or twelve months before any 
appeal nhatever is made to the public at large. 

Again an application was made to me from Bristol 
on behalf of the ' valuable Charities ' of that city, but 
according to evidence before me those Charities are not 
so veiy valuable. Instead of being valuable, the Report 
of the Commissioners seems to show that they are 
to a great extent pernicious. Mr. Cousins, vestryman of 
St. Paul's, Bristol, after forty years' experience of these 
matters, says : — 

' Small charities of from \l. to 6/. pauperise the 
' people ; they destroy the sense of shame and the deserv- 
' ing do not get them. The poor people (he adds) spend 
' more time in looking after such gifts than would suffice 
' to gain the same sums by industry,' And the very same 
evidence you may hear from the most judicious clergy- 
men and administrators of alms in other parts of the 
country. The Education Commission of r86i very 
naturally say, ' These charities then by their operation 
are teaching indolence mendicancy serviUty and false- 
hood to the poor of Bristol, almost as effectually as 
industry the love of independence and veracity can be 
taught by means of the funds which the State supplies 
in aid of the British schools.' 

But I will now take one of the cases which really 
deserves to be made known, however modest those who 
are connected with it may be. I refer to Jarvis's Charity. 
The founder, poor man ! could hardly have expected to 
obtain notoriety through public discussion in this House. 
Mr. Jarvis died in 1793. He left about 100,000/. for the 
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poor of three parishes in Herefordshire, to be g'ven in 
various ways for physic, clothing, food, and so forth ; 
but there was one application of his money to which he 
had a particular aversion — he absohitely forbade that 
any of it should be laid out in building. That was ex- 
pressly excluded by the teims of his gift. I suppose his 
idea was to supply the current wants of the poor rather 
than to be immortalised by a stately structure. And 
so far I think he deserves all praise.' The population 
of these three parishes at the first census after Jarvis's 
death, taken in tSoi, was 860 ; and in 1851 it was 1,222. 
What was the reason of this increase of population ? 
Had employment increased there? No. Had trade 
come there ? No. Had manufactures been established ? 
No. Were wages higher in these parishes? No; they 
were lower by 2 J. a week. Were the dwellings good ? No ; 
they were the most miserable and scandalous, so we are 
informed by authority, that disgraced any part of the 
country. But the people went into them, and went into 
them naturally enough, for it was in order to wait for the 
doles ; for those gifts which by Jarvis's mistaken and 
misguided benevolence were distributed to them, pretty 
nearly doubled the estimated gross income of the agri- 
cultural population of those parishes. That was for 
people in such a rank a splendid an intoxicating induce- 
ment But was it wise? Was it good for them? Or 
again was the evil only an economical evil ? Did the 
morals of these poor people improve? The statemeiit 

' Mr. Gladstone's generositjr, being ^eater than his technical 
knowledge of taw, bas misled him in this instance. The clause in 
question probably proceeded as much from Jarvis as the general niords 
in a conveyance proceed from the vendor. It is a common clause 
inveuled by conveyancers to avoid the rocksand shoals of the stalule 
of 1736, and was doubtless inserted by ihe dmughtsman as a matter 
cf course. No founder deserves credit for generosity less than Jarvis, 
as I have shown elsewhere. See infra, pp. 95 el seqq. 
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of the authorities who have investigated the case is this, 
that the morals of these pfuishes were such as they were 
forbidden by common decency to describe. 

One more instance ; — 

The Commissioners of Education have reported on 
the Canterbury charities, and among them is one called 
Lovejo/s Charity, part of which is directed to be applied 
to poor ancient and sick people not receiving parochial 
relief. There were 500 persons receiving relief firom this 
charity ; and as to 113 of these the Commissioners could 
obtain no information, but of the remainder there are 145 
of whom they give the following account : —There are 
51 persons in good employment not needing relief ; 36 
paupers who by the Foundation are expressly and spe- 
cially excluded from any such aid; 18 occasional paupers; 
18 drunkards; 17 bad characters; 4 brothel-keepers ; 
and I convicted felon. 

I will only add that the same story is told from 
hundreds of places where the same mischief is 
working in the same shape. On this point I speak 
to an audience who, whether they agree or no, at 
least appreciate what 1 say, for it is usually the 
parson of the parish who is the most forward to 
complain of the evil effects of the dole charities. 

But of the- greater Foundations, will anybody 
confidently assert that they produce more good 
than evil ? I will not dwell on the great alms- 
houses, such as St. Cross, which has been a 
stone of oflTence, perhaps from its Founder's days, 
certainly from those of William Wykeham, until 
now. Take the Foundations for objects we should 
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all approve— for learning, and for the tending of 
the sick. Has Hie state of the great endowed 
hospitals of London been always satisfactory ? 
Has, for instance, that of Bethlehem ? We all 
know the contrary. Tui^ot cites the hospitals of 
the sick as among the most striking instances of 
the deadness of Foundations. Will any contem- 
porary of mine at Eton assert that the then state 
of the College was useful or edifying.' Will any 
contemporary of mine at Oxford say that the 
Foundations of Merton or Waynflete or Chichele 
were then playing their part in the world .' There 
may be times of awakened conscience and active 
exertion, but the question is whether rich Founda- 
tions derived from private origin do not invariably 
gravitate towards sloth and indolence ? It is diffi- 
cult to point to one instance of a private endow- 
ment for learning achieving great results by itself 
alone. Where such results have been achieved, 
whether on a small scale or a great, whether in a 
rural school or in Eton or Trinity College, it has 
been by superadding a voluntary or unendowed 
department, rising and falling with public estima- 
tion, and lying open to all the influences which 
excite hope or fear, which animate the zealous or 
rouse the apathetic. 

It may be that Private Endowments were use- Possible 
ful in the times when they were first devised, private 
Like Monasteries and Trade Guilds, they may tions in 
have been the hard shell protecting a kernel of u^^ 
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great virtue, destined one day to germinate into 
life and shatter its protector into fragments. Tt 
may be so, though except as to institutions for 
learning or religion it is not easy to think that it 
was so. To me it seems that in this matter of 
Charitable Foundations we are reaping simply as 
we have sown. We have committed a vast power 
, to fortuitous and irresponsible hands ; and they 
' have used it according to the measure of their good- 
ness and their wisdom. It is difficult for the wisest 
and the most patriotic man to see clearly the needs 
of the age he lives in. We have said that any 
man, however selfish or stupid, may assume to 
foresee the needs of all future time. It is much to 
permit that anyone should force his countrymen to 
take on his own terms wealth of which he denudes 
himself We have said that he may force them so 
to take wealth of which he only deprives others. 
What wonder if there is poverty of result from acts 
for the performance of which we require neither 
wisdom, nor public spirit, nor self-denial. If the 
plans of our noblest spirits — our Mertons and 
Wykehams and Colets — are found unsuitable as 
time runs on, what are we to expect from the easy 
and self-complacent spirit of the ordinary testator ? 
But some will say. Would you have no Founda- 
tions ,' Will not your reasoning apply even to the 
endowments of the Church .' And are you prepared 
to apply it so universally ? 

My answer is this. I am not going to travel 
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into the question so ably handled the other night Disu 
by the Dean of Westminster.' On this occasion I natio 
assume that an endowed national Church is a good foui 
thing. Let our other Foundations become national """'' 
also, and they may become good things. You have 
heard me again and again during this lecture use 
the terms ' Private Foundations ' or ' Private En- 
dowments.' It is those alone of which I have been 
speaking. The vice of them is that they continue 
to be governed by the ideas of men who knew 
nothing of either the knowledge or the wants of 
our age, even if they knew their own. If the en- 
dowments of the Church were now held upon trust 
to prop^ate the views which prev'ailed six, eight, 
or ten centuries ago ; if some strong external 
power had interposed to keep the beliefs and the 
knowledge of the Clergy from change, and at the 
same time to preserve their possessions from the 
fate which has overtaken monastic possessions in 
this country and ecclesiastical possessions in other 
countries, then I say without hesitation that such 
an establishment as that would be no blessing but 
a curse and a blight upon the nation. There have 
been many and there still are some, who wish to 
pei^uade us that the Church (meaning the body of 
Clei^) is a sort of corporation possessing inalien- 
able and indefeasible rights to certain property. 

■ This refers to a lecture delivered in the same place a few « eeks 
previously by Dean Stanley on the 'Connection of Church and State.' 
It has since been published. 
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Such a doctrine seems to me to have no more 
foundation in law or in history than it has in 
natural right or in policy. At every crisis of change 
in this country the principle that Church endow- 
ments are national property has been asserted in 
unmistakable terms. The Romanists found it so 
at the Reformation, the Episcopalians at the Great 
Rebellion, the Presbj-terians and Independents at 
the Restoration, the Nonjurors and Scotch Episco- 
palians at the Revolution ; and it seems not unlikely 
that the present generation may see the same 
principle applied to the Irish Church.' You hold 
your property by the most secure and honourable 
tenure. It is because it is national property, and 
is operated on and moulded from time to time by 
the national will, and is held to support public 
oHicers holding a definite and important legal 
position and so kept in sympathy with the heart 
of the nation, that it is still preserved as a valuable 
possession, and prized by many of the most diverse 
thinkers of the day. 

And so with Private Foundations ; if they arc 
made really national they may become really 
precious. But if they are left to be the sport of 
40,000 chance-medley wills ; if they are applied 
not to meet the real needs of society but with 
superstitious regard to the behests of the dead, they 
can hardly fail to share the fate of all institutions 
which have ceased to benefit mankind and are of 
' See infra, pp. 69 et seqq. 
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sufficient importance to attract cupidity or to pro- 
voke enmity. I believe that they are destined for 
improvement and not for destruction. The course 
taken by the Legislature with respect to Colleges 
at Oxford and Cambridge and to Public Schools, 
and the growing desire to inquire into the position 
of the Charitable Foundations, give hope that when 
the subject has been sufficiently studied and dis- 
cussed, improvement will not be long in coming. 

And now, gentlemen, I have nearly done. It 
would be interesting enough to discuss the modes 
in which existing funds should be applied, and by 
what machinery it should be done. But each of 
these subjects would occupy a whole lecture to Remarks 
itself I will only say here that I am not for any of impmvt 
system of rigid centralisation. I do not think it 
well to put all Charities into a melting-pot in order 
to pour them out ^ain into a quantity of moulds 
of one pattern. I do think it absolutely essen- 
tial to their well-working that large discretion 
should be confided to the local trustees : I think 
that people must be persuaded or convinced, not 
driven into improvement ; that the greatest caution 
should be used in ascertaining the wants, and the 
greatest tenderness in consulting the feelings, of 
those who are interested in and affected by the 
various properties ; that the greatest patience and 
forbearance is required in waiting for the opportu- 
nities of improvement ; that, in short, it is hardly 
possible to apply too carefully, as it is not possible to 
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grasp too tenaciously, the principle that Property is 
not the Property of the Dead but of the Living. 

This is the principle which underlies the whole 
of my address to you, and to the proof or illustra- 
tion of which I have confined myself. I know that 
many will disagree with me. Some will think rac 
foolish, and some wicked. But the subject is not 
unimportant. According as these properties are 
administered with regard to real utility or with 
regard to objects that are fanciful or obsolete, the 
welfare of tens of thousands of human beings is 
affected for good or for evil. And if what I have 
said incites any one to pay more attention to the 
subject, or helps him to think about it with more 
precision, it will be enough.' 

' After the composition of the above lecture the Report of the 
Schools' Commission appeared. Ilis^imosl able uid comprehen- 
sive survey of the subject, replete with interest and instructitm. At 
some points it touches on Charitable Foundations, and though it 
deals with the best class of them, those for Education, it insists on 
the same necessity for radical reforms which I venture to advocate. 
See in particular pp. 469-472, 624-636. 
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In a paper bearing the imposing signature of Mr. mih' 

J. S. Mill, which appeared in the April number of 
the Fortnightly Review, I read as follows ; — 

We have well-nigh seen the last of the superstition 
which allowed a man who owned a piece of land or a 
sum of money 500 years ago, to make a binding disposi- 
tion, determining what should be done with it as long as 
time or the British nation should last 

There are other remarks to the same effect 
Now if these assertions could be verified, no impor- 
man in England would rejoice more than myself. 
But it is my impression that the superstition in 
question was never more operative than at the 
present moment. I meet it every day of my life 
in a concrete form, do battle with it, and am 
constantly worsted. Whether I contemplate the 
trustees of Foundations, or the recipients of their 
income, or the rules of Law, or the House of 
Commons, or the House of Lords, the result is the 
same ; the people regarded in dealing with Founda- 
tions are not the living public but the dead 
Founders. I have even ventured to speak on the 
subject, and to print what was spoken, insisting 
that Property is not the Property of the Dead but 
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of the Living. But nobody heeded ; in the roar 
and bustle of life nobody knew that such words 
were spoken, and everything still appears to pro- 
ceed on the principle that Property is not the 
Property of the Living but of the Dead. And 
now I hsar of a sudden, from one of the weightiest 
of all authorities on social and political subjects, 
that the principle which seems to thwart all efforts 
at improvement is effete and ready to pass away ; 
that the battle which seemed only to be com- 
mencing is won ; that only a minority behind the 
age believes in the defunct superstition. Good 
news, if true ; but if not true, then only a delusion 
calculated to divert effort from the direction in 
which it may be useful. 

If Mr. Mill were an ordinary man, an error as 
to the principles on which men are acting might be 
left for correction to the teaching of hard facts. 
But words from him carry, and deservedly cariy, 
such weight with them that, after hearing these 
words, persons otherwise willing to exert them- 
selves will repose in the belief that no exertion is 
necessary. And the subject-matter is so important, 
and it is so necessary for the man of action before 
all things to know what is the actual state of men's 
minds with reference to it, that I have set myself 
to review the evidence which leads me to think 
that at the bottom of all our difficulties with respect 
to Foundations lies the misplaced and superstitious 
worship of the Founders. Either Mr. Mill or I 
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are subject to some itlusion. Which of us is it ? 
To which do visions come from the horn, and to 
which from the ivory gate ? 

Mr. Mill gives only one piece of evidence for Reasons 
his belief, and the value of this I will examine semine. 
presently. Before doing so, I will mention the 
phienomena which impress me with the contrary 
belief. And independently of their bearing on 
the precise point here discussed, I think they will 
be found not without interest in themselves, nor 
without importance as illustrations of the mischief 
of our mode of treating Foundations. 

In the first place, what are the broad facts ? If }^^°^'^ 
the principle of adiiering to the Founder's directions 
were obsolete, there would be large masses of 
property governed by the opposite principle, and 
diverted to the needs of the present day. Where 
are they ? Something has been done, timidly 
enough, at Oxford and Cambridge. But of the 
properties under the jurisdiction of the Charity 
Commission, producing upwards of 2,000,000/. a 
year, every one is governed by the private law, 
more or less accurately interpreted, of its own 
Foundation (however ancient, however pernicious), 
except in cases where the objects of the Foundation 
have actually ceased to exist, or where the value 
of the property has lai^ely outgrown all possible 
requirements of those objects. 

If we go to courts of Law, what do we see.' 
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with great force expounded, open to the growing 
intelligence and changing sentiments of the age. 
Do they show any disposition to relax the rigid 
observance of Founders' directions, which con- 
verted so many endowed schools into the private 
property of the Masters, or which led Lord Eldon 
to say, that nothing which the Founder had not 
ordered could possibly be represented as useful to 
that particular charity, however useful it might be 
to the people among whom it worked ? On the 
contrary, I believe that never was a time when 
Founders' directions were more scrupulously obser- 
ved than they are now. I will refer to one instance, 
as an illustration of my assertion. 

In the year 1587, one Thomas Seckford gave 
some land in Clerkenwell to found an almshouse at 
Woodbridge, a small town in Suffolk. At the 
date of the Foundation the rent of the land was 
112/. 13J. 4(/. The present income is about 3,600/. 
In the year 1861, the Court of Chancery was 
called upon to make a new scheme for disposing 
of the revenues which the almshouse could not by 
any possibility absorb ; though the number of 
almspeople was increased from thirteen to thirty- 
two. The main question was, from what area the 
recipients of these Clerkenwell rents were to be 
selected. Now, in the original instrument of 
Foundation, being letters patent of Queen Elizabeth, 
it was stated only that there should be an hospital 
in Woodbridge for thirteen poor men. But statutes 
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were to be made by Seckford in his lifetime, and 
after his death by the Governors. Seckford did 
make statutes and thereby directed that the alms- 
people should be chosen from the town of Wood- 
bridge. This gave rise to a very pretty quarrel. 
The Attorney-General representing the public, and 
the Governors, then Lord Romilly and Sir William 
Erie, contended for the wider view, and argued 
that there was no geographical limit as to the 
recipients ; the inhabitants of Woodbridge, headed 
by the minister and churchwardens, contended 
that none but Woodbridge people could receive 
a farthing of the money. The former said that 
the letters patent were the Foundation, the statutes 
being alterable from time to time, therefore there 
was no limit not removable by proper authority. 
The latter said that the statutes clearly indicated 
the Founder's mind, and were inseparable from the 
letters patent, so that to extend the gifts beyond 
Woodbridge would violate the Founder's inten- 
tions. 

The judge * took, legally speaking, a middle 
course, ordering that the inhabitants of Wood- 
bridge should have a preference, and that in 
default of proper objects in Woodbridge, they 
should be selected from the neighbouring parishes. 
Practically, this decision is altogether in favour of 
the Woodbridge people ; they get the whole : and 
I have the opinion of a gentleman with the best 
' Loid Kacberley. 
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means of judging, that the place, which has less 
than s,ooo inhabitants, is thereby extensively 
demoralised. 

Be it observed, that I am not arguing that, the 
law being as it is, the decision ought to have been 
other than it was. My object is to show that so 
entirely is the Founder's will the guide of Courts of 
Law, that they will resort to every species of con- 
trivance to ascertain it, and will look at nothing 
else. Neither in the arguments of counsel, nor in 
the judgment of the Court, is the topic of the 
moral or social effects of the expenditure of this 
lai^e sum in a small town adverted to. Alt parties 
alike set themselves to weigh and scan the old 
documents with a view to extract the Founder's 
intention. 

But it may be said that Courts of Law are 
bound by precedents, and that what they do is 
proof not of what this generation is thinking, but 
of what people thought at the time when each 
precedent happened to be made. Well, then, let 
us go to the Legislature. Surely here, if anywhere, 
we shall find accurate symptoms of the decay and 
ultimate extinction of a pervadii^ social principle ; 
or if it is not decayed, we shall find symptoms of 
its life and vigour. 

I will go back as far as the year 1853, when, 
after numerous attempts and failures,' a Bill was 

' No less tfion eleven Bills were inlrodnced before <me conid be 
passed into law. 
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introduced by Lord Cranworth, which when much 
pruned grew into the first Charitable Trusts Act. 
It is important to see what the prunings were. 
As designed by Lord Cranworth, the Charity 
Commissioners were to receive power to frame 
schemes for the application of any charity funds 
towards the promotion of any charitable purposes 
in the following cases : — 

1. When the original purpose has failed. 

2. Where the Foundation creates pauperism 

or immorality. 

3. Where Foundations, being insufficient in 

value, may usefully be united with others. 

4. When, in Foundations sixty years old, there 

are no beneficial results, or the benefits 
are insignificant compared to the value. 

The schemes were to be laid before Parliament, 
and, if consented to by the governing body, were 
to pass into law in three months unless annulled ; 
but if not consented to, must be passed like other 
Bills. 

These provisions were struck out, and in their 
stead were introduced the clauses which still exist 
in the Act of 185.3, ^n** which empower the Com- 
missioners to submit schemes to Parliament, but 
without specifying in what classes of cases, and 
without providing any machinery for passing into 
law the schemes when submitted. The inefficiency 
of these clauses has been the subject of repeated 
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but fruitless remarks in the annual Reports of the 
Commission. There has been no subsequent at- 
tempt at legislation similar to Lord Cranworth's. 

At any rate, however, there was in the Act some 
recognition of the fact that cases existed for which 
treatment according to Law would not suffice, and 
for which the powers of the supreme Legislature 
should be invoked. And it seems to me impossible 
to obtain better evidence of the actual state of 
opinion on these matters, than by inquiring how the 
Legislature have dealt with those cases which the 
Charity Commissioners have sent up to it, I pro- 
ceed therefore to examine the three latest cases of 
this kind, premising only that I know of no 
earlier case in which the Legislature has acted on 
wider principles of policy than might actuate the 
Court of Chancery itself, or has done more than 
remove mere formal obstacles out of the way. 

The three latest cases all came on for discus- 
sion in the year 1 867, and will be found stated in the 
Fourteenth Report of the Charity Commissioners. 

The first I shall mention is that of Thomas 
Brown's will : which, oddly enough, is cited by Mr. 
Mill as an example, not of an undue reluctance to 
interfere, but of an undue readiness to interfere, 
with the Founder's directions. It is indeed quite 
clear that Mr. Mill has not consulted any authentic 
record of the case, but has caught it up from some 
newspaper report, or other inaccurate source. His 
statement is such, that I for one should not have 
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known the caseagain, hadit not been that no other 
case exists of a gift to establish an hospital for the 
diseases of brutes. And this, among other ap- 
pearances, leads me to think that in forming the 
opinion here controverted Mr, Mill has been content 
to draw upon the rich treasure-house of his memory 
and his understanding, instead of studying the 
contemporary evidence. 

In the year 1852 Thomas Brown died, having 
bequeathed property to the University of London 
to found 'an institution for investigating, studying, 
' and, without chaise, endeavouring to cure ' the 
maladies of quadrupeds or birds useful to man. 
And for this purpose of founding 'such Animal 
'Sanatory Institution within a mile of either West- 
' minster, Southwark, or Dublin,' he gave his pro- 
perty. This was the general purpose. He then 
proceeded to details. He directed that there 
should be a superintendent or professor of the 
institution, that he should have a residence adjacent 
to it, and a salary, and should deliver certain 
lectures. Kindness to the animals was to be a 
general principle of the institution. And he gave 
power to the University to appoint committees to 
superintend the cases of diseased animals, and to 
decide about the purchase of diseased or injured 
animals, cr their carcases, for the promotion of scieitce. 
Ultimately he declared that if the University should 
refuse this gift, or should omit to found the institu- 
tion within nineteen years, or if the institution 
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should ' anyhow not continue to be conducted bonA 
'fide for the said purpose agreeably to the conditions 
' aforesaid,' his property should go over to the 
University of Dublin, for the purpose of teaching 
the Welsh, Sclavonic, Russian, Persian, Chinese, 
Coptic, and Sanscrit languages. 

The validity of the gift was disputed by the 
testator's family, but was affirmed by the Court of 
Chancery.' The amount of the property is about 
;£ 30,000 consols. The University of London 
accepted the bequest, and have always declared 
their resolution to observe the testator's directions 
in the minutest details if so compelled by law. 
But they found the property so small that the 
acquisition of a site within a mile of London or 
Westminster, and the erection of a hospital, would 
exhaust the funds, unless the thing were done on so 
small a scale as to make it comparatively useless. 
Even so they thought it would be more usefully 
applied than in teaching the prescribed languages 
at Dublin. But conceiving that Brown's main 
object was to promote a study ultimately useful to 
mankind (and, indeed, but for this, his gift would 
have been void), they desired not to establish a 
separate hospital, but to engraft the institution into 
their own body by establishing a special department 
of veterinary science and practice. This then was 
the sole question : whether the Universityof London 

' University of London v. Yarrow, 23 Beav. IS9; I De G. & 
Jo. 73. 
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should be allowed to follow what they considered 
to be the most efficient method of promoting 
Brown's leading object, or be compelled to follow 
his detailed directions to the comparative frustra- 
tion of that object. In either alternative the inte- 
rests of Dublin University were out of the question. 
In either alternative the respect to be given to the 
testator's main intention, as they understood it, was 
out of the question. The sole point for decision 
was, whether his wishes should be carried into efltct 
more efficiently and less formally, or more formally 
and less efficiently. 

In what quarters Mr. Mill has found that it is 
' still uncertain whether this bequest will be allowed 
' to take effect '— that the University of London 
'could not with propriety undertake a duty so 
' remote from the ends of its appointment ' — that 
anybody has contended that an mstitution for 
studying the pathology of brutes is either useless 
or unimportant^ — has heard this made 'a subject of 
' contemptuous jeering, and an example held up to 
' show the absurdities of testators and the folly of 
'endowments' I cannot tell. All I know is that 
the subject has not been so treated by any authority 
that has had to deal with it.' 

' The Bishop of Down, in a flippant speech, characlerised the 
b«quesl as ' foolish and eccentric' Possibly these are the remarks 
to which Mr. Mill refers. But they were obviously made by one 
who had given no pains to the subject, and were quite benesth his 

After the decision in the House of Lords the Senate determined 
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The Charity Commissioners took the same view 
of the case with the University of London, and pro- 
posed a legislative scheineforthe purpose. It remains 
to be seen how the Legislature received this scheme. 

It was presented to the House of Lords by the 
Duke of Marlborough, who at the same time inti- 
mated his disapproval of it, and that of the Govern- 
ment. In opposition to it, Lord Cairns said (I 
quote from the Times of June 26, 1867) :— 

The question was not whether Mr, Brown made the 
wisest will, nor whether their lordships could not have 
made a belter. . . . The question now was whelher the 
Charity Commissioners had a right to make a new will 
for the testator. . . . The new scheme miglit be a very 
good one, but it was at all events toially different from 
that of the testator, because it swept away the idea of a 
sanatorium, and substituted for it the general idea of 
improving veterinary science. It provided for lectures 
being given and medals being conferred, but the fioor 

quadrupeds atid birds were altogether forgotten 

In conclusion, he expressed a hope that their lordships 
would not take the violent step of setting aside the will of 
the testator. 

Other peers took the same line, and the Bill was 
rejected by a majority of 48 to 16. 

It is true that some prejudice was imported into 
this case by the notion, an unfounded one as 1 have 
shown, that the pecuniary interests of Dublin 
by an overwhelming majorily {20 to 2) that they would set up the 
hospital according lo Brown's directions, and they are now actively 
engaged in doing so. 

The above sentence was wiitten in 1869. The hwiptal is now 
(1879) in existence. 
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University were affected by it. But I search in 
vain through the debate for any suggestion of the 
principle that the public interest is to be considered 
as well as the testator's directions, in arrangements 
of property given to public uses ; or even of the 
lower principle that it is right to carry the main 
object into effect at the expense of the details, if 
the latter are found to impede the former. I find 
no attempt to examine what was the main object 
of the gift, and the only object for which the validity 
of such gifts can be allowed ; no reference to the 
utility to man ; not even an inquiry whether the 
^poor quadrupeds and birds'^ would not benefit 
more by an efficient study of their pathology than 
by an inefficient one. From b^inning to end of 
the discussion but one strain is heard, ' What the 
' testator has written, he has written, and no human 
' power shall alter one jot or one tittle of it.' 

The next case is that of Etwall Hospital, In Case of 
the year 1556 Sir John Port settled property for 
the purpose of founding a school, and also an alms- 
house for six of the poorest of Etwall parish, who 
were to have weekly for ever \s. Zd. a piece. The 
object of applying to Parliament was to remove 

' Even considered as a mere legal argamen', this remark of Lord 
Caima is a singular one. If only the ' quadrupeds and birds ' had 
been mentioned, the gift would have been void. It is the utility to 
man that savours the whole bequest, and makes it vali 1. I lake it 
thai an almshouse for the kind treatment of scorpions could not form 
the subject of ■ Itgal bequest, though it may \k true that — 
' He pnyclh btH oha lovcih bcu 
Both man uid bird aod beut.' 
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certain formal obstacles to the creation of a good 
governing body, and to get clear ground for estab- 
lishing a better scheme. The point on which the 
proposed scheme came into collision with the 
principle of deference to Founders' directions was 
this — that it was proposed to extend the choice 
of inmates for the hospital beyond the parish of 
EtwalL 

Etwall is an agricultural parish, having at this 
time just fifty-eight labourers living in it. The 
income of the charity, applicable to school as well 
as almshouse, approached £l,.<XXi per annum. 
Careful inquiries had been made which showed 
that the chance of being elected into the almshouse 
attracted into Etwall the class of persons who like 
to live at other people's expense, and that the 
poor-rates of Etwall were much higher than the 
average rates of neighbouring parishes with the 
same class of population. Nevertheless the pro- 
posal to make any but Etwall men eligible for the 
almshouse excited keen opposition. The principal 
objectors said — 

We protest most earnestly against any extension ol 
the area for the selection of almsmen, as utterly opposed 
to the wishes of the Founder, and to every principle oi 
justice ; the intention of the Founder having evidently 
been to benefit in this respect the parish of Etwall 
alone. 

To this it was answered that the Founder's 
plans did not work well under existing circum- 
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stances ; that it was idle to speculate what he would 
do if he was now living, and found his estate of. 
great value, a poor law subsisting, rapid and cheap 
means of transit provided, and many local divisions 
obliterated ; that even on the lowest and narrowest 
ground it could be shown that the privileges of 
Etwall were not beneficial; that the elTect of the 
almshouse at best was to relieve the poor-rate, and 
that the people in Etwall paid more poor-rate than 
their neighbours. 

The Bill was passed into law ; but with certain 
alterations made by a Committee of the House of 
Commons, one of which struck out the proposal to 
widen the area of selection. 

So Etwall retains this peculiar kind of boon 
because Sir John Port, speaking more than three 
centuries ago, so willed it. 

The third case is that of Tancred's Charity, Tancrrfi 
If time allowed I should like to give a full history 
of this remarkable Foundation from the beginning 
until now ; for it illustrates every kind of vice 
incident to our system of Foundations ; the cold- 
blooded selfishness and vanity of its Founder, its 
triumph over all legal objections, its fruits of endur- 
ing evil, and the feebleness of all powers to deal 
with it But I must confine myself to those parts 
of the case which bear on the present question. 

Christopher Tancred was a Yorkshire squire, 
of whose good deeds in his lifetime, if such there 
were, fame is silent He had no issue. His heirs 
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were his five sisters, but he did not choose that his 
landed property, which was lat^e, should be divided 
or become disconnected with his name, so he gave 
it on his death to charity. This motive he openly 
avows in the deed of foundation. The usual litiga- 
tion took place, with the usual ill success on the 
part of the heirs. The Chancellor could only 
lament that he was not able to decide in their favour. 

His plan was to keep up his mansion-house and 
park at Whixley as a residence for twelve decayed 
gentlemen, natives of Great Britain, and of the 
religion of the Church of England. The house 
was to be called Tancred's Hospital, its inmates 
Tancred's Pensioners ; the curate of Whixley was 
to read prayers to them every day, and preach a 
sermon on the anniversary of Tancred's death every 
year. He also founded twelve studentships for 
Divinity, Physic, and Law, and directed that the 
four students of Divinity should graduate at Christ's 
College, the four of Physic at Caius College, and 
that the four of Law should be called to the Bar at 
Lincoln's Inn ; in the halls of which three institu- 
tions public orations were to be delivered on the 
anniversary of his death, ' in perpetual remembrance 
' of the said charity.' 

Christopher Tancred died in the year 1754. 
Some account of the Hospital from the year 1809 
onwards may be found by the curious, in the Report 
before referred to, and in the Report' of Mr. Martin 
who inspected the place. It is sufficient to say 
■ Printed by Order of the House of Commont. 1867. 
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here that the mode of life forced on the pensioners 
was so wretched, and resulted in such scandals, that 
hardly anybody could avoid the conclusion that 
the Hospital must be broken up. 

The Charity Commissioners framed a legislative 
scheme for this purpose. It proposed to distribute 
a limited sum in pensions grantable to residents 
anywhere in Great Britain, and to apply the rest 
of the income (which exceeds ^£'4,000 a year) in 
increasing the studentships. No one objected to 
the destruction of the Hospital, But the scheme 
proposed, as the necessity for a common life was to 
cease, to omit the limitations of common sex and 
common religion for pensioners ; and, as the 
studentships were to be multiplied, not to place 
any statutory obligation on the students to receive 
their education at the three places specified by the 
Founder. These relaxations were opposed, and 
were all disallowed by the Special Committee to 
whom the Bill was referred. The measure did not 
proceed any further in the year 1867; time ran 
against it. In the year 1868 Mr. Beresford Hope 
introduced it in the shape in which it left the hands 
of the Special Committee, and it was opposed by 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre and others on the ground of its 
narrow limitations. These were defended princi- 
pally by Lord Cranbome and Mr. Henley. Those 
acute thinkers and vigorous debaters were not 
likely to omit giving any reason that could be 
found for retaining the restrictions. Yet, on a re- 
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perusal of the debate (I take the report of the 
Titnes, March 26, 1868), I cannot discover that any 
reason at all is assigned for them, except that the 
Founder had so willed it. 

The Bill was thrown out, and so the matter 
remains in suspense at the present moment' 

The treatment of this measure is the only piece 
of evidence I know in favour of Mr. Mill's belief, 
because the Special Committee did not object to 
the destruction of the Hospital, and the full House 
did object to the reactionary alterations of its 
Special Committee. But how faint a piece of 
evidence ! The destruction of the Hospital was 
assented to by all parties ; the case against its 
continuance was glaring, its unhappy inmates 
desired it, and it was opposed to no private interests. 
But as for the other departures from the Founder's 
detailed orders, inapplicable as they had become 
to the change of circumstances, they were opposed 
and could not be carried, though the scheme without 
them could not be carried either. The most brilliant 
victory then as yet achieved, even in the House of 
Commons, by the principle which Mr. Mill conceives 
to be in the ascendant, and so much so that he 
is called on to deprecate its too sweeping operation, 
is to produce a dead lock when a change is proposed, 
unless the change happens to be one that con- 
ciliates all interests, and has become almost a 
matter of necessity. 

' A scheme has since been passed for breaking up the Hospital. 
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I pass now to the Irish Church Bill, which is Irish 
thought to afford Such conclusive evidence of the Aci. 
decay in reverence for Founders. Will Mr. Mill 
pardon me for thinking that he has not kept clearly 
before his mind the distinction between public 
endowments and private ones ? In addressing a 
lecture to the Clergy of Sion College last year; 
some time before the present question of the Irish 
Church was brought forward, I drew pointed 
attention to this distinction ; and I here quote my 
own words, because they are just as new as if 
they had never been spoken, and because, after 
consideration, I cannot express my meaning better. 
After showing the unreasonable character of our 
law in allowing men long dead to dictate to the 
living how they should enjoy the fruits of the 
earth, I supposed an opponent to ask whether there 
ought to be no Foundations, and whether I was 
prepared to apply my reasoning to such a one as 
the Church. And the answer was as follows ; — 

On- this occasion I assume that an endowed national 
Church is a good thing. Let our other Foundations 
become national also, and they may become good things. 
You have heard me again and again during this lecture 
use the terms ' Private Foundations ' or ' Private Endow- 
'ments.' It is those alone of which I have been speaking.- 
The vice of them is that they continue to be govemed 
by the i^eas of men who knew nothing of either the 
knowledge or the wants of our age, even if they did of 
their own. If the endowments of the Church were now 
held upon trust to propagate the views which prevailed 
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six, eight or ten centuries ago ; if some strong extemsl 
power had interposed to keep the beliefs and the know- 
ledge of the Oergy from change and at the same time to 
preserve their possessions from the fate which has over- 
taken monastic possessions in this country and ecclesias- 
tical possessions in other countries, then I say without 
hesitation that such an establishment as that would be 
no blessing but a curse and a blight upon the nation. 
There have been many and there still are some who wish 
to persuade us that the Church (meaning the body of 
Clergy) is a sort of corporation possessing inalienable and 
indefeasible rights to certain property. Such a doctrine 
seems to me to have no more foundation in law or in 
history than it has in natural light or in jx>licy. At 
every crisis of change in this country the principle that 
Church endovmients are national property has been 
asserted in unmistakable terms. The Romanists found 
it so at the Refonnation, the Episcopalians at the Great 
Rebellion, the Presbyterians and Independents at the 
Restoration, the Nonjurors and Scotch Episcopalians at 
the Revolution ; and it items net untikdy that the presetit 
generation may see the same principle applied lo the Irish 
Church. You hold your property by the most secure 
and honourable tenure. It is because it is national pro- 
perty, and is eperaied on and moulded from time to time 
by the national itiill, and is held to support public officers 
holding a definite and important legal posidon, and so 
kept in sympathy ivith the heart ^ the nation, that it is still 
preserved as a valuable possession and prized by many 
of the most diverse thinkers of the day. 

And so with Private Foundations ; if they are made 
really national they may become really precious. But 
if they are left to be the sport of 40,000 chance-medley 
wills ; if they are applied not to meet the real needs of 
society, but with superstitious regard to the behests of the 
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dead, they can hardly fail to share the fate of all institu- 
tions which have ceased to benefit mankind, and are of 
sufficient importance to attract cupidity or to provoke 
enmity. 1 believe that they are destined for improve- 
ment and not for destruction. The course taken by the 
Legislature with respect to Colleges at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge and to Public Schools, and the growing desire to 
inquire into the position of the Charitable Foundations, 
give hope that when the subject has been sufficiently 
studied and discussed, improvement will not be long in 
coming. 

Bearing in mind this distinction, the Irish 
Church Bill will at once be perceived to be found- 
ed on the very principle which Mr. Mill says is 
obsolete. It is only another instance just added 
to the earlier instances above cited, of an assertion 
by the nation, that Church Establishments are 
national property. In other words, the State is 
the Founder, and, therefore, may deal freely with 
the Foundation on every adequate emergency. 
But when we come to gifts by private persons, how 
does the Bill deal with them ? Why, on the 
principle that they still belong to the private 
Founder, and that his wishes are to be ascertained 
and are still to govern the property. They are 
not to be taken as simple augmentations of a 
public and national fund, and to follow the fate of 
the stock into which they have been grafted. The 
grafts are to be carefully extracted, and to be 
inoculated into a new stock supposed to represent 
that which the Founders desired to enrich. 
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It is indeed true that augmentations prior to 
the year 1660 are not to be resumed. But this is 
not on the ground that time has run against their 
resumption, or on any rough principle of possession 
or of confiscation. It is on the much more subtle 
and legal ground that the character of the then 
establishment to which they were given is not 
identical with the character of the present estab- 
lishment. The Church before that time is said to 
have contained the germ of what is now Presby- 
terian, as well as of what is now Anglican. We 
therefore cannot find or create the new stock, 
representing that which the Founders desired to 
enrich. But, says Mr. Gladstone : — 

IVhen we come to the time of Charles If., at which 
period the ecclesiastical conditions both of England and 
Ireland became distinct, we ask you then to distinguish 
between private and public endowments, because we 
know historically that a man at any rate knew what he 
was doing, and the fair presumption arises thai if he gave 
his money to the Church it was for the support of that 
form of religion to which it is now applied. 

So far the Bill and its promoters. Now let me 
turn to its most distinguished opponent. What 
light does his speech throw upon the notion that 
Founder-worship is the creed of an insignificant 
minority who lag behind the j^ ? 

Sir Roundell Palmer deals with the Establish- 
ment in a broad and statesmanlike manner. As 
to political privileges, he asks the questions 
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whether they are for the public good, or for the 
good of religion ; and answering both questions in 
the negative, he is for taking them away. But he 
says : — 

The question whether you will uke away Ike properly 
seems to me an entirely different thing. 

Now why ? Certainly not because masses of 
men value political privileges less than pelf? 
Certainly not because Sir Roundell Palmer himself 
takes this sordid view of human interests. His 
whole life, and notably his recent actions, give the 
lie to such a suggestion. He might speak both to 
the Irish Church and to his friends in the ministry 
as Lovelace to Lucasta : — 

I could not love thee, dear, so much. 

Loved I not honour more. 
Why then does he think that, before we take 
away pohttcal privileges from a class of .the com- 
munity, the public good and the good of religion 
are to be the paramount, perhaps the only, con- 
siderations ; but before we take property from 
the same class of the community, those con- 
siderations, if indeed they operate at all, are not 
to be paramount ? The answer is, that the shade 
of the Founder stands in the path and forbids him 
to do with the lesser possession that which he 
admits it is for tlie public good and the good of 
religion to do with the greater. I understand the 
substance of his argument to be this :' — 

' In all atlemptg to reproduce another man's arguments, injustice 
must be done to dteir force ; that cannot he helped. And it U not 
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Church property generally is not national property, 
and will not be so till we pass a law to make it sa 
There is no precedent for treating it as such. It is pro- 
perty whiuh we find to have belonged from time imme- 
morial to a class of the community, and which we must 
presume to have been given to it by those who desired 
that class to have it. As to the Irish Church especially, 
its endowments are distinctly traceable to private hands. 
They have principally been made since the Reformation. 
Our lungs became possessed of confiscated lands, some 
of which they bestowed on private persons, whose des- 
cendants still possess them, and others they bestowed 
on the Church. At all events, the tithe rent-charge 
never was public property, it was never imposed for 
Imperial purposes, but solely for the purpose of spi- 
ritual ministrations. By public property, we mean such 
things as money in the Exchequer or Crown I.,ands, 
which may be dealt with by the nation as it wills. Other 
property such as that of Universities and Charities, is 
public in the sense that the public are interested in its 
management and have a right to regulate and control it, 
but it is not disposable at the will and pleasure of the 
nation.' It is not national either in point of law, or in 
point of fact and substance. Now we have no right to 
take such property and dispose of it at our will, unless 
we prove either a case of gross misconduct against its 
possessors, or that it is not used or usable for its pre- 
scribed purposes. The former case is not proved at all. 
The latter is not proved in those places where substantial 
Anglican congregations exist These portions of the 

alwap easy, when re-airanging and greatly condensing them, to do 
justice to thfir tenoi. But if I misrepresent Sir Roundell Palmer, 
it is quite unintentional. 

' I presume, therefore, that Sir Roundell Palmer means that the 
right ef control is merely in o(d« to see that the Foundei"* com- 
mands are obeyed. 
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community are the real persons who have vested interests 
in the endowments, and you have no right to take them 
away for the use and behoof of the whole community. 
Neither can you distinguish between public and private 
endowments. Mr. Gladstone himself says there is no 
distinction, except as a matter of sentiment. I agree with 
him. I think the sentiment is irresistible when you pro- 
p>ose to take away private endowments. But I carry it 
somewhat further. I think it equally irresistible with 
regard to all parochial endowments whatever. 

Such, stripped of its rhetoric and illustrations 
is, as I understand it, the main argument of 
Sir Roundell Palmer. And it is easy to see that 
it is from first to last a firm and bold assertion of 
the indefeasible rights of Founders. As long as 
he is dealing with political privileges, which must 
have come from the State, and cannot by any 
stretch of human ingenuity be attributed to any 
private Founder, he admits the right of the State 
to deal freely with them, and his masculine sense 
of right, unfettered by old traditions, shows him 
how they ought to be dealt with. But the moment 
he comes to property he falls under the dominion 
of the superstition which Mr. Mill says is effete, 
and bows down to the legal idol, the Founder. 
He su^ests that all Church endowments have 
come from private persons ; he dwells on gifts by 
kings ; he seems to argue that the tithe rent-charge 
has some more closely prescribed purpose than the 
tithe for which it was substituted. He then boldly 
declares that all parochial endowments stand on 
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the same footing, and that certain portions of the 
community have an interest in these endowments 
which an irresistible sentiment makes indefeasible. 

Well, but if the endowments are not national 
property, to whom, after present incumbencies are 
spent, do they belong ?' Not to that impalpable 
tning called an Anglican congregation or com- 
munity. Such a body is only ascertainable by 
reference to the terms of some Foundation, If so, 
they belong to the dead Founders, and are still 
governed by their directions ; it is they whom we 
are robbing, and whose rights we are violating. 

Now such being the aigument, how was it 
answered ? I pass over the appeals ad komineiti 
and charges of inconsistency, as being neither 
sound in themselves nor relevant to the present 
discussion. Speaking ad rem Mr. Gladstone made 
two points. First, he reasserted the nationality of 
Church property, meaning that the State occupies 
the position of Founder. Secondly, he laid down 
that ' when property is given for a purpose that is 
' not attained and that cannot be attained, then it is 
' the duty of the Legislature to see that the pro- 
' perty is no longer wasted.' But this principle I 
imagine that Sir Roundell Palmer would not 
dispute. His answer is, that the purpose of these 
endowments is the due maintenance of Anglican 

I The absurdity or any ftrrt'Mm^tf between public and private 
property b very clearly exposed by Mr. Hare in the Fortnightly 
Review for March, 1869. 
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doctrine and worship, and that where substantial 
congregations exist that is duly maintained. And 
the Court of Chancery would probably say the 
same. On both points therefore, the difference 
turns on minor and indeed legal questions as to 
the origin of the endowments, and whether their 
purpose is or can be attained. 

Now I wish to know why some member of 
that majority which is said to have abjured Founder- 
worship did not rise and say forcibly what I here 
say feebly :- — 

All Church endowments are national property, being 
given for an institution created and maintained by and 
for the nation alone, viz., the £sta>>Iished Church. 
When the nation thinks fit to abolish the Church, it is 
its right and its duty to dispose of the endowments for 
the public good. Moreover, this principle has been 
afHrmed at various critical periods of our history. 
Whether property is transferred from A, who holds one 
belief, to B, who holds another ; or whether it is com- 
manded that A, who has hitherto proressed one belief, 
shall forthwith profess another or leave his post ; the 
result is the same. Practically, the endowments have 
been transferred from a community of one creid to a 
community of another creed. This has been done as 
the sentiments and beliefs of the nation have required 
Those sentiments and beliefs now require that certain 
endowments shall be attached to no creed at all, but shall 
be applied to benefit humanity in other ways. That 
there is no distinction or sound principle between public 
and private endowments I agree, but I draw the opposite 
inference to that drawn by Sir Roundel! Palmer. The 
whole are national property. As is the stock so are the 
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gra(U. Who is he who claims to enforce on us the 
tnaintenaDce of his own transitory views by devoting part 
of the fruits of the earth to that purpose for ever ? And 
if the law has allowed him to do so, is such a law irre- 
versible ? I deny the right of any person to dispose of 
property in such a way that he himself shall remain the 
owner of it for ever ; and this under pretence of giving it 
to public uses. While it remained, was it not his own ? 
If he likes to leave it to private hands, be it so. But if 
he makes the public his heir, his heir the public shall be, 
and they shall enter upon their inheritance and use it 
for their own good. And as for this sentiment that you 
lean upon far support, you will find it a broken reed that 
will pierce you. Your sentiment is an effete superstition. 
The real current of sentiment is running all the Other 
way. For I warn you that the hour is coming, yea, and 
now is, when instead of endowments being religiously 
preserved and worshipped, it will be difhcult to save 
even a remnant &om the wrath excited by their long and 
evil existence. 

Now why was nothing of this sort said ? Simply 
because it was not felt It was not felt because 
the thoughts of men are not tendii^ in the direc- 
tion supposed by Mr. Mill. If they were, is it to 
be supposed that they would not have found ex- 
pression in such a body as the House of Commons 
on such a topic as the disendowment of an Estab- 
lished Church ? If these things had been said, 
they probably would not have elicited the slightest 
response, except some surprise, some anger, and 
some contempt The sentiment appealed to by 
Sir Roundell Palmer does exist It exists in full 
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and unabated force ; and those who really desire, 
as Mr. Mill does, the improvement of our Founda- 
tions, had better endeavour to bring it within the 
bounds of reason, and be content to combat the 
mischiefs of a too zealous Iconoclasm when there 
is some symptom of the prevalence of that spirit- 
In the meantime the sentiment in question, though 
it may be attacked by mere theorists like myself, 
must be respected by the practical statesman. 
I do not question the prudence with which Mr. 
Gladstone has taken up his position, nor the 
sufficiency for the present purpose of the ai^u- 
ments he has adduced. But for all the evidence 
the Irish Church Bill and the debate on it affords, 
both promoters and opponents of the measure 
might belong to the straitest sect of Founder- 
worshippers.' 

If, indeed, the Endowed Schools Bill should Endowed 
. . , . , . , . Schools 

pass m Its present shape, it would be a more satis- acl 
factory symptom of a change of spirit. That Bill 
does propose to apply to certain classes of Foun- 
dations authority enough to make them really 
useful, according to the needs of the present day. 
But from the speech of its very able author, Mr, 
Forster, it would seem as if all this was to be done 

' Since these thoughts were pul on paper there has been a debate 
on (he clauses relating to Endowments, and my anticipations con- 
cerning the &te of my hypothetical speech have been singularly 
verified. One Abdiel, Mr. Vernon Harcourl, uCteied (he words of 
truth, bat no one considered it necessary to argue seriously inanswer 
to him The Tiiaa, no bad exponent of the upper current of 
opinions, quietly set aside bis observations as ine!evant. 
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partly as a sort of homage to the Founders. For- 
getting that the main cause of the inefficiency of 
schools has been the close l^al adherence to the 
instruments of Foundation, and not any departure 
from them, he represents his Bill as one that will 
free schools from the abuses that have arisen in 
their adminislraiion. He deprecates the applica- 
tion of these endowments to primary education, 
because that would be ' a deviation from the tnten- 
' tions of the Founders,' And in another passage 
he expresses a wish that the Founders were now 
present. 

The wish is very easily gratified. They are 
present Being dead, they yet speak. I will take 
the liberty of introducing Mr. Forster to Bishop 
Pur^love, whose acquaintance I have myself made 
within the last two or three years. When in the 
flesh, Robert Pursglove was Bishop of Hull, and 
in the year 1560 he founded a school. His scholars 
were to range from those who had not yet learned 
to speak plainly, to those who could read Horace 
and Cicero, and could write Latin verses. The 
school is divided into four forms. The studies of 
each form are prescribed in minute detail. Nearly 
the whole teaching is to be conducted by the 
master in person. Indeed he is to give two hours 
a week to teaching the children of the first form to 
pronounce and sound their letters and words, which 
when they can do plainly, they are to be promoted 
to the second form. The subjects of instruction, 
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besides pronouncing, are reading, Latin gi'amihar, 
some specified Latin books, composition in Latin 
prose and verse, and on one afternoon in the week 
writing. That is the whole curriculum. The master 
is to be in school ten hours a day during the 
lighter half of the year, and eight during the' 
darker half; thirty-five days in the year, and an 
occasional day in the week, are allowed for holidays. 
That a system so devised ever could have worked 
it is difficult to believe, and it is certain that it has 
not done so within authentic memory. The only 
way in which the school has got any scholars has 
been by an 'abuse,' i.e.,a departure from the Foun- 
der's directions. Moreover, the governing body is 
so cunningly devised that either there is no control 
over the schoolmaster, or there is constant collision 
with him. When the Commissioners reported on 
the school in 1S2;' peace was the order of the day, 
and they intimated that the affairs sadly wanted 
supervision. Of late it has been war, and within 
the last few years it has happened twice that the 
schoolmaster and the rest of the governing body 
have been at deadly feud, though between the two 
occasions every individual of the body had been 
changed. The main incident in the last outbreak 
of hostilities was a formal monition of the master 
by the other governors with a view to his dis- 
missal, because he did not observe the hours, the 
days, and the subjects of teaching prescribed by 
the Founder, This was done in obedience to an 
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.oath taken by all members of the governing body 
•to the following purport : — 

I shall not fraudulently, maliciously, or willingly on 
my part break or neglect any ordinance or statute . . . 
but shall faithfully observe and keep the same to my 
power. , . , And I shall never by any manner of means 
attempt, practise, or go about to change the foundation 
or statutes of the said school, nor do any act or acts, 
thing or things, to the derogation, disturbance, or hin- 
drance thereof, nor of anydiing therein contained. As 
God help me, and the Holy contents of this Book. 

A stem Founder this. We must go a little 
further than the ' removal of abuses ' and a return 
to ' the real intentions of the Founders ' if we are 
to do any good in cases like these. I know 
nothing of Bishop Pursglove, except from his 
statutes. He may have been a very well-meaning 
man ; but from his statutes I should judge him to 
be short sighted, pedantic and arbitrary, the very 
last man we should choose to lay down a per-, 
manent law for us, and about as little likely if he 
were present to help Mr, Forster on with his Bill, 
as Lord Eldon on the woolsack would be likely 
to help him.' 

■ The Acl u passed contained powers, of altering old Inists in 
favour of good methods of education, far beyond any powers pte- 
fiously created by taw. But when these poweis came to be put 
into action, the eurente sutprise and resistance of the existing 
managers of Charities showed that the Acl was passed io ignor- 
ance of its trae nature ; and battles which ought to have been fought 
ill Parliament had to be fought at great disadvantage by the Com- 
missioners. Valuable reforms have however, notvrithstanding all 
tesistance, and with nuuiy defects and drawbacks, been effected 
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" The sum of the foregoing remarks is, that the Auihoriiy 
authority of private Founders in this country is, as den unim- 
it has long been, paramount ; and that except in ^'" 
the utterances of isolated thinkers here and there, 
there are no trustworthy symptoms of its decay. 
So far from this being the creed of a backward 
minority, it is that of the Houses of Parliament, 
and of the most brilliant and v^^orous of the minds 
among them ; for example. Lord Cairns and Sir 
Roundell Palmer. If any progress is to be mad€ 
in impairii^ this authority, it is not by assertions 
that it has no substance left in it, but by repeated 
argument and the exhibition of examples showing 
whata sorry thing it is and how mischievously it 
works. 

Then, if I am right in my estimate of the state uniied 
of public opinion, is not Mr. Mill using his ener- quired to 
gies in a wrong direction, and needlessly arguing ™ 
in favour of liberty, or rather power, for private 
Founders, when he ought to be persuading people 
of the necessity of some public control over them ? 
He himself says that there ought to be a limit of 
time fixed for the Founder's ownership to expire, 
and that gifts calculated to pauperise and de- 
moralise should be immediately remodelled. But 
these are very important reforms, far beyond any- 

but lb« contests convinced every one connected with the Endowed 
Schools Commission duriog its five years of life, thst the directions of 
the Founder, oc conjectures as to his wishes, were id many minUl 
the whole consideration in &iljusting endowments, and to a large 
majoiity the principal consideialion. 
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thing that has yet been attempted. And seeing 
the ill success of those minor reforms that have 
been attempted, and the enormous mass of local 
and personal interest that opposes all reforms, how 
are these to be carried unless people are convinced 
of their necessity, and how are they to be con- 
vinced except by the united efforts of reformers ? 

The greatest genius may be betrayed into false 
moves if he has not taken an accurate survey of 
the position. It is said that af^er the battle of 
Ligny, Napoleon refused to believe that the 
Prussians had retreated in any other direction than 
that of Namur* because that was the line of their 
communications, and to retreat on any other line 
was against military principles. Instead of study- 
ing the facts, he reasoned from his own great 
knowledge of the military art, and fell into a 
terrible error and disaster. So it seems to me that 
Mr. Mill, deeming the enemy beaten, is disposing 
of the spoil, and generously interceding with the 
Supposed victor to leave something to the van- 
quished, whereas he ought to be assisting the few 
and scattered fighters who are endeavouring to 
make head against powerful and compact bat- 
talions, led by earnest and skilful generals. 

On the theories of Mr. Mill respecting the 
power (he calls it liberty) to be allowed to persons 
quitting this world to bind property with conditions 
for long periods of time, I should have much to 
say if time allowed it I think he has misapplied 
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his noble doctrines of human liberty, which have 
no more cordial admirer or adherent than myself. 
To extend them from the actions and thoughts of 
living men to posthumous dispositions of property 
appears to me an error, and no slight one. For 
the present, I must end by saying that I shall 
heartily rejoice if events prove Mr. Mill to be 
right, and me to be wrong, in our contradictory 
estimates of the general understanding. It is in- 
deed true that men's minds at the present time are 
in a state of great agitation and uncertainty. There 
never perhaps was an epoch when old beliefs were 
more extensively undermined by doubts, or when 
the minds of a larger number of men were empty, 
swept, and garnished. At such epochs there hap- 
pen what appear to be very sudden changes, but 
what are only the effects of a bold stroke of leader- 
ship, acting on minds thoroughly unsettled. It 
may turn out that what seems to be a solid wall of 
resistance will fall at the blowing of the horns. 
The resistance to democracy so fell on Lord 
Palmerston's death, and the Irish Church on the 
first sounding of Mr, Gladstone's trumpet-note. If 
it be so, the event will be a glad sufprise to me. 
But until it is shown to be so, I call upon all who 
desire to substitute life for death, and movement 
for stc^nation, and particularly on the members of 
this Society, which has done so much to force im- 
portant but uninviting subjects on public attention, 
to join in overthrowing a popular idol, and opening 
one more path to improvement 

■ooglc 
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It has occurred to me to speak twice in public on Pnor ad- 
this dry subject, and I shall make no apolc^ for dealing 
briefly recapitulating what has been said before, i^tand 
because it forms a necessary introduction to that 
which I have now to say. 

The first address dealt principally with the 
Fast, and was mainly an historical answer to the 
question, — ' How did we arrive at our present stand- 
'point?' The second dealt principally with the 
Present, and aimed at answerii^ the question, — 
'What is our present standpoint?' Before I sit 
down to-day, I shall attempt an answer to the much 
more difficult and conjectural question, — 'At what 
'ought we to aim for the Future?' 

Indeed, each of these questions is inseparably 
bound up with the other two ; nor have I done so 
idle A thing as to attempt the treatment of one 
without trenching on the others. The bearing of 
the Fast cannot be traced without an exhibition of 
the Present and some forecast of the Future. The 
position of the Present cannot be explained without 
examining its two outlooks — the retrospect and 
the prospect. And to make plans for the Future 
without an accurate analysis of that which is, and at 
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least some study of that which has been, is a rash 
proceeding likely to result in failure. 

The first thing I endeavoured to show was, that 
whereas the English nation has been keenly alive to 
the mischiefs of perpetual settlements in other 
cases, and has, in ways more or less orderly, defeated 
them, it has-, from a- variety of causes, allowed t« 
Founders of what are called Charities, in othec 
words, to settlors of property to public uses, a power 
ofposthumous disposition, unlimited in point of time, 
and almost unlimited in range of object. This 
power has, like other arbitrary and excessive powers, 
been used with little self-denial, little public spirit, 
and more especially with little wisdom. It has 
been used selfishly and blindly, according to the 
ordinary passions and capacities of ordinary men.- 
Yet we have chosen to remain in bondage to the 
fetters which men no wiser nor better than ourselves, 
and long. since dead, have forged for us. I have 
endeavoured to trace out the causes of this singular 
phaenomenon ; have combated what I think the 
unreasonable and superstitious r^^rd for the com-- 
mands of persons who have shown no claim to be 
regarded beyond their fellows ; have denied the 
right (apart from positive law) of any human being 
whatever so to enforce his will on posterity; have 
contended that the positive law, v^ich does in this 
country allow such extravagant power, should be 
altered, and that the management of property 
should be resumed by those who atone can either 
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manage or enjoy it, viz^ the existing generation of 
men ; endeavouring to express my doctrines in this 
simple formula — that Property is not the Property 
of the Dead but of the Living, 

My next pioposition was, that we are makii^ 
no substantial progress towards sounder views ; and 
for the proof of this, I relied principally on tlw 
evidence afforded by the various essays at legisla' 
tion on this subject for some years past. One 
object in doing so was to controvert an opposite 
opinion expressed by Mr, Mill — an opinion which 
was calculated to stop all exertions in the directioq 
ef progress, and indeed to turn them backwards, as 
it appears to have done in his own case. Mr. Mill 
thinks that people at lai^e are sufficiently convinced 
of the. impolicy of perpetual settlements to public 
uses, and that now there is daoger of their not 
allowing enough of posthumous powerto rich people. 
X think that there ts not the smallest symptom 
of any such danger, if danger it is to be called, and 
fear that we have made no appreciable advance 
towards shaking theabsolute dominion of Founders. 

Notwithstanding this, I liave been urged to, 
examine, and I now propose to examine, how 
far the existing powers of Founders ought to be 
curtailed. And in so doing, 1 will again deal Mr.j. s. 

** ^ Mills doc- 

with the doctrines advanced by Mr. Mill, in the wn". 
paper to which I have already referred. I do so 
fcr two reasons; Fir^t, because those doctrines 
seem to me to contain much error; and error- 
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from a man of such mark, and on a subject too 
which hardly anybody has taken the pains to study, 
produces disastrous effects. I have already Qime 
across cases in which people who really shrink from 
and wish to Suppress the whole discussion, are 
delighted to quote so great an authority in favour 
of quiescence. Secondly, because ailments (I am 
not speaking of assertions) in favour of the authority 
of Founders are so scarce that it is refreshing to 
find one of substance enough to grapple with, and 
useful to know whither to direct one's force. First, 
I will perform the more pleasant task of noting the 
points of agreement Mr, Mill allows that gifts to 
public uses which work a clear and positive public 
mischief ought at once to be interfered with, and 
he instances doles or distributions of direct alms. 
Again, he thinks that in all cases there ought to be 
some limit of time beyond which the Founder's 
intention should be wholly disregarded, or, in othef 
words, when his ownership over the property should 
cease. In both these propositions, as far as they 
go, I heartily agree : merely observing, that they 
have not jet found acceptance, that the evils 
arising from their non-recognition are very serious^ 
the powers engaged in opposition to them very 
great, and that there is no chance of these or any 
Other useful reforms being made acceptable to the 
nation at lat^e, until they have learned to estimate 
the right of posthumous disposition more nearly at 
its true value. 
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But when we come to consider at what point 
of time the Founder's ownership shall cease, Mr, 
Mill propounds schemes which seem to me objec- 
tionable, and founds them on reasoning which isi 
absolutely fatal to all effective reform on such a 
subject. 

His first and most characteristic ailment is, "''^J^" 
that variety, and not uniformity, is the thing most the value 
essential to human prepress. Minorities, he says, and mdi- 
ought to be protected, The experiments of individ- 
uals to promote the public good ought to be allowed ; 
and to disallow them in the supposed interest 
of the public, is an offence against human liberty. 
And he inveighs against the intolerance of the 
majority respecting other people's disposal of 
' their property,' of ' money of their own,' of 'what 
* is lawfully their own,' after their deaths. Now, Noiappii- 
that the thoughts and speculations of adult reason- ^ihu° 
able beii^s should be left to play freely and """"' '" 
without restraint, I agree. Their actions should 
be as free as is consistent with the avoidance of 
injury to their neighbours. To justify restraint of 
individual action on the ground of detriment to 
others, the detriment should be clear and indu-< 
bitable ; or, in legal language, the benefit of the 
doubt should always be given in favour of individ- 
ual freedom* So much the perfect law of liberty 
requires, and so much is essential for the due 
progress of mankind. These principles demand 
that, in the expenditure of money, as in other 
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things, adult reasonable beings should be left to 
act neariy as they please. While a man is alive; 
you have a tolerably sure guarantee that he will 
not, for any public object, expose himself to 
privations, to blame, to ridicule, to the chances of 
failure, or even undei^o the exertions which any 
original or eccentric course involves, unless he has 
some strong enthusiasm or conviction that he is 
right. This guarantee might not work in all cases, 
iMit it would in so many that the others may be 
safely disregarded. 

But when a man's deeds are to have no opera- 
tion till he is dead, what security have we that he 
will be guided by any considerations of public 
spirit or benevolence; that he will feel the. weight 
of respcwsibility ; that his passions will be chasten- 
ed by conscience, or his fancies corrected by sober 
reason and reflection ? 

I have intimated on previous occasions my deep 
, distrust of ^.priori reasoning on practical subjects. 
Speculation and conjecture are doubtless essential 
to all discovery, but they should be carefully 
collated with facts, and if unverified are worth 
very little- To my mind the conjectural reasoning" 
is against Mr. Mill's view. But I willingly turn 
from it to the teaching of experience. And it 
seems to me that if there were any truth in the 
notion that, in order to have useful experiments^ 
properly tried in matters of public interest, we 
ought to put it in the power of men to mako 
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posthumous dispositions for this purpose, our 
histcuy, and especially our history of the last 2$& 
years, would abound with instances of valuable 
discoveries being made by means of such dispos- 
itions. We should be able to point to institutions 
and arrangements of great and acknowledged value 
taking their origin in some bequest, and which, 
but for that bequest, could never have flourished. 
Where are they ? I ask Mr. Mill and those wh9 
agree with him to point out one, and when I am 
told of it, I promise to examine it 
■ At present, though our law has favoured gifts 
to public uses beyond that of any other country, 
though the wealth of our testators has exceeded 
that of any other country, I have never come 
across a single case to support Mr. Mill's hypothesis, 
that the power of binding the public to accept 
property on a testator's own conditions, is of value 
in the discovery of new modes of benefiting the 
public' But I have come across many, very 
many, cases in which that power has visibly 
(^>erated to demoralise the testator himself, and 
all whom his actions affect After my accustomed 
method, I will proceed to cite some. 

The first case' is one of very blameworthy case oi 
character, both as regards motives and results. I J*"''- 

I In the course of the subsequent discussion Mr. Fitch stated 
that he had lately examined t20 Scholastic Foundations withour 
finding anjthing original or valuable in any of them. 

■ This account oTJarvis's Foundation islalten mainly iVom a letter 
wriuen by Mr. Hare to the Bishop of Herefoid, in the year 1S56. 
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}iave, on a previous occasion, attempted to classify 
the motives of Founders, with a warning as to the 
difficulty of referring any act to a single motive. 
In this instance, however, the Founder appears to 
have been remarkably single-hearted, His motive 
was spite. 

Geoi^e Jarvis was a man of property in 
Herefordshire. The neighbours tell us that no 
charitable intentions entered his mind until he was 
displeased at the marriage of his only daughter, or 
at some incident therewith connected. He lived 
to see his daughter become a mother and a grand- 
mother, but he nursed his resentment through all 
changes and chances of life. His grandson had to 
sell a settled family estate to pay off charges upon 
it. Jarvis was then heard to say that he could 
clear the young man's estate and make him all 
right, but he would not. He made a will, by which, 
with moderate exceptions, he disinherited all his 
issue, and gave fais property (about icx>,ooo/.) to 
trustees, bidding them apply the income to the 
poor of three specified parishes, in money, pro- 
visions, physic, or clothes. One Mr. Holford, a 
friend of his, to whom the design of this will 
became known, remonstrated with him, saying, 
' The infant children of your grandson cannot 
' have disobliged you ;' but he was unrelenting. He 
died in 1793, without change of purpose. 

The fruits of his act were, like its root, evil. 
The whole population of all classes in the three 
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parishes was, by the Census of rSoi, under 900. 
To describe the state of things thus produced, I 
borrow the language of Mr. Hare, who officially 
inspected the place ; — 

The distribution of 2,300/. a year in alms brought 
into the parishes, not labourers seeking employment 
where it was likely to be found, but persons naturally 
desirous of participation in gifts which could be obtained 
without labour. The landowners, or wealthy inhabitants, 
were not likely to make any provision for the residence 
of increased numbers, whose immigration they did not 
invite ; but, as habitations were necessary, the cottages 
became more crowded ; houses, not more than sufficient 
for one family, were divided into two or more, and other 
dwellings were built, not the production of capital directed 
to the supply of a social necessity, or in situations adapted 
for the convenience of the employer and the employed, 
but built by the poor themselves, or those little above 
them, some on waste and others on remote spots, with 
regard to little else than mere shelter. I will not venture 
to repeat the traditions which are current of the evils 
which this state of things created ; but the inhabitants of 
the country round these parishes, who remember their 
state some years ago, are uniform in their testimony of 
the demoralisation of which the poor were by this means 
made the victims. Their mode of existence is said in 
some respects to have resembled that alternation of want 
and repletion which is characteristic of the savage state. 
The absence of regular employment for so many persons 
often occasioned at times want and suffering, whilst the 
large quantities of food distributed at other times led to 
great excesses. No habits of care or providence taught 
them to husband that which it had cost them no labour 
to obtain ; and where poverty was the title to participa- 
H 
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tioD, there was little encouragement to that steady indus- 
try which could alone avert It Idleness, discontent, and 
improvidence were found to be the fruits of this ill con- 
ceived and ill-judged gift, to which must be added an 
immorality of life, the results of which are yet distinctly 
felt. 

I need add no more, except to say that this 
miserable state of things took place under a 
Chancery scheme settled by Lord Eldon in the 
year 1802, and was not altered till the year 1852, 
when an Act of Parliament was passed. This, by 
the way, is just fifty years, the minimum time for 
which Mr, Mill thinks that living men ought to 
submit to Founders' experiments for the public 
good.' - But with the subsequent history of the 
Foundation, unsatisfactory enough, we have now 
nothing to do. Its origin and early history are a 
standing monument, though only one of many, 
warning us not to trust our 1 appiness to the good 
feeling or the good sense of persons who know 
that they will be safe from the disasters their acts 
may cause, 
casr of I turn now to a very difTerent kind of man, 

Abbofi! '^ one who may be credited with a sincere wish to do 
well in the disposition of his property. Geoi^e 

' It is true (hat (he Foundation in question was for doles, which 
Mr. Mill would proscribe. But in tSoi perhaps most men thought 
almsgiving was necessarily good. Certainly great quantities of 
persons left money in this way, hoping to have it imputed to Iheir 
credit in the great account. And after all, the remark would not 
touch the present question, which is. whether it can safely be pe.mitted 
to men lo play fantastic tricks at the expense of posterity olcKie. 
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Abbott, Archbishop of Canterbury, was a man of 
learning and accomplishments, not unversed in 
state affairs, and of more than average worth and 
integrity. He was a native of Guildford, and 
desired to benefit the town he loved. It seems 
that at an earlier date manufactures had been 
carried on in Guildford, but that this trade had 
ebbed away from it. Abbott's notion was to 
restore the trade, and also to build an almshouse 
for the poor. 

My principal reason for examining this case is, 
that it has been brought forward as an admirable 
specimen of Foundations, and as a« example and 
reason why they should be more encoun^ed by 
the Law than they are. The most eminent witness 
examined by the Parliamentary Committee who 
reported on this subject in the year 1844, was the 
late Sir Francis Palgrave. His evidence is very 
voluminous, and full of learning. He is a warm 
advocate for eleemosynary Foundations, and he 
selects Abbott's as worthy of especial eulogy. It 
is a * munificent Foundation,' a ' great and good 
' design,' ' ungrudging and unstinted bounty,* and 
so forth. I take it therefore, that in the opinion 
of a man having most extensive knowledge of 
such matters, and much interested in them, this is 
as favourable an example as he can adduce. 

Some questions were put to Sir F. Palgrave, 
With a view to find out how much property the 
Archbishop actually parted with in his lifetime. 

H 2 
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They were not answered, and I do not propose to 
pursue them further here, for they relate to the 
motives of the Founder, and we may fairly in this 
instance assume them in his favour. The more 
important question as to the wisdom and success 
of his arrangements was not raised. 

Now Abbott died in the year 1633, He left 
one property for the purpose of setting up manu- 
factures of stockings and other things, that the 
place might flourish as theretofore. Other pro- 
perty was left to endow the almshouses, which he 
had built in his lifetime, for twelve men and eight 
women. In about twenty years' time ' the Guild- 
ford people demanded relief, showing that manu- 
factures of different kinds had been tried, had 
failed, and had ' been found to be even prejudicial 
' to the town,' This was in the time of the Com- 
monwealth, when Foundations were dealt with 
somewhat more boldly than at present. A decree 
of the Lords Commissioners, made in the year 
1656, put a stop to the manufacture.s but, 
following the cy-prh doctrine, and clinging to the 
notion of fostering trade, they could find no better 
use for the funds than a distribution among the 
poor honest tradesmen and housekeepers of the 
town who might want stocks. This led imme- 
diately to the practice of money-doles. In the 
year 1785 an Information was filed, stating 'that 
' the distribution of the money had been found to 
i Charity Commission Reports, xxxi. 887. 
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' be of little use, and often to operate as an induce- 
' ment to idleness and drunkenness.' A fresh decree 
was made, leaving still a moiety for the doles, and 
devoting the other moiety to the establishment of 
five additional almshouses. This arrangement was, 
as may well be conceived, no great improvement. 
Another Chancery suit was set on foot, and in 
1855 the Court, happily finding the ground very 
much cleared by the decree of 1656, made over 
the whole fund to a middle school. So much for 
this honest man's attempt to bring back trade to 
Guildford. Two centuries of failure and degrada- 
tion have resulted from it. What may yet result 
is hidden in the womb of the future. As for the 
almshouse, it would seem to be much like other 
institutions of the same kind — not worse than its 
neighbours, and not better. The almspeople were 
made a corporation, so that a number of old illi- 
terate paupers became owners and managers of 
what was to them a large property. The mis- 
management was great, and on this ground the 
corporation has recently been dissolved, and the 
management placed in other hands. I have not 
come across any proof that the town has derived 
any benefit whatever from the almshouse, and as, 
whenever similar cases are examined with a view 
to test their working, it is uiiually found that alms- 
houses are no benefit but a burden to the places 
where they exist, so it may be at Guildford. 

The inference I draw is, that even could we 
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h;ive honesty of purpose on the part of all Founders/ 
we cannot trust their wisdom to make arrange- 
ments for the conduct of their neighbours' affairs. 
Careless- But the great majority of Foundations occupy 

F^uikfers. * middle space between the consciously bad and 
the consciously good motives. They proceed from 
a mixture of motives, and are characterised by a 
very small amount of thought for others. When 
thought is bestowed, it is generally for the Foun- 
der's own self 
Naiha Take the following mixture of bitterness, 

vanity, and eccentricity, in one Thomas Nash ; — 

I do also hereby give and bequeath to the mayor, 
seDtor alderman, aud town-clerk of Bath, for the time 
being, the sum of 5a/. per annum, in trust, payable of 
the Bank Long Annuities, standing in my name at the 
Bank of England, for the use, benefit, and enjoyment 
of the set of ringers belonging to Abbey Church, Bath, 
on condition of their ringing on the whole peal of bells, 
with clappers muffled, various solemn and doleful changes, 
allowing proper intervals for rest and refreshment, from 
eight o'clock in the morning until eight o'clock in the 
evening, on the 14th of May in every year, being the anni- 
versary of my wedding-day ; and also on every anniver- 
sary of the day of my decease to ring a grand bob major 
and meny mirthful peals, unmuffled, during the same 
Space of time, and allowing the same intervals as before 
mentioned, in joyful commemoration of my happy release 
from domestic tyranny and wretchedness. And for the 
full, strict, and due performance of such conditions, they, 
the said ringers, are to receive the said 50/. per annum, 
in two payments of 25/. each, on those respective days 
of my marriage and decease. And now that dear divine 
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man— (to use Mrs. Nash's own words) — the Rev. P. B., 
may resume his amatory labours without enveloping him- 
self in a sedan-chair for fear of detection. 

This gentleman did not give much thought to 
the welfare of the ringers, who are the objects of 
what is conventionally called his ' bounty,' nor to 
those of society at large.' 

Take again such an instance as this. The Lord The Barton 
of the Manor of Barton founds a school for the 
poor of several parishes. There are to be forty 
children, all of whom are to be appointed by the 
lord of the manor. All the children are to be 
taught to read, but none are to be taught the dan- 
gerous arts of writing or arithmetic, except such 
as the lord of the manor shall think tit. I need 
hardly say that difficulties have arisen in the con- 
duct of this school. Is this one of the experiments 
to which we ought to submit ourselves for 50 or 1 00 
years ? The Foundatio" was in the year ! S07. 

Now, will any one say that the spite, the short- 
sightedness, the narrow spirit, the carelessness 
evinced by different classes of Founders, is de- 
serving of our respect, or that it can benefit the 
public to accord to them even one year of absolute 
power over property which the course of nature 
has compelled them to relinquish .' Those who 
contend for this are at least bound to show on 
what experience they found their opinion. For 

' The fact that this outrage on decency constituted a perfectly- 
good 'Charity,' illustrates what I have before said of the almost 
nnlimited range of object allowed lo testalois. See tupra, pp. 6, 7 
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myself, I will venture here to repeat words that I 
have used before : ' — 

It may be that private endowments were useful in the 
times when they were first devised Like monasteries 
and trade guilds, they may have been the hard shell 
protecting a kemel of great virtue, destined one day to 
germinate into hfe, and shatter its protector into frag- 
ments. It may be so, though except as to institutions 
for learning or religion, it is not easy to think that it was 
so. To me it seems that, in this matter of Charitable 
Foundations, we are reaping simply as we have sown. 
We have committed a vast power to fortuitous and irre- 
sponsible hands, and they have used it according to the 
measure of their goodness and their wisdom. It is dif- 
ficult for the wisest and the most patriotic man to see 
clearly the needs of the age he lives in. We have said 
that any man, however selfish or stupid, may assume to 
foresee the needs of all future time. It is much to 
permit that any one should force his countrymen to take, 
on his own terms, wealth of which he denudes himself. 
We have said that he may force them so to take wealth 
of which he only deprives others. What wonder if there 
is poverty of result from acts, for the performance of 
which we require neither wisdom, nor pubUc spirit, nor 
self-deniaL 

But Mr. Mill uses other ar^ments. He thinks 
that the right to impress on property trusts affect- 
ing the public stands on the same 'grounds with all 
other testamentary power. He says : — 

If it is right that people should be suffered to employ 
what is lawfully their own in acts of beneficence to 
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individuals, taking effect after their death, why not to the 
public ? 

Why, for two very plain reasons. First, be- 
cause a man may very easily be, and usually is, 
wise enough and concerned enough in the result to 
choose his successors ; but few are concerned enough 
in the result, and no one is wise enough to judge 
what may be the needs of society even a few years 
hence. And secondly, if a private person receives 
property coupled with injurious conditions, he may 
get rid of the property and the conditions together. 
But the public is the ultimate heir ; it cannot re- 
nounce the gift ; it is to be bound to accept it, 
conditions and all ; for ever, according to our pre- 
sent law, and according to most opinions ; for fifty 
or a hundred years, according to Mr. Mill. 

To show the singular tenacity of opinion on Case of iht 
this point, I refer again to Sir F. Palgrave's evidence semon, 
before the Committee, merely remarking on the 
attitude of the mind which, knowing of the case 
mentioned in answer 176, could utter the answer 
175:— 

174. Would you not leave a large power to some 
competent tribunal to alter the application of charities 
when the prescribed means are found to be comparatively 
inadequate to attain the end?^ — I would leave the matter, 
as it now is, to the Court of Chancery or to Parliament, 
bet*een whom any particular evil would be redressed. 

175. Chairman. — In point of fact, are they cases 
which happen with sufficient frequency to make you 
think that a sufficient guarantee ? — I think they are ; I 
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am not aware of any charity whatever subsisting for any 
purpose grossly inconvenient or improper. 

176. Mr. C. Buller. — Supposing, for instance, at the 
time the Manich?eati doctrines were prevalent in England, 
and there had been an alarm in the mind of some pious 
person respecting the prevalency of these doctrines ; 
suppose he had left a dozen preacherships to preach 
against the Manichfean doctrines, would you perpetually 
devote these Foundations to that purpose, which by this 
time would become so utterly useless ? or would you give 
some competent tribunal a power of alteration for reli- 
gious purposes with the application of these funds ? — 
I should say that I would leave that to the discretion 
of the trustees and the preacher. Without alluding to 
Manichiean doctrines in parricular, he might preach 
against other errors sufficiently near these doctrines to 
satisfy his own conscience, and that of the trust. It is 
impossible to deal with extreme cases ; when they do 
arise, the Iaw and Parliament always deal with them. 
Thefe is a case at Norwich, where there is a Foundation 
for the Walloons ; the minister preaches annually a 
sermon in Low Dutch, which nobody understands. 

177. Sir G. Grey.— Is that the condition ?^ — Yes; the 
sermon is preached every year ; it was for a long time 
preached by one who had had his education in Flanders ; 
I believe the clergyman now leains a sermon by heart, 
and preaches it. 

178. Mr. C. Buller. — Do not you think that went 
rather to a desecration than to any good religious object? 
— It may be so ; I would not deal with it 

Of course, if a man is dealing with 'what is law- 
' fully his own,' there is an end of the question. 
And this leads me to Mr. Mill's next ai^ument. 
He says that to treat property given to public uses 
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as given to the public, and for the public to insist 
that they understand their own affairs best, and 
will apply the property, not to what they see to be 
hurtful, but to something else, is an offence against 
property as well as liberty,' That it is an offence 
against that law of property which happens to exist 
in England we all know, for it is that law of which 
we are complaining. The expression must mean 
that it is an offence against what ought to be the 
law of property. It is no offence against the law . 
of that lai^e portion of the world which has 
adopted the Code Napoleon, nor against the law 
of Austria or of Prussia.* Other civilized countries 
have thought it proper that the public should have 
a voice in the matter of their own improvement, 

' I believe I am not misrepresenting the positiou, though Bbbrevui- 
tion is necesaaiy. In pp. 372-381 of his Essay, I understand Mr. 
Mill to contend that, except in cases of clear and positive public 
mischief, every man has a right to a term of years during which ha 
may devote his properly to experiraaits on the public welfare. 

* See the evidence of Mr. Adolphus Bach, given before the 
Committee of 1 844, pp . 95 rf iig. I have not myself any original 
acquaintance with the law of Austria or Piossia, and very little with 
the Code Nnpol^on ; but it so happened that, when at the bar, T had 
to argue the case of Lord Henry Seymour's will, and 10 look into 
the French Law of Charitable Bequests for that purpose. That 
law affords striking evidence of the great superiority of the French 
law to our own in this respect. Under the same bequest ' to the 
'hospitals of London and Paris, ' the French enjoy Iheir share without 
tL word of dispute, while over the English share years of expensive 
litigation have taken place, and it is uot yet ready for use. This is 
entirely owing to our superstition about the ' Founders' intentions.' 
'llie French take it as a gift to the pubUc, and ase il accordingly, 
Dnder the directions of a public office, for the benefit of the Paris 
hospitals. The above was written in 1869. I have not ascertained 
what has »nce been done with the bequest, except that nothing 
was known of it at the Charity Commission, 
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and not be improved after the fancy of any 
private person. And this law is not, like our law, 
an ancient result of a number of beliefs, feelings, 
and political needs, now long extinct, but the result 
of deliberate policy, and one of the later products 
of civilisation. Why, then, ought the law of 
property to give every rich man a definite term of 
years after his death in which he may, according to 
the extent of his riches, work his will upon the 
public ? Why should Christopher Tancred arrange, 
for loo years, that twelve human beings should be 
confined in what has been called 'a hell upon earth,' 
because he wishes his land to be kept tt^ether 
and called by his name? Why should honest 
Archbishop Abbott be allowed to inflict misery 
upon the town of Guildford for lOO years, because, 
in his blindness and ignorance of economical laws, 
he thinks he can bring back the trade of the place? 
Did Abbott or Tancred create the wealth they had 
in life ? Because a man is fortunate enough to 
enjoy great possessions in his lifetime, is that any 
reason why he should be invested with extraordinaiy 
and unalterable legislative powers after his death? 
One man, say Mr. Mill, devotes himself to mental 
cultivation, to speculations on most important sub- 
jects, to efforts at redressing social wrongs; he 
obtains fame, esteem, influence, all the nobler 
objects of man's ambition ; but there is one thing 
of which he does not get much, and that is money. 
Another man, say Mr. Richard Thornton, devotes 
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himself to the turning and making of money, and 
his industry and acuteness are rewarded with a 
great quantity of it But what is there in this which 
shall induce us to say that the labourer in the field 
of wealth is, to the extent of his two or three 
millions, to become a l^islator for us by laws 
unalterable for a century, while no such power can 
be exercised by the labourer in the field of intellect? 
No ; the rich man may well be content with his 
own enjoyment of his riches, and his power of 
choosing a successor who may enjoy them in like 
manner ; and if he chooses the public for his suc- 
cessor, let him do so. But then the public must be 
the owner of its own property, and not be treated 
as a child, unfit to judge what is for its own good 
and to be placed under the dominion of trustees 
and guardians even for a term of years. To contend 
for the emancipation of the public from this tyranny 
may be wrong on other grounds ; but to say that it 
is an infraction of the laws of liberty, or of property, 
is to take those names in vain. 

I have now done with the arguments advanced Gifts w 
by Mr. Mill, but I cannot leave the subject without So nin "^ 
a protest against the use of a sort of regulation- beneficenco 
language, which one meets with far too often. To 'Z.nls ihe 
talk of the piety or benevolence of people who give ^'"^' 
property to public uses, is a misuse of language 
springing from confusion of ideas. As a matter of 
fact, I believe, as I have elsewhere said more at 
length, that donors to public uses are less under the 
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guidance of reason and conscience, and more under 
the sway of the baser passions, than other people. 
But, supposing it otherwise, what possible reason 
can there be for attributing to them higher motives 
than actuate those who leave their property to 
private persons? A man is quitting this world, 
and cannot carry his riches away with him ; he 
must leave them for other, and what tittle of 
beneficence can there be in saying who that other 
shall be ? Whether he gives it to A or B, and 
whether his donee represents public interests or 
private, his beneficence surely stands at the same 
leveL He may perform this act, as he may perform 
any other, with or without good feeling and good 
sense, but how the choice of one heir instead of 
another enables us to judge of this, unless we know 
. many other circumstances, it is hard to see. But 
test this language as we should test everything, by 
comparison with facts. There is something ghastly 
in the thought of Tancred's beneficence. To talk 
of the beneficence of Jarvis seems like a bitter and 
hideous jest. A man cherishes his wrath, originally 
unrighteous, against those who are closest to him, 
for a long series of years ; transmits it from the 
parent to the children unto the third generation ; 
and adjusts his property for the very purpose of 
giving pain to some, in a way which spreads ruin 
and corruption broadcast among others. And 
then, forsooth, we are to be told of his beneficence ! 
I triist that when these matters have been more 
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thought of, we shall hear no more of such misplaced 
encomiums. 

Another reason sometimes assigned for giving Esamina- 
an absolute term of years for the exercise of a law govern. 
testator's power, is the analogy afforded by the "f^lJe" '" 
testamentary power over gifts to private persons. "^■ 
If, indeed, this is brought forward merely by way 
of analogy and illustration, the foregoing consider- 
ations are sufficient, though many more might be 
added ' to indicate the difference between the two 
cases. But if urged, as it frequently is, by way of 
substantive ai^ument, we are driven to consider 
the propriety of the existing law of posthumous 
disposition to private uses.* Time will not suffer 
me to enter into anything approaching a full dis- 
cussion of this topic, which is hardly less compli- 
cated, and is of far more extensive social effect, 
than the law affecting public uses. I can do little 

' As, foi instance, that on whidh Turgot principll)' inusls, the 
impossibility of ijnding trustees who will enter zealously into the 
Founder's views ; expenses of management ; temptations to specula- 
tion ) inevitable quarrels between tbe various claimants of a legal 
right to share in the property — all direct consequences of the 
Founder's continued ownership. 

* A perpetuity is a perpetuity, whether the uses are public or 
private. This has always been sooner or later felt, though it is 
singular how separate the two classes have been kept. Legislation 
was aimed at gifts to religious bodies as early as Magna Charla, but 
secular corporations were not touched iQl the reign of Richard II. 
Licenses to make parks were subject to the same conditions as 
licenses to amortise land in 27 Edoaid I. Perpetual emails were 
not got rid of till the reign of Edward IV., and then by judicial 
process. But the Dead Hand was shaken off private property much 
more effectually than off public, though the elfons came later in our 
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more than indicate the nature of the reasons which 
lead me to think that the dead have too much to 
say to all our arrangements. 

I have elsewhere stated what the law of per- 
petuity is, and have briefly sketched its origin.' 
It was not the result of any niitional deliberation, 
neither did it drop from heaven. It was invented 
by a series of judges, and so grew up by force of 
custom, like some other of our institutions. The 
effect, as most of you will remember, is to allow 
the ownership of property to remain in suspense, 
in other words to belong to the settlor himself, 
for the lifetime of any number of living persons, 
and 21 years after the death of the survivor. It 
probably represented the prevailing views of the 
great landowners of the time, otherwise it would 
hardly have been promulgated, or, if promulgated, 
would have excited opposition. Ii ought not there- 
fore much to surprise us if a law framed from two 
to three centuries ago to suit the people who had 
only recently been rid of perpetual entails, should 
be found now to be too restrictive of freedom, 
I, for one, think that it is so. In this case also I 
claim for each living generation the full dominion 
over the fruits of the earth, and the power of judging 
for itself what is most for its own good. 

Now the effect of our law of perpetuity is this 
— that the settlor of property can take the do- 
minion over it away from those whom he knows, 
' See su[r», pp. ai-23. 
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to confer it on those whom he does not know, nay, 
on those who are unborn and may never come into 
existence. This power is very commonly exer- 
cised to its fullest extent, merely because it exists, 
and without the slightest reason beyond the plea- 
sure of exercising power. A testator will not 
allow his son, though he may trust him and love 
him, to make arrangements for his own children at 
a time when he knows their number, their charac- 
ters, or their needs, but insists on making those 
arrangements himself, some thirty or forty years 
beforehand, when nothing whatever is known of 
the circumstances to which they will apply. The 
result is that, among the richer classes of this 
country, a very large number of families have their 
property governed, not according to their own de- 
sires or necessities, but according to the guesses or 
the fancies of some one who died long ago, and 
who could not, even if he wished, make the best 
arrangements for them. If we were now proposing 
to enact such a law, this statement of it would pro- 
bably be enough to ensure its rejection. What 
could be more irrational than to maintain that each 
generation shall be considered more competent to 
foresee the needs of the coming one, than that one, 
when arrived, is to see them ? and that the dispo- 
sition of property shall never be brought abreast 
of the existing age, but shall always be subject to 
the views of the past age.' Yet such is the direct 
effect of our law of posthumous disposition ; and, 
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according to my experience, the phEcnomena are 
much in accordance with the law. As the tree is, 
so is the fruit The cold and numbing influence of 
the Dead Hand is constantly visible. 

I am not going to discuss the more public side 
of this question, to which task indeed I am not 
equal. The law is both attacked and defended on 
grounds of general policy and of political economy.' 
Those I pass by now. Whether a curtailment of 
the power of settlement would tend to break up 
properties, or, if it did so, what might be the poli- 
tical eflTect, I do not presume to say. Such in- 
quiries seem to me of a very remote and conjectural 
character, even when conducted by competent per- 
sons. What I consider to be not conjectural, but 
proved by experience in all human affairs, is, that 
people are the best judges of their own concerns ; 
or, if they are not, that it is better for them, on 
moral grounds, that they should manage their own 
concerns for themselves ; and that it cannot be 
wrong continually to claim this liberty for every, 
generation of mortal men. 

But there is another side of the question with 
which my professional experience has made me 
familiar, and this is the department to which the 
law directly applies, and in which it produces its 

' Usaally under the name of the Law of Primogeniture, n name 
inaccurate and misleading. The impottanl law which people really 
wish to discuss maybe called the law of perpetuity or of settlement, 
or, as I have usually called it here, of posthumous disposiiiou. 
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immediate effect The interior of every family of 
any opulence is affected by the law of posthumous 
disposition, and the effect of the great power al- 
lowed to settlors is very prejudicial. I am not 
speaking at random, but with many instances pre- 
sent to my mind, in saying that a strict settlement 
is apt to place every one concerned in a false and 
constrained position. Suppose that land is the 
subject of it The father of the family, cut down 
to a tenancy for life, resents the restraint, dis- 
claims responsibility for the inheritance, and de- 
clines to assist it by improving, or to spare it from 
chaises by saving. If he has only daughters, the 
matter is worse. On his death, they and his widow 
will have to leave their home, of which some col- 
lateral, more or less distant, will take possession. 
Why should things be made comfortable for him ? 
If he has a son, that son is sure of his succession ; 
he owes his property to his grandfather, whom he 
never saw, and feeU independent of all obligations. 
If unable to make satisfactory arrangements with 
his father about money, he will raise it by post- 
obits. If there is no issue, the relations between 
the life-holder and his collateral successors are 
much the same. This is the case, supposing him 
to be a man who does not exceed his income. But 
supposing him to be extravagant, then is seen a 
most melancholy sight A family with wealth 
enough to provide for their wants and give them 
some start in the world, but with it all placed out 
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of their reach during the father's life ; the income 
goes to his creditors ; the children may grow up in 
a state of ignorance and destitution ; he is trying 
how far, by wheedling trustees or by the astute 
exercise of legal powers, he can encroach on their 
portions ; they are expecting money in the future, 
and making no adequate exertion in consequence. 
It is probable that many men would be restrained 
from squandering their fortunes, if it were not for 
the delusive idea that the capital is placed beyond 
their reach, and will be saved from a wreck. But 
be this so, or not, it is better, far better, even for 
the children themselves, to say nothing of the 
public at large, that they should, as regards inhe- 
rited property, stand or fall by their parents' acts, 
and that they should not undei^o the excessive 
trials which beset every one who is poor now, but 
rich in expectancy. Strict settlements of money 
differ in some respects from those of land, but 
their effect on families is so alike that it is not 
worth while to pursue the differences here. 

Of course, I am not saying that the effects just 
described are, in fact, the usual result of strict 
settlements. Men are constantly better than their 
laws ; and family affection, prudence, self-respect, 
and a sense of right and justice are always operat- 
ing, and in most cases with success, against the 
tendencies I have mentioned. All I say is, that 
these virtues would operate more freely and effec- 
tually if people were left with more freedom and 
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more responsibility ; that settlements have a ten- 
dency to blunt the sense of responsibility by 
shackling freedom of action, and to impair the deli- 
cate interdependence of parent and child ; that 
these tendencies come frequently into partial action, 
and not very infrequently into full-blown action. 
My belief therefore is, and has long been, that 
society at lat^e would gain much, and lose nothing, 
if the power of posthumous disposition were con- 
fined to persons living at the date of the disposition.' 

There is now another school of opinion on the Mr. 
subject of Foundations to which I must advert, adve 
Of this school Mr, Lowe is the most prominent men' 
teacher. He, it seems, would hardly admit of any 
endowments at all, except perhaps in the shape of 
buildings, libraries, or such like things, producing 
no income.* To this I cannot assent Mr. Lowe's 
late pamphlet insists on considerations of the 
greatest importance, perhaps of more importance 
than any other class of considerations. And if in 

' The strongest reasons to be urged against strict setdement 
apply with less force to oidinarj marriage settlements, and there are 
teasoDs in their favour. I believe, however, that they are not found 
necessary in any country but this ; and I cannot help thinking that they 
may hold a different position in this country when we have gol rid 
of our barbarous laws relating to married women, and have adopted 
some more civilised regulations. Still, as a rule, they are dictated 
by motives of prudence, and not by !ove of power, and their pro- 
priety is to be discussed on considerations foreign to my present 
purpose. 

' ' Endowment or Free Trade.' By the Right Hon. R, Lowe, 
M.P. Bush, 32, Charing Cross. See also an admirably written 
criticism on Mr. Lowe's Pamphlet in Sfacmillan's JUagaiint for 
April, 1869. 
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any practical matter we lose sight of the maxims 
that we must offer to people the thing they want, 
and not the thing they do not want ; that the users 
of an article are, in the long run (longer or shorter 
according to the simplicity of the article), the only 
available judges of its value ; and that the exer- 
tions of the mass of mankind must be stimulated 
by their interest, we shall come to disaster. More- 
over, his argument has the great merit — which 
ought not to be, though it is so singular — of being 
founded on experience, and affording solid grounds 
for assent or dissent My reasons for dissenting 
from his conclusions are as followa 

In the first place, I think he has not borne in 
mind the cause of the failure of Endowments. 
That failure isdirectly traceable to Founder- worship, 
to our slavish and literal adherence to the directions 
of Founders, instead of operating on the funds by 
public authority, and adjusting them from time to 
time, as change of circumstance requires. Having 
gone on the foolish principle of allowing the Dead 
to govern the Living, we cannot be said yet to have 
tried the effect of Endowments. We are at least 
bound to try whether there is not wisdom enough 
and strength enough among us to convert Endow- 
ments to really useful public objects. And I, for one, 
do not see why this should not be effectually done, 
if the nation becomes heartily in earnest about it 

Secondly, I think that Mr. Lowe has overrated 
both the ability and the will of people to provide 
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themselves with those advantages (a sound middle- 
class education is the subject he discusses) which it 
is designed to give them by means of Endowments. 
It may be that, in progress of time, they may 
become able and willing, as undoubtedly they are 
more so now than they were fifty years ago. But 
that happy time has not arrived yet, and a 
judicious use of Endowments may tend to hasten 
its arrival. 

Thirdly, I think he underrates the effect of a 
good school supported by endowment. He says 
that the parents are the ultimate judges of the 
work of schools, and he adds that ' the whole and 
' sole use of endowments is to influence, in other 
' words to bribe, that judgment* That the parents 
must be judges in the long run I agree, but in such 
a matter as education therunmaybea very long one, 
and the judgment of parents may be, not bribed, 
but legitimately influenced by the spectacle of a 
school unpopular for a time, but justifying itself by 
success. Now, the temporary unpopularity would 
ruin and destroy a private school, but the endowed 
school can bear up against it, and, if sound, will 
win its way. The private school may be sound, 
but must be showy. The endowed school can 
afford to dispense with show till such time as its 
principles have been fairly tried. And this power, 
valuable at all times, seems to me peculiarly 
valuable in a time of change, when the old staple 
subjects of instruction are very largely encroached 
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on, and other subjects are claiming admission on 
equal terms, or asserting, as Professor Huxley 
asserts on behalf of physical science, a permanent 
right over all rivals. 

Having now reviewed the principal doctrines 
" and ailments on this subject, I am in a position 
to state the two simple principles which should be 
established with respect to Foundations. 

The first is, that the public should not be 
compelled to take whatever is offered to it, but 
should here, as in other countries, have the right of 
considering whether that particular use which the 
Founder has fancied shall take effect, or whether 
the property shall be turned to some other public 
use, or given back to private uses. In short, that 
if the public is chosen as a legatee, the legacy 
shall be, as it ouf ht to be, an unconditional one. 
Of course, the public would speak throi^h some 
tribunal constituted for the purpose, which would 
probably act on principles not rigidly defined, but 
not difficult to understand. A certain deference 
should be paid to the donor's wishes, so that they, 
or something akin to them, should have priority 
among claims of equal, or nearly equal, ui^ency, 
but they should never be allowed to interfere with 
the public welfare. As this principle would operate 
on the Future, I do not see why, if accepted, it 
should not be applied with great freedom. 

Some who rea^nise the absurdity of com- 
pellii^ the nation to take whatever terms are 
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offered to it, have thought that there should simply 
be a power of rejection, leaving the property to go 
as in case of intestacy. I think, however, that 
there would be much more likelihood of justice 
being done, or rather of reasonable expectations 
not being disappointed, ir it were left in the hands 
of a public office to dispose of the property in all 
cases. The same generous consideration which 
the Crown now exercises in certain cases of 
intestacy would be exercised when, as in the cases 
of Jarvis and Tancred, a man had disappointed just 
expectations for the gratification of base passions. 

The second principle is, that the grasp of the =- ti«^™ 

■^ '^ or should be a 

Dead Hand shall beshakenoffabsolutelyand finally ; consiant 

^ ' living con- 

in other words, that there shall always be a living iroi over ail 

property. 
and reasonable owner of property, to manage it 

according to the wants of mankind. This again 
must be a public tribunal, charged with the duty 
of adjusting to new objects all Foundations which 
have become pernicious or useless. This principle, 
though in my judgment the very salt and savour of 
Foundations, and absolutely essential to preserve 
them from corruption, would, as affecting the past, 
require to be applied with great reserve, delicacy, 
and tenderness. Local interests and feelings must 
be carefully ascertained and consulted, and occa- 
sionally even efficiency postponed for the sake of 
conciliation. There would, however, be strong 
ground to hope that, if steadily pursued for a length 
of time, the living principle of using property so as 
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to benefit mankind would, with the assent of the 
great majority, prevail over the deadly superstition 
of blind obedience to the commands of the dead. 

We are, indeed, told by way of objection to 
such proposals, that if people are to have their 
gifts interfered with by*the public, they will not 
give to the public. To this I answer first, that it 
b a pure guess without proof or probability. In 
other countries, people are not deterred from 
giving to the public by the knowledge that when 
they have given they cannot themselves remain 
owners of the gift. In this country people do 
leave absolute legacies to private persons, though 
the legatee may divest himself of the property the 
next day, or use it in a way the testator would 
highly disapprove of. The objection assumes that 
the donors of property to public uses are the most 
suspicious, narrow, and unreasonable of men ; that 
they will persist in thinking that they can foresee 
what is good for the Future better than their 
successors can see what is good for the Present ; 
and that they cannot bear to be fairly forewarned 
that each generation will insist on using property 
for its own good. But if we are to guess on this 
subject, I prefer to guess on grounds which are at 
once more probable and more creditable to human 
nature. It is more likely that the spectacle of 
large charitable funds, creating no scandal, but 
thoroughly well administered by each generation 
for its own best interests, would induce noble and 
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reasonable minds to give more freely than at 
present But there is another answer, more impor- 
tant and conclusive. If people will not give freely 
and generously ; if they will not really give ; if 
they insist on only pretending to give, while all 
the while they are stipulating to remain owners 
themselves, then, say I, ' Let their money perish 
' with them ! ' It is such false gifts as these which 
have created the scandals and the demoralising 
character of so many of our charitable institutions, 
or at least have prevented their improvement. 
They are like the gifts of malignant spirits of which 
the old fairy tales tell us ; they look like gold, but 
turn to something foul in the handling. They are 
fatal. Let us have no more of them. We have 
too many already.' 

Another objection touches on a subject on Endow- 
which very few can speak plainly without giving support 
offence, and, though not intending any offence, it is "P""""^ 
unlikely that I should be among the happy few. 
It is asked, as though the question were unanswer- 
able, Whether a public tribunal shall interfere with 
Foundations for the support of opinions? The 
opinions for which Foundations are established are 
usually of a theol<^cal character, and it is thought 
that Foundations for this purpose are more valuable 
and sacred than others. Now, as to their being 
more valuable, I will not hesitate to say that 

' I have pursued the same line of a^ument, somewhat more iit 
detail on s subsequent occauon. See infra, p. 324, 
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Foundations attaching endowments to the holding 
and teaching of prescribed opinions are, if tkey are 
to be unalterable, the very worst kind of Founda- 
tions that can be conceived ; for experience shows 
that the opinions to which men have attached 
property change and become extinct (sooner or 
later according to their depth and force), and then 
you have a direct premium on profession without 
belief. But that which tends to corrupt the noblest 
part of man, the very eye of the soul, his perception 
of truth, is as evil a thing as can be imagined. 
Suppose, for instance, that a large estate had been 
settled in the sixteenth century for maintaining the 
geocentric theory of the universe. It was believed 
implicitly ; it was supposed to rest on the clearest 
testimony of revelation ; to doubt it was impious. 
One or two, in the pride of their wayward hearts, 
had dared to express an opposite opinion. What 
more pious than to found a college for teaching 
this vital truth, which lay at the bottom of so many 
other beliefs about man's relations to his Maker? 
Suppose, then, that this had been done, and that 
now, when every child at a national school knows 
the contrary, solemn lectures were delivered to 
show that, in some sense or other — astronomical, 
metaphorical, or mystical — the sun travelled round 
the earth. This would be something like the 
Walloon sermon at Norwich, which nobody under- 
stood. But is any public authority to interfere 
with so degrading a mockery? Sir F. Palgrave 
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would say, 'No, you cannot interfere with the 
' authority of the Founder.' I venture to say, Yes 
you can, and you ought. As long as any man 
believes any opinion whatever, let him proclaim it 
without molestation from the house-tops. But to 
aUow that property shall be devoted for ever to 
bribing people into teaching what they do not be- 
lieve, is monstrous. 

I have put an hypothetical case ; let me refer 
to a real one, which has been mentioned before.' 
It is that of a gift to propagate the sacred writings 
of Joanna Southcote. In that case, if the property 
had not luckily all vanished, we should now have 
a chapel or a lecture-room, with a paid preacher 
proclaiming aloud as true what neither he nor any- 
one else believed, and there would be no power of 
interference unless by special Act of Parliament. 
For the trust is to propagate the writings ; the act 
is, as it should be, a lawful one ; and as long as it 
is done {whether by preaching or printing does not 
much sonify) the trust is duly performed. But 
that there should be no legal means of putting an 
end to such a trust is a great defect of our law. 

Now the number of Foundations made to main- 
tain theological opinions in this country is enormous. 
Some of the trust-deeds are very minute as to the 
tenets to be believed, I quote from one which has 
been quite recently in my hands. Those who bene- 
fit by this Foundation are to believe and teach : — 

I See supra, p. 7. 
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The one only living and trae God, the Creator and 
Upholder of all things ; the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament as the Word of God and the only rule 
of feuth and practice; the doctrine of the Trinity, includ- 
ing the Deity and distinct personality of the Father, of 
the Son, and of the Holy Spirit; the doctrine of original 
sin, and the entire depravity of human nature ; eternal 
and personal election ; particular redemption ; atone- 
ment for sin by the death and sacrifice of Jesus Christ ; 
justification by His imputed righteousness through faith ; 
the necessity of regeneration and sanctitication of the 
Holy Spirit ; of repentance towards God and faith in 
Jesus Christ in order to salvarion, and the final perse- 
verance of the saints. Also believing that baptism by 
immersion only and the Lord's Supper are to be ad- 
ministered to such alone who profess faith in Christ, and 
whose conduct is consistent with such profession ; that 
the law of God is a rule of moral conduct to believers ; 
that there will be a resurrection of the dead, both of the 
just and the unjust, and a day of final judgment, and 
that the wicked ' shall go away intD everlasting punish- 
' ment, but the righteous into life eternal.' 

This deed was framed In the year 1836. Here 
are contained a great number of abstmse doctrines, 
as to which it is quite certain that the people in- 
terested in the Foundation will change their minds. 
I suspect I could point out one as to which they 
have changed their minds already. Such changes 
have frequently occurred, and have led to severe 
litigation. 
TheDis- A rough though wise method of stopping 

Chapels number of lawsuits was devised in the Dissenters' 
Chapels Act, which secured the possession of con- 
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gregations who had drifted away from the original 
tenets of the Founders, and whose expulsion was 
sought by orthodox representatives of those Foun- 
ders. But it seems to me that it would be more 
wise and statesmanlike to engraft into the Law 
powers to adjust these deeds from time to time, 
according to the true needs and beliefs of the com- 
munity among whom the Foundation was intended 
to work, and had always been working, so that if 
they came, saying, ' Here is a doctrine which has 
'dropped out of our real creed ; we say nothing 
f about it ; but we should feel easier if relieved from 
' any legal obligation to hold and teach it ;' relief of 
that sort should be granted to them. 

Where a Foundation is acknowledged to be Endow- 
national, it is agreed that, on adequate cause being support 

opiniona 

shown, the creeds and formularies shall be altered, should be 

_ , , . , . ■ t I treated like 

Establishments coextensive with the nation are oiben. 

indeed such vast and important machines that it is 
right that no alteration should be effected in them 
by any power short of the direct action of Par- 
liament. But that Parliament may make the altera- 
tion is doubted by no lawyer or statesman, and by 
not many ecclesiastics. The right of Parliament 
(as distinct from its power) to vary the terms of 
private theological Foundations would be seriously 
disputed. The Church of England has a code of 
doctrine much more extensive than the private one 
I quoted just now. But at this moment there is a 
strong and growing desire for revision of the 
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Liturgy and Creeds, and I need not refer to their 
effective revision at former periods of our history. 

I therefore can see no reason why Foundations 
for the maintenance of opinions should not be 
placed on precisely the same footing as other 
Foundations.' To the truth or falsehood of the 
opinions themselves no human tribunal ought to 
have anything to say. That must be left in the 
province of ai^ument and persuasion. But a human 
tribunal can easily ascertain whether events have 
occurred which demand an alteration. These Foun- 
dations are subject to precisely the same incidents 
as others. The community among which they 
work may disappear altogether, or may cease to 
have any regard for the opinions, and then the 

' Ii is an opinion whicli I have nol discussed here, as not deem- 
ing it practical enougli for tlie present occasion ) but it is well worth 
considering whelhcT the difliculties attending Foundations for 
opitiions are not such as make it more expedient to prohibit them 
altogether, except national ones so constituted as to be kept con- 
stantly in sympathy with the nation at large, and to dispense with 
doctrinal tests as far as possi ble. I have lately been told by a very 
eminent member of a dissenting body that, in his opinion, the 
attachment of property to opinions makes great mischief. It is 
remarkable that Ignatius Loyola should have been highly apprehen- 
sive of the effect of endowments. He forbade his followers not only 
to solicit gifts, but even to sue for them if made by a testator and 
refused by his executor. His object, says a follower of his, was 
that he wanted to keep the cleverest men in the body, and feared 
thai endowments might be the means of depriving it of its brightest 
members. He had doubtless pondered over the greatest contest that 
ever took place between men bound by endowments to a set of 
opinions and others who were unfettered, and knew on which side 
the enei^ was, and why. .See the evidence of Mr. Trappes, given 
to tbe Mortmain Committee of 1S44, 
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Foundation is useless. It may be impossible to 
find even one teacher who really believes them, 
and then the Foundation is corrupting and im- 
moral. In all such cases there should be, a.s in the 
case of almshouses, schools, or doles, a power of 
adjustment to the changing circumstances of the 
day. 

And now I have performed the task which I contiu- 
undertook, viz., to point out the objects |at which 
we ought to aim. While stating my reasons fully, 
and illustrating them by examples, I have dwelt 
only on general principles ; I have only exhibited 
in another phase my maxim that Property is not 
the Property of the Dead, but of the Living, In 
my opinion the law should be altered to admit this 
maxim. Into the details of any such alteration 
I have not attempted to enter. Probably meetings 
of this kind are at all times better suited to venti- 
late and discuss lai^e general principles than the 
actual machineiy by which they are to operate ; 
and certainly at this opening stage of the ques- 
tion, when I find my general principles simply 
ignored by the bulk of men, and denied by the 
great thinker whom I have endeavoured to contro- 
vert, it would be mere waste of time to enter upon 
the intricacies of a legal reform. But things are 
not well with us in this matter of Foundations. 
For some reason or other, they will not work. The 
machinery is attended with enormous friction in 
the shape of labour and cost, and then turns out 
K 
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bad work instead of good. It is like the princess 
in the fairy tale on whom a curse lay, so that 
when she tried to speak there came forth only 
toads and asps. Go into any town where Charities 
abound, and ask there what effect they have. You 
will be told that they do mischief; and the 
chances are that your informant will add that it 
is a pity they are so abused. But let us not lay 
that flattering unction to our souls. Abuse is not 
what we have to complain of ; it is the system, or 
rather the anarchy and want of system which we 
permit, and which is rotten to the core. We have 
suffered ourselves to fall in bondage to the speech- 
less dead. The time was — 

That when the brains were out, the man would die, 
And so an end : but now they rise again, 
And push us from our stools. 



We must have recourse to simpler and healthier 
principles. Reflection and experience have brought 
my mind to the conclusion which common sense 
would seem to dictate, that Living men should be 
allowed to dispose of the fruits of the earth for 
their own good, according to the best of their own 
judgment. This is so simple that it seems like a 
truism. It is so simple that we might expect it to 
be accepted as soon as stated, if we did not know 
how hard it is to gain acceptance for any truth that 
conflicts with established custom. Other simple 
truths have only obtained recognition through 
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struggles well-nigh desperate ; they have encoun- 
tered, in fiercer times than these, oppression and 
persecution ; they have been called wicked, im- 
pious, revolutionary, atheistical ; and if there be 
any other term of obloquy it has been lavished on 
theio. Freedom of person, freedom of trade, free- 
dom of speech, freedom of thought, have all gone 
through stages of adversity more or less cruel. 
But they have passed on to victory, and are now 
taken as the plainest axioms of common sense, 
and as the cardinal points of human prosperity 
and happiness. I will make bold to augur the 
same success for Freedom of Property ; with what 
amount of struggle remains to be seen. 
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The thesis on which I have been requested to Nmureot 
read a paper to this assembly is, ' Whether it is ami'dii^'^'' ' 
' desirable to amend the present law, whicli gives the aiiering the 
' personal property and earnings of a wife to her faw.""*^ 
' husband ? ' and I need hardly say that I am about 
to maintain the affirmative of the question. To 
my mind it is abundantly clear that there should 
be an alteration of the law under discussion. But 
it must not be foi^otten that we are speaking of a 
law probably coeval with the very beginnings of 
English society ; part of the Common Law, whose 
origin is lost in the darkness of antiquity, and 
which has been handed down to us as part and 
parcel of the institutions that have helped to 
preserve our hberties and to form our national 
cliaracter ; a law moreover that relates to the most 
necessary and sacred of all connexions, the union 
of man and wife, the root of the family, the origin 
and rudiment of all social stability and progress. 
No wonder if by all who are timid, by all who are 
superstitious, by the"majority of those who obey 
sentiment rather than reason, and by many who 
possess a large share of reason and judgment, any 
alteration of such a law is regarded, according to 
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the character of the mind, with fear, with horror, 
with disgust, or with calm disapproval. It is of no 
use to disguise or to extenuate the difficulties which 
meet a reformer on the very threshold of such a 
subject as this. 

Again, I freely admit that upon those who ask 
for the alteration of any law, lies the burthen of 
showing both that it produces mischief, and that the 
proposed novelty is likely to be more beneficial. 
The more venerable and ancient the law, the more 
widely ramiBed it is, the more closely it is con- 
nected with the deep foundations of society, the 
clearer and stronger should be the case shown for a 
change. 

Such is the burthen I now propose to dis- 
charge. And it will, I think, be found not only 
that there is a clear mischief to be remedied, not 
only is the remedy free from all reasonable appre- 
hensions of evil, but that the importance of the law 
itself vanishes under closer examination ; that the 
law which is complained of, and which it is pro- 
posed to alter, is no essential part of the conjugal 
relation ; that it is an accident, an outgrowth which 
changes of outward circumstances have swollen 
into unhealthy proportions ; that its removal will 
leave the substantial fabric of the marriage tie not 
merely unshaken but strengthened. 

The first step is to place clearly before our eyes 
the nature and extent of the law which we desire 
to alter. Alarm and prejudice are created by the 
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idea that the general relations between husband 
and wife are struck at. That is not so. The thing 
struck at is the law which gives the property of the 
wife to the husband ; that is the common law, or 
the ancient customary traditional law of England. 
You must not suppose that this is the entire English 
law on the subject. The law is made up of ancient 
unwritten traditions, called the Common Law ; of 
other unwritten traditions introduced in more recent 
times by the Chancellors and called Equity ; and of 
written statutes. It is only with the first of these 
departments, i.e., the common law, that we are 
dealing. For you will find, and I shall rely upon 
it very strongly in argument, that the Chancellors 
have made lai^e encroachments on the domain of 
common law in this direction. 

What then says the common law ? First bear 
one of its greatest oracles. Lord Coke. 

' Marri^e is an absolute gift by the wife of all 
' chattels personal in possession in her own right, 
' whether the husband survive the wife or no.' {Co. 
Lit, 351 b.) And 'if a man taketh to wife a 
' woman seised in fee he gaineth by the intermarriage 
' an estate of freehold in her right.' {Co. Lit. 35 1 a.) 

Now add to this that by a technicality peculiar 
to the English law all leasehold interests in land 
are of the nature of chattels personal, and it will be 
seen how unequally the law operates. For the wile 
obtains no interest in the husband's personal pro- 
perty. In his freehold property she has by common 
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law what is called her dower, i.e., if she survives 
him, aiife interest in one-third of that property ; 
and even of that interest he can, under recent 
legislation, deprive her at his pleasure. 

If I were writing a legal treatise it would be 
necessary to introduce some modifications which 
are too trifling and technical to find place here. I 
may state the common law as varied by the sta- 
tute of dower with suflicient accuracy for the pre- 
sent purpose, by saying that, with the exception 
that he cannot make away with her freehold lands 
beyond the term of his own life, the husband has 
absolute dominion over all that property which, 
were the wife single, would be hers ; and that he 
retains absolute dominion over all that was pre- 
viously his own. That is the law which I desire to 
alter. 

I am not going to consume much time in argu- 
ing about the abstract justice of such a bai^in. 
Probably all of us have lately read with interest an 
ai^ument by an eloquent lady to prove the natural 
equality of the sexes of mankind. I pass by that 
question entirely. I will assume, with that lady's 
opponents, who, be it observed, are the same class 
of thinkers that oppose any alteration of the law 
of property, that men in general are superior to 
women in general in moral and intellectual, as they 
are in muscular, force. Let us say that they 
have stronger bodies, stronger understandings, and 
stronger wills. Should the law then, on this ac- 
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count, throw all its protection round the stronger 
party at the expense of the weaker ? Those who 
insist most eagerly on the superior strength of men 
ought to feel most keenly the inequality of the law. 
It is idle to say that it ought to be left to the 
stronger to act for the common interests of the two. 
As long as their interests are really in common no 
question will arise, whatever the state of the law 
may be. But it cannot be denied that, in point of 
fact, the interests of many married couples do, in 
many cases, diverge. I want to know why, in such 
cases, the whole weight of the law should, so far as 
regards property, be on the side of the one who 
already has enormous practical advantages by rea- 
son of his superior strength. 

If we are to discuss the question as an abstract 
one, I have a right to press the argument at least 
thus far against all opponents, that, the law being 
plainly and on the face of it unequal, they are 
bound to show why this inequality is not also in- 
justice. IC they say that the parties to the bar- 
gain are unequal in personal characteristics, I reply 
that the personal inequality does not remove the 
injustice, but aggravates it. 

But, after all, the discussion of questions of Thisargu- 
abstract justice is always unsatisfactory, because onanap 
the canons by which people decide such questions |^is'° 
differ very widely, I prefer to appeal to facts ; 
and I now ask, not what is the abstract justice or 
abstract expediency of the case, but what do 
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people in this country practically believe to be just 
and expedient in the particular instances affecting 
themselves ? 
Firat class Bearing on this question we find two broad 

Marriage and significant classes of phsenomena. First, we 
raents, find that persons on the eve of marriage make 
special contracts about their property in every case 
in which they have property enough to bear the 
expense of the proceeding, and in which the mar- 
riage is a deliberate open step taken with the 
assent and advice of their friends ; and moreover 
that these special contracts invariably set aside the 
rules of the common law by giving to the wife 
large powers over property which that law would 
vest entirely in the husband. Why do they do 
this ? If the law is good, that the husband, being 
the stronger, should be complete master over the 
whole property of both, why do the wife's friends 
always force him, and his wife too, to forego the 
benefit of that law ? Of the thousands of marriage 
settlements which are made every year, 'every one 
bears conclusive testimony that the parties to it 
believe that the rule of the common law is not 
just or expedient. Remember, I am not saying 
that this universal practice proves of itself that the 
law is bad : what it proves is that the lai^e class 
who make marriage settlements think the law bad. 

Second This is the first class of phaenomena ; now for 

olau of . , J 

facu. the second. 

I mentioned before that the law is made up 
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partly of the unwritten traditions of the Court of operation 
Chancery, which we call Equity, As property court of 
increased, and its arrangements became more com- ""^J'- 
plicated, the old simple rules and maxims of the 
common law were found insufficient for the ques- 
tions which pressed for solution, and laige pro- 
vinces of human transactions were in effect out- 
lawed, Hence arose, by steps not easy to trace, 
the jurisdiction of the Chancellors, who were men 
of much greater range of knowledge than the 
Common Law Judges. The knowledge of the 
latter was confined to the old English and Norman 
rules, which sufficed for the simpler state of society 
that had passed away ; while the Chancellors, who 
before the Reformation were usually Ecclesiastics, 
had a knowledge of the later Roman law — a law 
framed for, and suited to, a complex and civilised 
society. Gradually a very lai^e portion of trans- 
actions relating to property fell under the juris- 
diction of Chancery, which, as to many important 
matters, reversed the rules of the common law. 
And it may be stated with truth that whenever 
such conflict of jurisprudence took place, the Court 
of Chancery was abrogating an antiquated and 
barbarous law, and substituting for it a civilised one 
adapted to the wants of a wealthy and active com- 
munity. Now, there are few departments of 
common law more encroached on by the Court of 
Chancery than that which regulates the property 
of husband and wife. 
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In the first place, the ordinary marriage settle- 
ment could not operate but for the Court of 
Chancery ; for the wife takes property through the 
medium of trustees, and trusts are invisible to, and 
unknown by, courts of law, but are enforced in 
Chancery. 

In the second place, the Court of Chancery 
rec<:^nised the validity of contracts between hus- 
band and wife, and made him a trustee of pro- 
perty for his wife, if he was bound by express 
contract or by circumstances to be such. 

In the third place, the Court refused to give 
the husband any assistance towards recovering the 
wife's property in the hands of a third person, 
without giving her the opportunity of claiming to 
have it settled for the benefit of herself and her 
children. And it allowed wives to institute suits 
for the purpose of asserting this claim with respect 
to all property accrued to them and outstanding in 
the hands of third persons. This is called the wife's 
equity to a settlement. 

We have then the testimony of the most en- 
lightened English lawyers, of those who adapted 
the law to the prioress of events and made it 
tolerable by a civilised communitj', that the com- 
mon law rule of giving all the wife's property to 
the husband is a bad rule, to be violated whenever 
there is property enough to admit of the interven- 
tion of trustees, or of the Court of Chancery itself. 
There is also this to be observed, that the rule 
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against which the richer classes and the Court of changes of 
Chancery have entered such practical protests, was ^^. 
not for centuries after its establishment so onerous h^e"nade 
as social and economical changes afterwards made J^*,^^ 
it In our early history, leaseholds for years did ^^^1^0" 
not exist, and personal chattels were almost con- "'"•^■ 
fined to flocks and herds, household goods, and 
such like perishable commodities. But it is with 
respect to personal chattels that the common law 
bears so hardly on the wife ; with respect to free- 
hold property — in early times the great bulk of 
property — it is better, though still admitting of im- 
provement. 

Having thus shown what is that common law Question 
which should be altered, and how it is set aside by ihe com- 
the wealthier classes and by the Court of Chan- "1^1" 
eery, I pass to the most important question of all. ""^ ^ ' ■ 
Have we evidence that the common law works ill ? 
If not, we need not trouble ourselves to alter it. 
There is plenty of work to be done in the world 
before we need occupy our time and strength in 
clearing away mere eyesores and anomalies. I in- 
timated before that the existence of a private 
practice contrary to the law demonstrates nothing 
positive as to the nature of the law itself, but only 
that certain persons think it ill adapted to their 
case. The practice of the Chancery lawyers is a 
more general expression of the same opinion, for 
they apply their doctrines to all cases falling within 
their power. But the question of questions is this. 
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whether there is evidence that rich people and 
Chancery lawyers are right in thinking that the 
common law works ill. 

I wish, for the honour of human nature, that 
this question could be answered in the negative. I 
wish it could be shown that those who have de- 
parted from the common law have done so in the 
mere pride of their hearts, or wantonness of their 
fancies. But that cannot be shown. I will not dwelt 
on my own very limited knowledge, beyond observ- 
ing that it is rare to find a person who does not know 
at least one case of hardship and wrong directly 
traceable to the rule of law. But full evidence has 
now been taken before the late parliamentary com- 
mittee. Witnesses have been examined who have 
the fullest opportunities of seeing from different 
points of view and in different places the domestic 
life of the poorer classes, and the working on a 
lai^e scale of the rules which govern it. Two 
witnesses are clergymen in charge of populous 
London parishes, one is a London police magis- 
trate, one the clerk of the Liverpool magistrates, 
one a lady acting as district visitor in Belfast, one 
a manufacturer employing female labour largely in 
Nottingham. They all unite in saying that the 
law works visible mischief; they tell us tales of 
wives plundered by worthless and dissipated hus- 
bands ; of their inability to obtain payment of 
legacies due to them, because the executors are 
afraid of the husbands' l^al rights ; of their savings 
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being drawn from the places trf" deposit, of their 
furniture, and even their clothes, being taken to 
provide for their husbands' sensual enjoyments. 
And the law protects and encourages the husband 
in all this ! The selfish hardened man m&y coiw 
sole himself by reflecting that he is only doing 
what he will with his own ; the timid cowed wife 
is still further disheartened by knowing that her 
husband is within his legal right. 

It may indeed be true that, to some very far The visible 
advanced in brutality and lawlessness, the fact of traceable lo 
the property belonging to the wife would make no * **' 
difference ; they might still take it by force, though 
not their own. 

But independently of the circumstances that 
the wife coutd, and often would, protect her pro- 
perty, if really made hers, from any husband, it 
cannot be and is not true that the majority of men, 
though self-indulgent and cruel in their selfishness, 
would not be slower to take what is not I^ally 
their own than they are to take what is. It must 
be that the wife would be inspirited and the husband 
discouraged if the support of the law were shifted 
from the stronger side to the weaker. 

With every disposition to pay respect to the 
views of opponents, I confess to a difficulty in 
extending that toleration to the su^estion that 
the evils complained of are the result, not of the 
law, but of the incurable vice of husbands. Doubt- 
less there are bad husbands, as there are bad wives ; 
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and they all wrong their consotts by wasting pro- 
perty, and in other ways. And it may be true 
that there is no social phcenomenon for which one 
single cause alone can be assigned. But if we 
have a system from which certain effects may be 
expected, and we find those effects in abundance, 
it is mere perversity to ai^e that the effects are 
not the fruits of the system, but of something else. 
We all know that arbitrary power is liable to be 
abused ; we give aibitrary and plenary power to 
husbands over their wives' property ; we find a 
substantial number of them grossly misusing thaf 
property. What sense is there, then, in attributing 
the misuse to any cause but the possession of the 
power? White inen have a tendency to despise 
negroes, and will probably to some extent misuse 
them when strong enough ; but what would be 
thought of the man who should argue that the 
cruelties and indignities commonly heaped upon 
n^ro slaves by bad masters were not the result of 
the slave laws, but of the inherent relations between 
white men and black ,' It is beyond controversy 
that evil not only exists under the law, but flows 
directly and visibly from the law. 

What, then, are the facts that we have before 

us ? On the one side we have a law working in 

' one direction, and giving the woman's property to 

'^^' the man. On the other side we have another law 

and a right of private contract, unlimited in principle, 

in practice limited by the amount of property, both 
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working in the contrary directign, and setting up 
the woman as independent of the man. We have 
two iaws warring with one another. Moreover, 
the dividing line between them is the dividing line 
between rich and poor. The poor cannot afford 
the costly luxury of marriage settlements, and the 
operations of, the Court of Chancery are in the 
upper air, far above their heads. But can this be 
right.' Can it be well to have two contradictory 
laws, one for the rich and the other for the poor ? 
If the gifts of the wife's property to the husband 
be an indispensable part of the marriage contract, 
the practice of the wealthier classes and of the 
Court of Chancery is wrong, and should be for- 
bidden ; if that practice is right, then the common 
law is wrong. 

That there should be some change then appears conclusion 
to me to admit of demonstration. It only remains change. 
to decide in which direction the change shall be. 
And here it is difficult to doubt when the case is 
once understood. On the common law grave and 
mischievous consequences are afliliated ; of the 
opposite law there is no complaint, and the classes 
who enjoy it have now for a very long series of 
yeat-s shown a steady disposition, not to relax, but 
to extend its operation. Unless therefore there is 
some objection not included in the scope of the 
foregoing observations, the conclusion is irresistible 
that the portion of the law which ought to be 
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altered is that law which gives to the husband the 
property of the wife. 
Wive* And this leads me to the consideration of the 

comeabso- vaHous objections whicb are made to the alteration 
of pro- proposed — a conaderation whidi the time allotted 
to me will render much more cursoiy tiian I could 
wirfi. But before dealing with them, I will make 
one remark which may save some misapprehension. 
The precise nature of the change to be made is not 
the thesis before the meetii^, and it would be a 
misuse of your valuable time if I were to go into it. 
But I have dwelt so much in ailment on settle- 
ments made by contract and by the Court of 
Chancery that it might be supposed I aim at 
settling all prc^ierties in the same way. That 19 
not so. I think that the system of settlements 
has worked great good, as between husband and 
wife, because it has more or less abri^ated the bad 
rule of the common law. But as between husband 
a-id wife on the one side, and more remote interests 
on the other, I doubt the wisdom of the ordinary 
settlements ; and at all events they are wholly in- 
applicable to small properties and to earnings. 
Without arguing the matter in any detail, I say 
that those arrangements of property seem to me 
the best which leave each adult generation freest 
to deal with it, and that the best change in this 
case is the shortest and the simplest, viz., to make 
married women, in the absence of contract, free and 
absolute owners of their own property. 
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That objections should spring up to such a obji 
change as we are discussing, is a matter of course. 
As in this world we have nothing good without its 
defects, so we have no bad thing without its good 
points. Partly from this cause, partly from the 
pervading habit of confounding that to which we 
are accustomed with the eternal principles of right, 
partly from indolence and fear of the unknown, 
there is nothing established for which reasons are 
not found. 

I have not had the advantage of seeing any 
detailed or methodical statement of the objections 
to altering the law. Such as I state here I have 
picked up, partly from newspaper articles, partly 
from the line of examination adopted in committee 
by those hostile to the pending Bill. I must take 
what I have found ; and I will give a specific 
answer to each, premising however that there is 
one general, and, as I think, conclusive answer to 
them all. 

First, it is said that if married women have pro- 
perty they must be responsible for debts, must be 
liable to lawsuits and to imprisonment ; and it is 
asked with some triumph whether it would be good 
for a family that the mother should go to gaol. 
Theanswer is obvious. Imprisonment /^r se is not 
good for anybody, male or female, married or 
single, with or without a family. What is good is 
that people should perform their duties, and to that 
end they must suffer such penalties as await the 
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neglect of them. If we are right in supposing 
women to be free and responsible moral agents, it 
is better for them, and all connected with them, 
that as they sow so should they reap. 

Secondly, it is said that women must be made 
liable to maintain their offspring, as men now are. 
Be it so. Whatever l^al liability now rests on 
men (and I believe it is of the very slenderest 
amount), let the same rest on women. The moral 
liability clearly would attach on the possession of 
property. It does attach now when they have 
separate property and when they are widowed, and 
it is discharged by women quite as conscientiously 
as by men. 

Thirdly, it is alleged that difficulties would 
arise with tradesmen supplying the family, who 
would not know whom they were trusting. But 
it would be their business to know, and they 
would know. Difficulties do indeed arise now 
when a wife is not on terms with her husband, but 
these are owing to the peculiar state of the law, 
and would vanish with its alteration. That diffi* 
culties would arise when husband and wife are on 
the usual terms, is inconceivable. None such arise 
when daughter keeps house for father, sister for 
brother, or servant for master. 

Fourthly, some apprehend that frauds on credi- 
tors, by means of family settlements, would be 
more frequent It is difficult to see how or why. 
They can only be effected by preconcerted arrange- 
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ment, and that can be made now as between hus- 
band and wife, through the medium of trustees. 
But such frauds are not peculiar to the relation of 
husband and wife. They may be committed bet 
tween a trader and any other relative ; they form 
part of a totally different branch of law, and ought 
not to be imported into this question at all. If 
the proposed alteration of the law had any bearing 
at all on them, it would rather tend to diminish 
them, for it would take away from the reasons 
which a man has for giving property to his wife. 

I have answered the above four objections very 
briefly. So far as the various considerations go, 
they all appear to me to afford reasons for, instead 
of against, a change in the law. And it is difficult 
to conceive that they are aught but chance weapons 
snatched up in haste and fear, not real defences 
selected on mature reflection. 

The fifth objection 1 shall notice is, that the 5- Thai * 

-' ought not 

majority of people do very well with the present to legisian 
law, and that you ought not to legislate for the minoniy. 
minority. It is a singular fallacy to apply such a 
maxim to such a case. I quite agree that you 
ought not to pass a law to benefit the minority at 
the expense of the majority. Because one man 
drinks too much, that is no good reason for 
saying that all his neighbours shall have no beer. 
We have no right to subject hundreds to serious 
inconvenience in order to keep one vicious person 
•from injuring himself.- But in every case, in which 
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the state of the law does not affect the majority, 
you l^islate for the minority. Thus it is with all 
laws gainst crime. Not for the righteous man 
are such laws made, but for the lawless and dis^ 
obedient. You or I would not go about picking 
pockets if all the laws against larceny were 
abolished to-morrow ; but the laws are right for 
the sake erf" the minority, who arc not beyond 
temptation, and of the interest which the majority 
have in the good behaviour of the rest. Now, it 
is certain that in all cases in which married people 
behave with ordinary good sense and temper, and 
in which no untoward accident happens, that is to 
say, in the immense majori^ of cases, their family 
affairs will go well under any law, or under no law 
at all They are as independent of the law of 
property as we are of the law of larceny. It is 
in the minority of cases that quarrels within or 
calamities from without occur ; and for the sake 
of these cases, and of the interest which the 
majority have that their neighbours' afTairs shall 
run smoothly, the law should be framed. If it is 
said that in order to benefit this minority, we are 
introducing a prejudicial principle which will embar- 
rass the bulk of mankind, that is simply beggii^ 
the whole question which I am here discussing. 
6. That I pass to an objection which I have placed last. 

DieD,beine , . . ., , , , 

of superior bccausc it IS the one appearing to be of greatest 

□ughi xa weight with thoughtful opponents of this change, 

and it goes far more to the root of the matter 
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than those I have been dealing with, I must projiertyof 
endeavour to state it briefly, and will try to do so 
honestly, though it is always very difficult to state 
an opponent's case in a way that he would approve. 

The objection then, as I understand it, is 
founded on an essential difference of character 
between men and women, and on the essential 
relations between husband and wife, and it runs 
thus : Men are stronger and wiser than women, 
and more competent to take the direction of 
affairs. The husband is the head of the whole 
family. It is he who must control the style of the 
establishment, fix the common residence, choose 
their common occupations. On account of these 
powers and duties, the law has given to the husband 
the property of the wife, and you cannot do other- 
wise, without seriously weakening his I^itimate 
authority and introducing subjects of constant 
quarrel. 

I have never seen the argument stated other- 
wise than in general terms and with some ambiguity. 
It rests mainly on the natural relations of husband 
and wife, but it also introduces the assertion that, 
as a matter of fact, the law has on account of these 
relations given to the husband the wife's property. 

The historical part of the argument I believe Question 
to be untrue. It would be interesting to examine uw really 
it closely, but it would not be very important for ^\^ "" 
the present object, and would carry me far beyond f^babiy 
my due bounds. I will only say that it seems to """■ 
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me much more probable that our law is a remnatit 
of that which was known to the Romans as the 
patria potestas, the patriarchal power which pre- 
vailed among the Aryan nations, and still prevails 
to a great extent in India ; under which all females 
(married or not) were subject to their male relatives, 
and under which the head of the family had 
absolute dominion over the whole family, and not 
over his wife alone. The Romans, who had 
singular power of moulding their laws to fit the 
growth of society, found the domestic tyranny 
intolerable, and they got rid of it by one process 
after another, and the position of a wife under the 
later Roman law was one of great freedom. The 
influx of the ruder Aryan nations brought back 
many older and ruder customs, and, coupled with 
-the influence of Christianity, or at least of the 
Christian priesthoods, placed women in a position 
fir inferior to what they occupied under the civil- 
ized Imperial system. Since that era, where the 
Roman law has been adopted as the basis of 
jurisprudence, women have generally attained a 
more independent position. In our country, where 
we have been jealous of admitting the Roman law, 
and where it has only edged in, as it were sideways, 
through the Court of Chancery, women have riot 
attained so much liberty. If this rough outline is 
substantially true, it follows that so far from our 
law springing from an enlightened and compre- 
hensive view of the duties and responsibilities, of 

I _ J , Cookie 
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the husband, it is but a fragment of a barbarous 
system rejected by all nations in proportion as they 
have civilized and improved their laws. 

Turning from the historical to the social side Threefa 

" lacies CO 

of the objection, I take exception to it on three 'ff"*^." 
grounds. I say that the superiority of the male 'ii>ii- 
sex is very much overstated ; that the necessity of 
having a single arbiter in family affairs is very 
much overstated ; and that even without deducting 
for these two exaggerations, it does not follow that 
because the husband is the best, or the necessary 
arbiter, he should therefore take all his wife's pro- 
perty. 

It may be generally true that men are stronger 
and in lai^e affairs wiser than women ; but it of' 
certainly is not universally true. Every one must 
know many cases in which the wife is both stronger 
and wiser than the husband ; and there are depart- 
ments of family affairs in which women in general 
are wiser and firmer than men in general. 

Again, I admit that on some subjects affectii^ a. The ne- 
the welfare of the family and not admitting any a^Msm 
but a single course of action, some one must, in the i^OTCT"''' 
last resort, and in cases of irreconcilable difference, ^^'^• 
decide ; and I should not be a man if I did not 3. And at 
think that that one must be the husband. But it does not 
how few such cases there are ; and how unjust and conclusion 
unwise not to let the wife have ler natural weight, arbiter 
that weight which her character should give her, in au^i" p^ 
the family councils. The proposition amounts to [1^''° 
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this, that it is right to starve into submission by the 
stoppage of supplies that wife whom all the autho- 
rity and superior wisdom of her husband fail to 
convince. For all reasonable exercise of legitimate 
authority, the husband has ample advantages with- 
out givit^ him the power of stripping his wife bare 
of what, if she were single, would be hers ; for aught 
beyond this, such a power can only minister to the 
exercise of a capricious and irritating tyranny. 

But I said that there was one general and conclu' 

sive answer to all objections, and it is indeed the 

Uoiuu^hu most satisfactory answer that can be given — the 

wer from experience. 
perience. j ^jjj ^^^ recur again to the practice of settle- 

ment in our own country, beyond saying that if the 
apprehended evils had any real existence, evidence 
would be adduced to show that they existed already 
among the more opulent classes. But the evidence 
on that subject is a blank. 
Evideooe I pass to the evidence afforded by other countries, 

America, countries which have been subject to our law, have 
found it work ill, have changed it, and have rejoiced 
in the change. On the other side of the Atlantic 
the law has been altered within the last thirty years. 
The New England States, as their wont is, led the 
way : they set to work very cautiously, but as they 
went on were so convinced of the soundness of 
their principle, that now in nearly, if not quite all 
of them, wives have, with exceptions needless 
to mention here, the uncontrolled disposition of 
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their own property. In New York a married 
woman has been made as free in this respect as a 
single one. The Western States have followed the 
example, and have ai:tually made this law part of 
their constitution, so as to remove it from the con- 
trol of the State Legislatures, Upper Canada has 
taken lai^e strides in the same direction. And Mr, 
Dudley Field tells us that the negro women lately 
set free desire to have similar laws passed for their 
benefit ; but the male negroes, he says, have a high 
notion of the dignity of their sex, and are apt to 
enforce all their rights against their wives. 

And what say those who come forward to tell 
us of the state of things in America ? Do they say 
that there has been an increase of t^al difficulties 
and frauds upon creditors, a diminution of the lawful 
authority of the husband, and a crop of dissensions 
and disputes ? Such evils appear to have been 
foreboded in America, as here. But there is no 
evidence of their having any basis in fact. The 
witnesses who speak, speak the other way. Mr. 
Atkinson, an eminent cotton manufacturer at 
Lowell, says : ' The objection of the opponents of a 
' separate estate for women, on the ground that it 
* will promote a division in families, simply suggests 
' a smile here : no such result has followed from 
' our legislation, except where the brutality or 
' laziness of the man has rendered such separation 
' proper and right' Mr. Dudley Field, one of the 
foremost members of the New York bar, says : 
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'As to the tendency of such legislation to break up 
'or sow dissension in families, I have not observed 
' anywhere, or at any time, that this legislation has 
' been attended with any such result. I doubt 
■"whether half-a-dozen instances of such a tendency 
'could be ascertained by the inquiries of all my 
'friends.' And Mr. Rose, Finance Minister of 
Canada, answers thus : ' Q. Has it tended to cause 
'division in families in consequence of the separation 
'of property? A. I have never heard any such 
'.complaint. Q. Or that the authority of the hus- 
' band has been weaiiened in consequence of the 
'separation of property? A. Not in the least. 
' If such had been the case, and had it altered 
'in any degree the social relation between the 
' two, I think it probable that public attention 
' would have been drawn to it, and I am not aware 
' of anything of the kind.' In a word, though the 
experience of these States has not been of long 
duration, it ts pretty clear that the prophesied evils 
have not appeared, that the results as yet seen 
have been such as the considerations I have been 
dwelling upon would lead us to expect, and that 
the desire of those who have tried the experiment 
is not to recall it, but only to complete it in those 
instances in which it is still incomplete. 
Safe cha- What then is the result? Why, that this change 

ihediange 's ooc of the Very safest ever proposed to a nation, 
proposed. j^Iqsj. reformers are forced, more or less, to leap in 
the dark ; they cannot forecast the precise effect 
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of their reforms. But here we have our own ex- 
perience among large classes, and the experience 
of kindred communities among all classes: and 
everything teaches us that the existing evil is sub- 
stantial, the expected good certain, and the fore- 
boded mischief delusive. 

We must not, indeed, deceive ourselves as to "> «' 
the extent to which a change will operate. Among 
the richer classes, who govern their property by 
special contracts, hardly any direct effect would 
be produced. Among all classes hardly any direct 
effect would be felt by those who act tc^ether with 
ordinary good temper and sense. But there would 
still remain many among the poorer classes to feel 
the effect directly and sensibly. And the indirect 
effect would, we may fairly hope, be wide and 
lasting ; the effect of satisfaction produced by all 
laws founded on justice and enlarging freedom ; 
the eflect produced on all human beii^s by the 
possession and ownership of property ; the effect, 
namely, of enlarging the minds and strengthening 
the characters of women, and, as a necessary con- 
sequence, of further civilising and elevating the 
community to which they belong. 
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One who rises to deliver an address of the requi- Magnitude 
site brevity on such a subject as the English Land 
Laws, may well feel himself liable to be compared 
to Count Smorltork writing a work on English 
manners, customs, and institutions, after a fort- 
night's stay in the country. To diminish as much 
as possible the force of this comparison, I will first 
state within what limits I conceive the discussion 
to lie." 

The ownership of land is a subject which at Schemes 
■ the present day is exciting very great attention, iribmion 
There are two associations at least, supported by shiprilot" 
able and zealous men, and there may be more, umuTo'ni. 
which have for their object the introduction of 
lai^e changes in ownership by the direct action of 
Law. The Land Tenure Reform Association and 
the Land and Labour League both contend that 
the number of properties is dangerously small and 
ought to be increased ; that the practice of en- 
closing open lands is unjust and mischievous ; that 
landowners ought not to receive the enhanced 
value which the increase of wealth and population 
confers upon their land ; that land differs in kind 
from other jmjperties as being more directly and 
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immediately a product of nature ; and that Go- 
vernment ought to take, some say the whole, and 
some a part, of England into its own management, 
to let it out in small holdings for the benefit of the 
national Exchequer. Such schemes, whether wise 
or unwise, appear to me wholly beyond the limits 
of our present theme. They are hardly proposals 
for the alteration of the laws relating to land, or 
of any other branch of Municipal Law, commonly 
so called ; but rather for shifting the very basis of 
English society, and remodelling it on different 
theories of property, and of the relation between 
the State and individuals. So far as they have 
to do with Law as distinguished from Politics, I 
will only say here that I cannot grasp the distinc- 
tion taken between land and other property ; that 
the cultivation of land appears to me to involve 
as much personal effort, and to confer as good a 
right to ownership, as the hewing and collocation 
of stones, or the digging of gold, or the weaving 
of fibres ; and that open or common lands are no 
more public property than any other lands, but 
are merely lands with a plurality of private owners 
instead of a single private owner. On their political 
side perhaps I ought to say nothing, but it is diffi- 
cult to avoid observing that even the less extensive 
of these schemes involve a vast machinery of 
management, requiring more wisdom and integrity 
than we have any ground to expect ; and that to 
(deny the benefit to this country of the enclosures 
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which have been going on for three centuries and 
a half, seems to me as violent a paradox as it 
would be to deny the benefit to the world of the 
reclamation of American forests. 

If then there are any here who expect from 
me a discussion of these most important and in- 
teresting subjects, I fear they will be disappointed. 
The theme prescribed to us is a narrower one ; 
not the relation of the English community at lat^e 
to its land, but the laws relating to the devolution 
and transfer of land ; laws which presuppose the 
existence of private and personal ownership, and 
are framed for the purpose of saying how, and 
under what conditions, land so owned shall pass 
from one private owner to another. 

Even with these limits to the subject, its mag- r 
nitude and complexity are bewildering. Nor is it n 
aided by any external attractions. On the con- n 
trary, it is so beset with technicalities, and so re- 
mote from popular ideas and ordinary subjects of 
thought, as to require considerable labour even to 
understand the terms of the problems it presents. 
There is no royal road to Law of any kind, and 
the Law of Real Property in this country has long 
enjoyed an unenviable reputation as one of the 
driest, most crabbed, and revolting of studies. And 
yet, if discussions like these are to have any prac- 
tical result, we must make ourselves understood, 
and must show that our subject is of general in- 
terest and importance. For we live in times, and 
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under institutions, which necessitate a popular ap- 
peal for every step of amendment. Not only are 
there the inevitable professional prejudices to be 
overcome, but behind them lie privileged classes, 
exercising great and irresponsible power, who are 
prone to resist all change as such. It is not suffi- 
cient to prove your case, or to convince a reason- 
able majority of intelligent minds. You must also 
awaken a keen and general interest, and obtain the 
momentum of numbers before the vis inertia can 
be overcome. 

Under these circumstances, I shall endeavour 
to confine myself to the salient points of what I 
conceive to be the subject before us, and I will 
apologise beforehand to such professional critics as 
may be listening to me, if I appear to omit 
important details, or to use language profes- 
sionally inaccurate, but ' understanded of the 
' people.' 
Transfer of First, then, I will take the Transfer of land, 
premising that by this expression I mean simply 
the machinery by which land is made to pass from 
one hand to another, whatever the rights of owner- 
Conipiaints ship may be. On this point there are few people, 
system. except Successful Conveyancers, and probably not 
many of those, who do not feel the opprobrium 
attaching to our English system. Its expensive, 
dilatory, and vexatious character, its proneness to 
drift into litigation, and, after all, the uncertainty 
of the title conferred by it, have been exposed 
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again and a^rain,' and schemes for meeting the 
evils by some system of Registration of titles have 
been propounded for a great number of years. It 
will be useful if I state how this matter has been 
dealt with. 

In the year 1857 a Royal Commission, appointed "i*'*^''[ 
to consider the subject, made a Report of the most ""nd "■ 
able and comprehensive character, which should be 
studied by everyone who desires to understand the 
matter. The gist of their advice was that a general Report of 
registry should be established ; that the title rois- 
tered therein should be nothing but the fee-simple 
or absolute ownership ; that charges, leases, and 
beneficial interests should be protected by a system 
of notices or a separate registry ; and that it should 
be competent to persons coming to register their 
title, to elect whether they would do so subject to 
all adverse claims, or as indefeasible. 

In the year 1 859, Lord Cairns, then Solicitor- Bills of 
General, introduced Bills which were mainly 
founded on the Report of 1857. They passed a 
second reading, after which their progress was 
stopped by a dissolution of Parliament. The 
subject was not resumed till the year 1862, when 
Lord Westbury, then Attorney-General, introduced 
a Bill which passed into law and is now in opera- 
tion. This Act of 1863 departed from the Report Act of 
of 1857 in two most important respects. First, it 
aimed at being very much more comprehensive, 
' See Keport of R^stration Copimiiaiqi], 1857, paragiaph xii. 
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and instead of establishing a registry for absolute 
ownerships only, it provided that every species of 
interest should be entered on the register; in other 
words, it became a registry of assurances rather 
than of titles. Secondly, it did not allow of the 
registration of any title except as an indefeasible 
one. 

After four or five years' trial it was found that 
the operation of the Act of 1862 was quite insigni- 
ficant, and that no hope of its increase appeared. 
Another Commission was appointed to inquire 
into its working and possible amendments, and this 
Commission reported in the year 1869. The failure 
of the Act is fully admitted in the Report, which 
endeavours to trace its causes. The Commissioners 
do not think that anything is attributable either to 
the hostility of the legal profession or to the short- 
comings of the Office, two reasons which a super- 
ficial popular judgment is ready enough to assign 
on any such occasion. In short, they think the 
Act has been fairly and properly worked, but that 
it is itself defective in the two important principles 
in which It departs from the Report of 1857. 

The difference between registering a title as 
indefeasible, and registering one with all its faults, 
is obvious and enormous. For the former purpose 
the registering owner must show a title such as the 
Court of Chancery would declare to be spotless ; 
i.e., one at least sixty years old, and with its whole 
subsequent history duly accounted for. He must 
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therefore incur all the expense and delay incident 
to an ordinary sale, with a purchaser of the most 
exacting and contentious character. Clear evidence 
was given to the Commission that the burden of 
such a proceeding was intolerable, and that those 
who experienced it once were not likely to advise 
any client to undertake it ; moreover, when the 
title was once on the register it did not, except in 
a few peculiar cases, gain any advantage, because 
the Act did not keep it there as a clear and absolute 
ownership, but provided for the registration of all 
subsequent dealings with it. Thus, the stream, 
cleared by a most laborious process, would imme- 
diately become muddy again. 

Such being the causes why the Act of 1862 Objeos 
failed of success, the Commission recommended a b; ibe 
closer adherence to the Report of 1857, They i^ 
say, with the light of six years' actual experience, 
the more highly wrought system is not and will 
not become popular ; and they therefore endea- 
voured to ascertain by evidence what it is that 
people want, and to surest a machinery for sup- 
plying them with that thing, and with nothing else. 
You will, perhaps, not think it out of place if I 
read you the conclusions of the Commission on this 
point' 

63. We have had our attention called to systems 
existing in other countries, but we believe that any 
attempt to imitate them would only mislead us. In 

■ Report on the Operatirai of the Land Truufer Act, 1870. 
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Ireland an Encumbered Estate Court has been at work, 
and theic has been a most accurate survey ; in Australia 
and other colonies the land has been recently granted 
out by the Crown after official survey. The Continental 
Nations have, we believe, a more simple Law, not ad- 
mitting of the long settlements that prevail in England. 
Other nations therefore have starting points which we 
have not, and which preclude us from taking their example 
as guides for ourselves. 

63. Having regard then to the state of English Law 
and English customs, we as!c, What is the object of esta- 
blishing a Registry in England? Surely it is for the 
purpose of more easily and quickly transferring land. 
Ours is a commercial country, and we desire all property, 
even land, to pass readily from hand to hand. The 
thing wanted is not security of the landowners, for they 
are secure enough now; nor security of purchasers, for 
they are content with what they get in this respect ; but 
ease of transfer. Why tiien should we aim at transfer 
with indefeasible title ? We conceive that we have shown 
conclusively that purchasers do not want indsfeasible 
title ; that they are content with a good title, such a title 
as makes them reasonably secure that they can hold the 
land themselves, or by making a proper contract can 
transfer it without loss to others. So lit le do they want 
an indefeasible title, th?.t (as we have shown) they will, 
for the sake of saving some cost to themselves, or even 
out of merciful consideration to the other contracting 
parties, overlook certain blots and defects, forego requi- 
sitions, and be content with slender investigations. Now 
we conceive that no axiom can be sounder than this, that 
for an institution to thrive in a free country it must offer 
to people the thing that they want. If people want 
cheapness and speed, and we otTer them expense and 
delay, they will reject the offer, though it may be accom- 
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ponied with the most ample security. If men are content 
with good titles, why should we force them to take and 
pay for indefeasible ones? If they are content with 
parcels imperfectly described or defined, why should we 
compel them to take perfection at a cost of money, time, 
and trouble ? These are questions to which we can find 
no satisfactory answer. 

64. The proHem is, not to find a perfect system of 
Land Transfer, recording with mathematical accuracy the 
nature and extent of the land and every interest m it, so 
that the record shall absolutely dispense with the neces- 
sity of ordinary examination and inquiries, but to find a 
system which, not impairing the present security of 
owners or purchasers, and not exonerating a purchaser 
from the easy and obvious task of looking at the outward 
and visible state of the property, and making inquiry of 
persons in outward and visible possession of it, shall 
enable the legal ownership to be readily passed from 
hand to hand, and dispense with the necessity of inquir- 
ing after invisible equities and interests, whose only 
evidence is contained in private documents. 

Having myself been one of the majority of CoecIu- 
Commissioners who signed this report, it will be advocaied. 
readily supposed that I advocate the principal con- 
clusions of it. What I submit to this meeting is 
that, instead of the present system of registration, 
there should be established a Registry, framed as 
closely as possible on the principle of the Stock 
Registries kept by the Bank of England and all 
commercial companies ; that nothing should be 
admitted on this Registry except an absolute 
ownership ; that all subordinate interests should be 
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protected by a system of notices, or by throwing 
the duty of inquiry on purchasers ; and that there 
never should be any interval of time for which the 
land should be without a Roistered Owner com- 
petent to sell. And that this system should be 
commenced by allowing any landowner to register 
his title at as short a date as he pleases, and subject 
to blots and imperfections of an earlier date. 

If this reform were effected I believe the net 
result would be that a great number of landowners 
would register their titles, not as indefeasible, but 
as dating from the time of registration, or from the 
last acquisition by themselves.' This would avail 
them but little if they wanted to sell immediately 
afterwards, but as time ran on advantages would 
be great, so that in thirty years the Registered 
Owner would have such a title as is now commonly 
accepted, and in sixty years one practically inde- 
feasible, on the production of no other evidence 
than the Certificate of Registry. If the system was 
found to answer, it might be made gradually com- 
pulsory by requiring registration of every property 
on its sale. 

I ought to add here that a Bill, founded on 
the Report of i86g, was introduced by the Lord 

' This belief, however, has proved to be ill founded. The plaa 
has been tried, has shown no vitality, and has in its lum been the 
subject of a post morttm examination. At present opinions seems 
to have swayed in favour of a Registry of Deeds. But to my mind 
it is clearer than ever tha.t tbe only hope of simple conveyancing lies 
in umplifying the Law of Devolution. 
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Chancellor in the session of 1 870, but it was choked 

by the pressure of other business, and has not been 

revived, 

I do not believe that anything more efficient TrflnsfM|^ 

than is here recommended could be done for the made very 

purpose of facilitating the Transfer of land under wiihoui 

_ , _ ,.„-.,, altetalions 

the present Law of Ownership. But this brmgs us in the Law 

to the more important question relating to the ship, 
alterations which it is expedient to make in the 
Devolution or Ownership of land. You will observe 
that all that has been hitherto su^ested consists 
of improvements in the machinery of Transfers. I 
am among those who think that, however much we 
improve our machinery, we cannot have a very 
simple system of Conveyancing as long as we retain 
a very complex system of Law ; and that for this 
end, as well as others, the Devolution of land, and 
the power of selling it, should undeigo modification. 
In all schemes for simplifying Transfer by register- 
ing only the absolute Ownership, it is necessary to 
provide for the safety of partial and unregistered 
interests by some system of notices. And under 
our present Law such notices would, in some cases, 
amount to an absolute prohibition of sale, as where 
they are given on behalf of an Infant or Lunatic 
beneficiary ; and in many others they would, owing 
to the long period for which our settlements endure, 
be so numerous and complicated as not to be 
cleared off without litigation. Therefore the altera- 
tions I am about to suggest bear strongly on the 
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facility of selling land as well as on other ob- 
jects. 

Indeed, the increased facility of sale, or of a 
right to sell, is, politically speaking, of far greater 
importance than an increased facility of Transfer 
by those who at present have a right to sell. In 
every country it must be of great importance. In 
a commercial country its importance is of the first 
magnitude. The land of a country, being the most 
important and permanent of all its possessions and 
the basis of every local operation, should always be 
in hands capable of dealing with it. It has been 
well observed that just as the Feudal Law required 
that the Freehold should always be filled by one 
capable of contributing to national defence and 
performing the duties of a feudal follower, so the 
spirit of Commerce now demands that for its pur- 
poses also the fee-simple in land shall always be 
represented, and be in possession of persons capable 
of fulfilling the new duties and offices which the 
ownership of land in the present state of society 
entails or involves.' 

How far we are from such a state of things can 
only be guessed, for we have no evidence, nor is it 
possible that we should have any, approaching to 
precision. Before Mr. Pusey's Committee it was 
stated that two-thirds of the land was in strict 
settlement. But settlements may contain powers 
of dealing with the land for all commercial and 
> Report on the Registmtion of Title, 1857, par. L. 
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social purposes. Relying on this circumstance, no 
less an authority than the late Mr. Hayes says that 
a statement made by Mr. Fawcett, to the effect 
that only a small portion of the land can be con- 
sidered a marketable commodity, is ' so wide of the 
' mark, that it would be more correct to say that, 
' with the exception of Blenheim, Strathfieldsay, 
' and three or four other estates in the same cate- 
' gory, th^e is scarcely an acre of land in England 
' that is not saleable.' Mr. Hayes was not only a 
Conveyancer of first-rate eminence, but a man of 
active mind and great accomplishments beyond the 
bounds of his profession. Yet I cannot help think- 
ing that he was misled by his own great familiarity 
with lai^e properties and well-drawn settlements, 
and by attributing far too wide an operation to a 
recent Statute, of which I will say a few words pre- 
sently. In these matters of conjecture we are all 
of us guided by the little range of our own vision. 
I will therefore state what I happen to know. My 
native Parish is in Somersetshire. Half of it is 
practically (though not legally) unsaleable, owing 
to the provisions of a Settlement and the disability 
of an Owner ; of the other half I know nothing. 
This Parish is touched by seven other Parishes. 
In one the bulk of the land is unsaleable, under the 
provisions of a Will made some fiftyyears ago. In 
two others the lai^est properties (I believe quite 
- half of the whole) are unsaleable, under a Will 
made some forty years ago ; and of the remainder 
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I know nothing. In a fourth, half the land has, 
with a brief interval, been unsaleable for a period 
longer than I can recollect, owing partly to a Settle- 
ment and partly to the disability of an Owner ; 
and of the other half I know nothing. In a fifth a 
considerable farm is unsaleable, under a Will made 
about thirty years ago ; almost as much again I 
know to be free, and of the rest I know nothing. 
As to the other two Parishes, I have no sufficient 
information to speak. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that my neighbourhood is an exceptional one 
in this respect. So far as my professional ex- 
perience goes it is very common to find land legally 
unsaleable. My belief is that the statement attri- 
buted to Mr. Fawcett is not far from right, and 
that, to say nothing of the imperfections of powers 
of sale as compared with absolute ownership, a very 
large portion of our land is absolutely fettered, and 
made legally inalienable.' 
Settled The Report of 1869 (par. 92) takes notice of 

oi\^b. '^' this, and suggests that more extensive powers 
should be conferred on the Court of Chancery. 
Some powers for the sale and leasing of settled 
estates were conferred on the Court by an Act 
passed in the year 1856, but such a step was con- 

' Ader this paper wns published I was taken to task by a 
roost esteemed neighbour for asserting what I did not know to be 
ttue. I coutd only reply that I had taken pains to be accniate, but 
would readily acknowledge my eiror that was pointed out to me. 
No such error has been specified, and 1 still believe the statements 
here made to be substantially tiue. 
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sidered by our landowners as very dangerous, and 
the Act was overladen with precautions. It does 
not apply at all to cases where the difficulty con- 
sists in the Infancy or Lunacy of the owner ; and 
the number of consents and notices it requires 
preclude its action in some cases, and in all render 
it cumbrous, dilatory, and expensive. Moreover a 
sale is by no means a matter of course, but the 
Court must be satisfied that it is beneficial to all 
parties. The Act is undoubtedly useful, and,for lai^^e 
properties, is used; but its operation is very limited, 
and, considered as a remedy for the national wants, 
is insignificant. Remediestobeeffectual should work 
without recourse to the Court of Chancery, and at 
the will of the parties interested in the property. 

That the title of a Registered Owner should, Real lepre- 
on his death, pass to his Representative, is a clear 
consequence of the plan of registering absolute 
ownerships. This is part of the plans su^ested 
by the reports of 1857 and 1869, and of Lord 
Caims's schemes. But it leaves untouched the 
question what the Representative is to do with the 
land when he has got it 

It seems to me that a Dead Man's lands ought, should be 
like his other property, to pass to his Executor for ^^^'\ 
all intents and purposes. As long as the beneficial S™iti^°'^ 
owners are under disability, the Executor or other *^^ ""^ 
Trustee should have power of alienation as abso- 
lute as he now has over Consols or Leaseholds. 
The community ought not to suffer by land 
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being made inalienable because the owner is an 
Infant or a Lunatic. 

In cases of intestacy, the principle of Devolu- 
tion so long and ably contended for by Mr. Locke 
King ought to prevail. The e^emess with which 
such a change is combated is a curious instance of 
the unreasoning force of habit. So difficult is it to 
disentangle our minds from temporary and local 
circumstances, that we constantly mistake what is 
customary to us for what is natural, universal, and 
eternal. And so under certain contingencies we 
quietly reconcile ourselves to the spectacle of a 
whole family impoverished for the aggrandisement 
of one. I have heard the Law of Primogeniture 
defended as being the plainest dictate of Nature, 
and moreover in accordance with the Divine 
commands. Certain it is that many estimable 
gentlemen resist a change on the ground that this 
Law is one of the safeguards of English society. 
And yet I will be bound to say that there is not 
one of those gentlemen who, when he sets himself 
to make a Will or a Settlement, does not by his acts 
condemn the Law. Is it not a matter of course 
for a man to provide for his wife and all his chil- 
dren .' What would be thought of a man who 
stripped all the others to enrich a single one t 
Well, the Law should do for us, as nearly as an 
abstract rule can, that which each of us does for' 
himself when he has time for reflection and action. 
The Statute of Distributions actually does this. It 
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is very seldom that a man leaving a family makes 
a more convenient will than the Law makes for 
him as regards personal property. I never heard 
a complaint of it. Let it do the same with land, 
and complaints will be as rare on that head. I do 
not go into the historical or antiquarian side of 
this subject, though it would be easy to show that 
our Law rests on purely feudal and military 
grounds, which for some centuries have ceased to 
have any existence, and that the case is one for the 
application of that legal maxim which the course 
of events constantly belies, cessante ratione cessat 
lex. The Law of Gavelkind, which was displaced 
by the military system of the Normans, would be 
better than Primogeniture ; but our Law of per- ' 
sonal property is better still, and the mere advan- 
tage of having one principle of Distribution for 
real as well as personal property would be not in- 
considerable. 

But such reforms as the forgoing will be com- The po«tr 
paratively small if we leave to landowners the large j^nd oil "^ 
power they now possess of remaining the owners ^^^. 
of property after they are dead, and can no longer ^"y,,, ,^ 
be influenced by the demands and the opinions of ':""a''<''i' 
the living. It will be convenient if I recall to your 
recollection the course which our Law has taken on 
this subject, and perhaps you will pardon me if I 
do so by repeating what I have said on a previous 
occasion.' 

' See supra, p. zi. 
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I'rogicsa Our fendal anceslois kept befin^ their eyes much 

Mshmcfitof more cleariy than we do the priDcdple that Man is Lord 
s^tti^OTi' **' **** ^^"^ '""^ *"^ '''^ ""'y- ^^ ^^''y Benefices or 
or ftrpe- Feuds endured only for the life of the Beneficiaiy. But 
'" ^' the usual desires of mankind sooo manifested themselves. 

The great Feudataiies wished to leave their fiefs to their 
children, and &voured by circumstances they succeeded 
in acquirh^ Oie power <rf' posthumous disposition. They 
then wished to prevent the lands passing away from their 
Sunilies, and so they invented a new mode of disposi- 
tion by which the land did not go to anyone in absolute 
ownership or fee simple, but was given to one and the 
heirs *rf his body, which was intended to create a limited 
ownership or fee taU. This diaposidon would, according 
to the settkw^s intention, carry the land through all 
generations of his descendants, so that it should never be 
aliened t^ them. But this device was defeated by the 
astuteness or audacity of the Judges, who it is reasonable 
to suppose were instigated or at least encouraged by the 
Crown. The Judges held that by a gift of this kind all 
that was meant was an absolute gift in fee dmple on 
condition that the donee had a child, and that tJie mo- 
ment he had a child he had performed the condition, 
and took the land in unfettered ownership. The Barons 
however were not so easily defeated. They were power- 
ful enough to procure an Act of Parliament (passed in 
13 £dw. I.) which provided in effect that settlements of 
this kind should be construed literally, and should take 
effect according to the form of the gift This law re- 
mained in force for a long time. When it was first 
encroached on we cannot tell. It was not repealed, but 
was gradually undermined by crafty devices of the 
Lawyers, which were finally established as sound legal 
processes in the reign of Edward IV. This time the 
means adopted were fictitious lawsuits, the most effica- 
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ciou£ of which were called Recoveries. In these it waS' 
pretended that the entailed land belonged to a stranger, 
who brought his action and got his judgment ; but this 
stranger was really the agent of the tenant in tail, and 
when he got the land was bound to deal with it as his 
employer directed. Thus the tenant in tail became the 
absolute owner. The Darons had by this time much 
declined in power, and did i^t pass any fresh Statute on 
the subject. But they were not satisfied with the amount 
of dominion allowed by a simple Entail capable of being 
defeated by Recovery. They now had recourse to the 
Lawyers, who devised new modes of shifting the land 
from one to another, by which it might be kept from 
alienation for long periods of time. No sooner did this 
new iiixm of the old evil appear than the Judges began 
to counteract it Tbey laid down as a maxim that the 
Law abhors a Perpetuity. What was a Perpetuity was 
not so clear, and the reasonings on this subject are 
intricate and perplexing to the last degree. Suffice it to 
say here, that any device calculated to prevent property 
from vesting in absolute ownership for any longer period 
than for existing lives and twenty-one years more, was 
ultimatelj found to be that wicked thing which the Law 
abhors, and was adjudged to be void accordingly. And 
such is the Law to this day. 

Now it is very remarkable that this Law is not 
the result of any national deliberation. Neither 
the hereditary Legislature nor the Representatives 
of the people have had any voice in it. It is sim- 
ply the invention of a series of Judges, It pro- 
bably suited the prevailing views of the leading 
men of the time, otherwise it would hardly have 
been promulgated, or, if promulgated, would have- 
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excited opposition. But amidst all the obscurity- 
attending its establishment, one thing is clear, and 
that is, that it was thought to be a great advance 
in, and security for, liberty of action. By way of 
evidence for this, I refer to what Lord Coke says 
of Mary Portington's case, which was one of the 
decisions overturning attempted perpetuities. He 
says: — 

Then have I published in Mary Portington's case, for 
the general good both of Prinr.e and Country, the honour- 
able Funeral of fond and new-found Perpetuities, a 
Monstrous Brood carved out of mere Invention, and 
never known to the ancient Sages of the Law. I say 
Monstrous, for that [he Naturalist saith Quod monstra 
generantur propter corrupiionem alicujus prtruipii. And 
yet I say honourable, for that these vermin have crept 
into many Honourable Families. At whose solemn 
Funeral I was present and accompanied the Dead to the 
Grave of Oblivion, but mourned not ; for that the Com- 
monwealth rejoiced that fettered Freeholds and Inheri- 
tances were set at liberty, and many and manifold 
inconveniences to the head and all the members of the 
Commonwealth thereby avoided. 

It must be remembered that people were then 
familiar with the spectacle of perpetual entails, and 
had only recently been rid of them. But many 
political movements, which in their day were highly 
promotive of freedom, are now found to be restric- 
tive of it. This, in my judgment, is the case with 
the Law of Settlement or perpetuity. It is high 
time that this subject, which has never been the 
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subject of deliberation or decision by the Legis- 
lature, should become so, and that the question 
should be distinctly raised whether it is not r^ht ' 
for each living Generation to exercise full dominion 
over the Fruits of the Earth, and the power of 
judging for itself what is most for its own good. 

Now the effect of our law of Perpetuity is this ehvci n.id 
— that the Settlor of property can take the do- ofiheLaw. 
minion over it away from those whom he knows, to 
confer it on those whom he does not know, nay, on 
those who are unborn and may never come into 
existence. This power is very commonly exer- 
cised to its fullest extent, merely because it exists, 
and without the slightest reason beyond the plea- 
sure of exercising power, A Testator will not 
allow his son, though he may trust him and love 
him, to make arrangements for his own children at 
a time when he knows their number, their charac- 
ters, and their needs, but insists on makii^ those 
arrangements himself, some thirty or forty years 
beforehand, when nothing whatever is known of the 
circumstances to which they will apply. The re- 
sult is that, among the richer classes of this coun- 
try, a very large number of families have their 
property governed, not according to their own de- 
sires or necessities, but according to the guesses or 
the fancies of some one who died long ago, and 
who could not, even if he wished, make the best 
arrangements for them. If we were now proposing 
to enact such a law, this statement of it would 
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probably be enough to ensure its rejection. What 
could be more irrational than to maintain that each 
generation shall be considered more competent to 
foresee the needs of the coming one than that one, 
when arrived, is to see them ? — and that the dispo- 
sition of property shall never be brought abreast 
of the existing age, but shall always be subject to 
the views of the past age ? Yet such is the direct 
effect of our law of Perpetuity ; and according to 
my experience the phaenomena are much in accord- 
ance with the law. As the tree is, so is the fruit. 
The cold and numbing influence of the Dead Hand 
is constantly visible. 

I am not going to discuss the more public side 
of this question, to which task indeed I am not 
equal. The Law is both attacked and defended 
on grounds of general Policy and of Political 
Economy.' Those I pass by now. Whether a 
curtailment of the power of settlement would tend 
to break up properties, or, if it did so, what might 
be the political effect, I do not presume to say. 
Such inquiries seem to me of a very remote and 
conjectural character, even when conducted by 
competent persons. What I consider to be not 
conjectural, but proved by experience in all human 
affairs, is, that people are the best judges of their 
own concerns ; or if they are not, that it is better 

' Usually under the name of the law of primogenilure, a name 
inaccorate and misleading. The important Law which people really 
wish to discuss may be called the Law of Perpetuity or of Settlement, 
or, as I have ebewheie called it, of posthuinotis disposition. 
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for tliem, on moral grounds, that they should 
manage their own concerns for themselves, and 
that it cannot be wrong continually to claim this 
liberty for eveiy Generation of mortal men. 

But there ia another side of the question with 
which my professional experience has made me 
familiar, and this is the department to which the 
Law directly applies, and in which it produces its 
immediate effect. The interior of every family of 
any opulence is affected by the Law of Settlement, 
and the effect of the great power allowed to 
Settlors is very prejudicial. I am not speaking at 
random, but with many instances present to my 
mind, in saying that a strict settlement is apt to 
place every one concerned in a false and con- 
strained position. The Father of the family, cut 
down to a tenancy for life, resents the restraint, 
disclaims responsibility for the inheritance, and 
declines to assist it by improving, or to spare it 
from chaises by saving.' If hehasonlydai^hters, 
the matter is worse. On his death they and his 
widow will have to leave their home, of which some 
collateral, more or less distant, will take possession ; 
and why should things be made comfortable for 
him ? If he has a son, that son is sure of his 
succession ; he owes his property to his Grand- 
father, whom he never saw, and feels independent 
of all obligations. If unable to make satisfactory 
■ A ipeeclt hat recently (in Oct. 1879] beendeliTCred by Lord 
CaringtoD, showing in strong lights the evil working of itrict settle- 
mentE in his own family. 
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arrangements with his Father about money, he 
will raise it by post-obits. If there is no issue, the 
relations between the life-holder and his collateral 
successors are much the same. This is the case, 
supposing him to be a man who does not exceed 
his income. But supposing him to be extravagant, 
then is seen a most melancholy sight. A family with 
wealth enough to provide for their wants and give 
them some start in the world, but with it all placed 
out of their reach during the Father's life ; the 
income goes to his creditors ; the children may 
grow up in a state of ignorance and destitution ; 
he is trying how far, by wheedling trustees, or by 
the astute exercise of legal powers, he can en- 
croach on their portions ; they are expecting money 
in the future, and making no adequate exertions 
in consequence. It is probable that many men 
would be restrained from squandering their fortunes 
if it were not for the delusive idea that the capital 
is placed beyond their reach, and will be saved 
from a wreck. But be this so or not, it is better, 
far better, even for the children themselves, to say 
nothing of the public at large, that they should, 
as regards inherited property, stand or fall by the 
parents' acts, and that they should not undergo 
the excessive trials which beset every one who is 
poor now, but rich in expectancy. 

Of course I am not saying that the effects just 
described are in fact the usual result of strict 
settlements. Men are constantly better than their 
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laws ; and family affection, prudence, self-respect, 

and a sense of right and justice, are always 

operating, and in most cases with success, against 

the tendencies I have mentioned. All I say is, 

that these virtues would operate more freely and 

effectually if people were left with more freedom 

and more responsibility ; that settlements have a 

tendency to blunt the sense of responsibility by 

shackling freedom of action, and to impair the 

delicate interdependence of Parent and Child ; that 

these tendencies come frequently into partial 

action, and not very infrequently into full-blown 

action. My belief therefore is, and has long been, 

that society at large would gain much, and lose 

nothing, if the power of settlement were restricted. 

What wonder if such an extraordinary Law is Hs pecuii- 

peculiar to ourselves! It is pointed out by Mr. oureeu-es. 

Hoskyns in his able essay on these Laws that 'our 

' colonies have one and all wisely shrunk from 

' their impositions. The United States rejected or 

' repealed them as soon as they were free to choose ; 

' and there is now ' (with the unfortunate exception 

of Ireland) ' not a country of the civilised world 

' in which they survive.' ' 

The question then comes to what extent they Amount of 

flltemtion 
should be restricted .' Now I am no advocate for proposed. 

the introduction of the Code Napoleon. That 

' I am not quite mre whether in the Eastern Slates of America 
the practice of ilrtct settlement has been abrogated by statutory 
probibilion or by Tolantaiy abstinence. 
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Law seems to me to be open to the same chaise 
as ours, of being too restrictive of freedom and of 
establishing a false position between Parent and 
Child. I believe that free Testation is the better 
system ; at all events it is not proved to be the 
worse one, and alterations should not be made 
without a strong case against the existing system, 
and should not be more than coextensive with the 
mischief complained of. I should wish then to see 
every landowner free to choose the persons who are 
to succeed him in the possession of his property. 

But there is an obvious difference between the 
choice of successors among living persons whose 
existence is ascertained, and who may enter (by 
themselves or by their guardians) at once into 
possession, and an attempt to forecast events or 
alternative groups of events, and to shift property 
about accordingly. A clear, obvious, natural line 
is drawn for us between those persons and events 
which the Settlor knows and sees, and those which 
he cannot know or see. Within the former 
province we may trust his natural affections and 
his capacity of judgment to make better dispo- 
sitions than any external Law is likely to make for 
him. Within the latter, natural affection does not 
extend, and the wisest judgment is constantly 
baffled by the course of events. I submit, then, 
1 that the proper limit of Perpetuity is that of lives 
in being at the time when the settlement takes 
effect 
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Two observations will at once occur on the As to mar- 
above proposal. One is that an ordinary Marriage li^^s" 
Settlement provides for persons not in being. 
That is so, and I can easily imagine persons who 
would agree to limit other arrangements, but would 
think it imprudent to interfere with Marriage 
Settlements. I do not myself think so, because it 
may safely be left to the parents to provide for the 
offspring, and according to my experience it is 
done in a more satisfactory way when they are not 
fettered by contracts made in the dark. At the 
same time. Settlements made upon actual Marriage 
are for the most part dictated by motives of reason- 
able prudence, and not by ambition, or the love of 
power, or blind obedience to custom, or the 
traditions of the family lawyer. And if it is 
thought desirable to make an exception in favour 
of expected offspring, it could as a matter of Law 
be easily effected, and as a matter of policy be 
managed without any great encroachment on the 
general principle. 

The other observation is, that most of the The prin- 
arguments here advanced apply to personalty, as appUes 
well as to land. They do so, and I should #ish to personal 
see the same Law governing both classes of pro- p™p*"''* 
perty. The case, however, is niore conspicuous with 
regard to land, because it is the more visible and 
important kind of property, and the duties 
attendant on its possession affect the common weal 
in a more direct and immediate way. 

D,.;,l,ZDdbyG00gle 
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If then reforms of the kind here suggested 
could be carried into effect, my belief is chat the 
land of this country would be placed in the 
position best adapted for the needs of an active 
and commercial society. And the establishment 
of a Registry, though undoubtedly very difficult 
with our present Law, would become simple 
enough when the Law of ownership was simplified. 

The alterations I propose may be summed up 
as follows : — 

(l.) That a Registry on the principle of the 
Registry of Consols should be established. 

( ?.) That there should be a living responsible 
Owner for all land, capable of dealing with it, 
subject to accounting to the Beneficiaries. 

(3.) That the land of a deceased Owner should 
pass to his Executor, to be dealt with as Money 
and Leaseholds now are. 

(4.) That land should not be settled on any- 
body not in existence when the Settlement takes 
effect. 

In conclusion, I will only warn the meeting of 
the extreme difficulty of carrying any such scheme 
as here sketched out. For many years Mr. Locke 
King has expended great energy and ability in 
contending for the simple object that in cases of 
intestacy a man's Freehold should go as his 
Leasehold for 10,000 years would go, and as the 
deceased himself would in most cases wish it to go. 
And yet until the present year he has not had any 
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hope of success.' The more important alteration 
of shortening the period of Settlement is likely to 
meet with yet greater opposition. I believe that 
great Landowners think that such a reform would 
lessen their power. To my mind this is a plain 
error. It is a distinct increase of power to each 
Generation in turn, that Jt should be absolute Owner 
of its possessions, and not share the ownership 
with the Dead or with the Unborn. From the few 
who by accident became unfettered fee-simple 
Owners, the phantom of power which consists in 
dictating to future generations would' undoubtedly 
be taken away. But the Tenants for life who 
have to bargain with their Sons, and the Tenants in 
tail who have to bargain with their Fathers, will be 
released from that necessity. All will be freer in their 
own position, and be freer to dischai^e their duties 
towards the Community. But though this may 
seem clear enough to us, we must not expect it to 
be clear to those who suspect and dislike change. 
If there are any here who adopt my views and 
resolve to cany them into practical effect, they 
have a long battle before them. But they will 
have a good cause, and with patience and perse- 
verance they will win the victory. 

' The hope proved delusive. The matter is do further advanced 
now, in 1S79. 
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The relation of Endowments to Pauperism is attract- 
ting much attention, as may be inferred from the 
circumstance that some four or five Poor Law 
Conferences are discussing it this year, and I have 
been requested to start the subject in the West of 
England. This was done because my olHcial ex- 
perience, though now a little rusty, had made me 
familiar with the working of at least a considerable 
number of Endowments. I felt a good deal of 
hesitation, because, looking at the other side of the 
subject, I had never been brought into any close 
connection with the practical working of the Poor 
Law, or with the machinery of parishes. And I 
hope you will forgive me the frank confession that, 
feeling a strong interest in this subject, I wished to 
know more of it, and that my principal hope in 
coming here is to hear a discussion by which I may 
gain more knowledge than I can possibly impart. 

Now to the point; and, in the first place, let me 
specify what the subject is. In the printed notice 
of this meeting somewhat general terms are used, 
viz.. Endowed Charities and Pauperism. But I 
propose to confine my remarks to Endowments of 
an eleemosynary nature, and to the bearing which 
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those Endowments have, or may have, on pauperism. 
To give some notion of the amount of property we 
are talking about, I have consulted the latest return, 
and find that the yearly income of these eleemosynary 
endowments in England and Wales is, to use round 
numbers, i,200,cxx}/. Devonshire is not so lai^ely 
endowed as some other districts. We may put its 
eleemosynary endowments at zo,ooo/. a-year. Our 
discussion, however, does not affect Devonshire alone, 
but all places in like condition. 

Now it will hardly be disputed but that all ex- 
penditure of money has some bearii^ on pauperism, 
or that money spent immediately and directly 
among the poor has an immediate and direct bearing 
on pauperism, or that if well spent it will tend to 
abate pauperism, and if badly spent to aggravate 
it. What requires to be constantly borne in mind 
is that all almsgiving, unless it is guided by thought 
and wisdom, goes to encourage the idle and the 
improvident, and to increase on the laige scale the 
evil which it is intended to relieve on the small. 
The effect is the same whether the source of the 
alms be found in rates, in voluntary gifts, or in 
Endowments. I observe however that this truth is 
still doubted, even by some who attend Poor Law 
Conferences, and therefore i fortiori by those who 
stay away. I shall therefore occupy the greater 
part of the time allotted me by adducing authorities 
and illustrations to show the working of indiscrimi- 
nate gifts. 
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With regard to the poor rate, prior to the reform 
of 1834, the able Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the subject, summing up its effects, use 
this emphatic language: — 

If twice the number of millions (collected for the 
poor rate) were annually thrown into the sea, we might 
still be a moral, industrious, and flourishing nation. But 
if the whole of our poor rates could be raised without 
inconvenience ; if they were paid to us, for instance, 
as a tribute by foreigners, and were still applied as they 
are now applied, no excellence in our laws and institu- 
tions in other respects could save us from ultimate 
ruin. 

There is abundant evidence that the existing 
poor law, when laxly administered, is open to 
similar observations. Nay, there are those, and 
apparently an increasing number, who think that 
demoralisation is inseparable from the knowledge 
that a man need not work and yet shall eat I 
cite an opinion, published about a fortnight ago, in 
the Charity Org^anisalion Reporter, to this effect : — 

Thrift and the Poor Law, — Mr. E. Hamblin, 
writing in the T^mes of the 18th ult., says : — The ten- 
dency of the poor law, even when carefully administered 
by guardians and officials, is, and ever must be, to dis- 
courage and destroy all the natural incentives towards 
the formation of thrifty and prudential habits. This 
tendency is the inevitable result of men, early in life, 
knowing that they will, later on, be relieved from the 
Otherwise certain consequences of their own idleness and 
bad habits. Fear of future want, and also pride of posi- 
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tion, help to lead the young of the middle classes into 
habits of saving. The lower classes have no position to 
lose, therefore they have as a motive power only the fear 
of want, and that fear is destroyed by the certainty of 
parish help always awaiting them. In short, no one can 
observe the results of the working of the poor law without 
being sensible of its being fundamentally opposed to 
natural laws, of its great injustice to the thrifty, indus- 
trious poor, and of its consequent grievous injury to the 
country at large. 

As regards voluntary gifts, perhaps it is sufficient 
to refer to the mere fact, evidenced by the paper I 
have just been reading from, that numerous bodies 
of zealous and devoted men and women have, within 
the last few years, banded themselves together, with 
ever- increasing numbers, and with ever -increasing 
work to do, for the purpose of giving a wiser direc- 
tion to the alms which, without direction, produce so 
much corruption. The phenomena are not confined 
to England; we hear the same story across the 
Atlantic. I quote a passage from the Report of a 
Commission on the Treatment of the Poor in Boston, 
made in the course of the present year: — 

The uninstructed charity which says, without inves- 
tigation or consideration, ' " Be ye warmed and fed " with 
' this gift, and let me be spared the pain of seeing you 
' suffer, the labour of inquiry into your character and cir- 
' cumstances, or the personal sacrifice of helping you, at 
' the expense of my money and time, to improve and help 
' yourself,' although better in spirit, may be worse in its 
effect on the receiver's condition than the ironical offer 
of the words alone. 
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We want more giving of thought, of S)-nipathy, and of 
personal effort, to make men self-helpful ; assured that 
from these will follow a greater abundance of material 
gifts, more effective and more usefiiL 

And this from New York ; — 

Personal and individual interest must be taken in the 
work. By the steady application, not of supplies of 
money, but of attention and intelligence, the scheme may 
best be fostered. 

Now, in the case of Endowments, where it is 
not easy to obtain this attention and intelligence, 
and where such qualities are often useless, owing to 
the peremptory nature of the trusts, we may expect 
to find striking examples of the mischief done by 
unwise alm^iving, and we do find them accordingly. 
I will first read you what is said by a gentleman, as 
well known for his long life of good and charitable 
work, as he is for his legal and political abilities. 
In the year 1859 Lord Hatherley spoke of these 
Endowments as follows: — 

I ask you to inquire into their results in practice. I 
believe that in all towns where such gifts exist to any 
great amount, you will find the paupeis more numerous 
than in other towns of like population ; and if they should 
happen to be, as is often the case, old boroughs return- 
ing members to Parliament, you will find the grossest 
political coiTuption and jobbing in the disposition of this 
petty patronage. I have had information on these points 
from a most intelligent gentleman, whose official duty it 
was to inquire into such charities. In one city five 
broth el -keepers were for some time annual recipients of 
small pensions left by some charitable testator. I' have 
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very recently been staying in Essex, where a parish was 
pointed out to me, the poor of which receive a large 
amount of like bequests, and the wages of independent 
labourers in that parish have sunk to &r. a week, whilst 
in every parish around it they stand at los. 

I proceed to give you some instances, taken 
without any particularly careful selection, from 
laTge numbers which have either come under my 
own notice, or have been supplied to me by the 
authorities of the Charity Commission. 

FuUboume is a place very curiously situated, 
being divided into two parishes, the boundaries of 
which appear only to be known so far as houses 
have been built in one or the other. One of the 
parishes, called All Saints, is entitled to an endow- 
ment producing 215/. a year, distributable in bread 
and sixpences. Reports have been made on this 
place by Mr. Martin, now a Charity Commissioner, 
He says : — 

It is said by some persons, though denied by others, 
that higher rents are asked for cottages in the bread and 
sixpences, than for others which have not thiA advantage, 
if indeed it be one. 

One fact shows beyond doubt that the bread and six- 
pences are a strong attraction, not only to the tenants, 
but to the landlords. When a cottage in St, Vigor's 
falls down, or becomes untenantable, the owner does not 
rebuild it on the same site if he has land elsewhere. 
The parochiality of lands unbuilt upon not being known, 
a new-built cott^e cannot be said not to be in All Saints, 
and is admitted, as of course, to the bread and six- 
pences. 
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So much for its effect on the distribution of 
houses and upon rents. As for its mode of distri- 
bution, Mr. Martin tells us that it used to be dis- 
tributed by portions everj' Sunday at the church, 
but is naw distributed ten times a year, and not 
on Sundays ; that the whole labouring population 
come for it, and tradesmen too ; that tradesmen 
receive two-thirds of what the labourers receive ; 
that no one is rejected, except an illegitimate child, 
and that, except as mentioned, no regard is paid 
to character or circumstances. 

In the parish of Easthampsted there is a dole 
fund distributed, as Mr. Martin reports, on these 
principles : — 

Character and circumstances seem alike unconsidered ; 
the sole qualification is attendance at church, and the 
sole disqualification in a man is celibacy.' 

Henry Smith's Charity possesses a large estate 
applicable to several purposes. About 8,000/. a 
year is devoted to direct gifts among the poor of 
2og different parishes. In the year 1869 the 
Charity Commissioners made an elaborate report 
upon it, in which they set forth the unsatisfactory 
work it was doing. 

' Since Ihe deliveiy of this address I have seen a stalement to 
the efTect that alTaiis at ELosthompsted have been much improved. 
Snch maj also be the case, as I hope it is, vtitli others of the places 
mentioned. The mere fact of inquiry and publicity will occasionaily 
produce such an effect. But that does not take away the force of 
the illustrations, which are to show, first, the mischief of indiscrim- 
inate gifts \ and, secondly, the tendency of ele«mosyiiary endowments 
to become indiscriminate gifts. 
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In Fetcham : — 

The churchwardens, in reply to a printed circular, 
state, — 

That several of the recipients are on the paiish ; 
that the charity is often taken as a right ; that improper 
persons ask for it ; that much dissatisfaction is expressed 
by those who are unsuccessful ; that the moral effect is 
unsatisfactory; and that it is an inducement for people to 
take up their residence in the parish whose daily work 
is at a distance, and that it tends to raise the rent of 
cottages. 

In Kingston : — 

Half the town apply for the gifts. They ask for them 
as a right, and abuse you if they do not get them. Mr. 
Martin adds : ' It seems that people are attracted to 
' Kingston because there is so much to be given away.' 

Of Lichfield this is said : — 

At Lichfield the charity is given away by the church 
wardens of the parish of St. Mary in flannel petticoats 
and shoes. There are a great many applicants ; no 
name is put down two years running. In St Mary's 
many of the recipients are on the parish. The gifts are 
received as a right, in a spirit of grumbling. Many im- 
proper persons apply. Those who are successful are 
dissatisfied. A fortiori those who are not. The gifts (it 
would seem the general gifts are intended) have turned 
half the inhabitants of Lichfield into beggars, hence 
idleness, drunkenness, poaching, and thieving. ' It is 
' impossible to exaggerate the evils they produce.' 

An incumbent of one parish says : — 
I consider that a charity was never worse applied. I 
think its effects are demoralising, and as die parish 
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becomes larger the difficulty of dispensing the charity 
becomes every day greater. It is practically almost im- 
possible for a churchwarden to give it to suitable objects. 
At present there is not even an attempt. 

And another writes thus : — 

That I have no particular suggestion to offer, but 
would express an earnest hope that the Commissioners 
will deal thoroughly with Smith's Charity throughout the 
country, and utilize it for purposes tending to raise and 
not (as at present) to degrade the moral tone of our 
labouring class. 

A third wrote to the Charity Commissioners as 

follows : — 

With all my heart I wish that (Smith's Charity) were 
either reformed or annihilated. .... Of all the pau- 
perising influences brought to bear upon the poor popu- 
lation of this and other parishes, I do not see any more 
patent than Smith's Charity.' 

■ Id ihe latter part of this address I threw out some suggestions 
as to specific modes of applying dole funds so as to pnxluce good 
instead of harm. Some of these suggestions were taken from actual 
dealings, by scheme, with portions of Henry Smith's Charity. They 
are recounted in the Report which has been laj^ly quoted from. 
But, to save time, I omitted the passages which it may be useful 
here to subjoin t — 

Some encouragement to persevere in endeavouring to improve 
these charities may be drawn from those cases in which schemes have 
been established either by the Court of Chancery or by this Board. 

Reigale is one of the places to which Henry Smith made a 
special gift on the same terms as the gift to Kingston. In the year 
1859 it was inspected under our order by Mr. Hare, who reported 
thus:— 

' In 1859 the sums of 50/. 31. bd. and 36/, 61. were distributed in 
bread in the Borough and Foreign respectively from the divideiidi 
of the coitsols. 
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Now it may be said that tnese examples only 
show that an indiscriminate distribution is a bad 
thing, and that there is no reason why discretion 

'The recipients in each were about 300, giving t<^ther 300 doles 
of 3J. 4rf. on the average, and 300 doles of is. 6d. 

' The Stuughton money was also given in bread. 

' It is disposed of in the Borough in tickets for bread in quantities 
varying ftom 2r. to 55. according to the families. There are more 
applicants in the Foreign, and the quantities are there smaller, 
varying from 11. ajid upwards, 4r. being the highest. 

' The recipients come in a crowd of nearly 200 to the church- 
wardens and many fail in obtaining it. The churchwardens state 
that they believe thai the shilling ticket has frequently been bartered 

An information was filed, and the Court of Chancery established 
a scheme under which the whole income (about 1 83/. ) instead of 
being spent in dotes goes to support a school. There is no complaint 
now, and the vicar, after stating that by a scheme made in lS6a 
Smith's Charily was incorporated into the endowment of the 
Grammar School, adds (in answer to question 30) 'That the present 
application of the funds is of infinitely more value to the parish 
than before.' 

In the parish of Ewell a scheme was established by ourselves in 
the year 1S62, the principle of which was to add certain proportion- 
able sums to the deposits in the saving banks, or, in other words, 
to help those who are willing to help themselves. The vicar now 
writes, 'All the dissatisfaction arising from a jealousy of supposed 
' favourings, and of one having more than another, which used to 
' create annual heart-burnings, and render the charily a curse rather 
' than a blessing lo the place, has entirely disappeared.' He never 
hears of any complaint or disappointment. 

The case of Hartlepool is perhaps even more instructive. It has 
an income of about 40 1 1, from this charily. 1 his used to be taken 
to relieve the poor rate. In the year 1S55 a scheme was established 
by the Court of Chancery, Under this scheme the trustees give 
100/. to support schools, and another 100/. to support a general 
hospital. The rest, after answering expenses, they spent in doles. 
Last year they spent 100/. in this way amongst 250 recipients. Of 
the usefulness of schools and hospitals no question is made. As to 
the doles, the usual suspicion eiists. The rector thinks them 
beneficial. But the house surgeon of the hospital writes as 
follows: — 
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should not be exercised so as to produce good 
with the money. But there is reason, sometimes, 
because the Founder's directions appear to forbid 
discretion, and more often because the number of 

' In reply to your questions, I ma.y sta.te tha.t this hospital con- 
tains 25 beds, and is about Co be enlaiged by the addition of anrither 
wing. Duiingthe past 12 mouths 1 20 patients have been leceived 
into the hospital, and 450 attended at their own homes. This 
number of patients might be indefinitely increased if the fiinds of the 
hospital were sufficient. As it is, patients are obliged to be selected 
with great care, and many deserving ones are refused admission. 
The hospital, with the exception of an endowment of about 60I. a 
year, is supported entirely by voluntary contributions, and these, 
in consequenee of the greatly depressed condition of the trade of the 
two towns, have fallen off to an alarming extent. 

• We have no Samaritan fund. 

' It is my opinion that the gifts distributed by Smith's Charity 
Trustees only tend to increase the number of paupers in this neigh- 
bourhood ; and I believe it is generally known here thai the pawn- 
shops receive a great portion of the articles thus distrihuted.' 

Here we close our account of this part of Henry Smith's Charities. 
It will be seen, that in our judgment, if they are doing good, there 
b at least a large amount of mischief mixed with it. We have 
indicated how the funds might be turned to good purposes, such as 
schools and hospitals and clubs for clothing or savings. They might 
be made to confer the healthy mind and the healthy body, and those 
babitsof thrift and forethought without which poverty and squalid dis- 
tress must come. This might be done, not only without injustice to 
any living person, but even vrith more regard to the Founder's special 
direction, certainly with far more regard to the spirit of his gifts than 
isnowshown, Henry Smith's expressions are la sit the poor Bntaiiri,to 
inslruil them,to ttack tkem Iraiies, and he gives directions for inquiry by 
the parish authorities, showing how much he would have disapproved 
of indiscriminate alms. We have pointed out in the body of our Report 
how inadequate our strength is to this task. The best thing that we 
can do is probably in this and in other cases to exhibit the facts, to 
state our opinions on them, to point out the classes of objects which 
our experience leads us to think beneficial, and to leave it to the 
Legislature to devise such machinery as in their wisdom shall seem 
fitting for applying the funds to the selected objects in each locality 
according lo its special need. 
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recipients make it too onerous a task. Take the 
following specimrn of a dole charity in Reading. 
Mr. Martin reports : — 

1 hough a list is kept, and the residences as well as 
the names of the applicants are recorded, the distribution 
is in fact universal and indiscriminate, and the donor's 
direction, that the merits as well as necessities of the 
recipients should be regarded, is wholly unattended to. 
One resident gentleman stated that the overseers do not 
and cannot make inquiry. They judge from outward 
ap[>earances. There is a crowd when it is given away, 
and plenty of pushing. All who can come within the 
denomination of poor come for it 

Perhaps I may be permitted to read what the 
Charity Commissioners have said on this point : — 

There may indeed be cases when a moderate sum of 
money distributed with great care and pains by intel- 
ligent persons has a good effect on the community that 
receives it One case among the many that have been 
inquired into on this occasion may, perhaps, be found at 
Dorking, and another at Singleton in Sussex. But the 
phsenomenon is very rare. The care, the pains, and we 
may add the intelligence, are usually lacking The nice 
adjustment of relief to wants, so as to create neither dis- 
content nor a servile spirit of mendicancy, may possibly 
be attained when people, having their minds fully alive 
to the perils of almsgiving, are yet giving out of their own 
pockets and within the range of their personal knowledge. 
But in Che administration of a public charity it is hardly 
possible, if indeed it be possible at all under the system 
of direct gifts, to attain any such good result. We 
believe we are only concuiring with every other person 
who has studied the subject with a thoughtful and dis- 
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passionate mind when we say that in every system 
doles, unless conducted with great discrimination, the 
evil largely preponderates over the good ; and moreovei 
that, when doles are distributed out of public funds 
araoi^ great numbers, the distribution must practicall] 
be indiscriminate. 

We do not Bay these things because they are new. 
On the contrary, they are so trite that there is danger ol 
the mind not being sufficiently alive to them. They are 
listened to, assented to, and forgotten. It is so easy to 
see the immediate satisfaction afforded by the gift of a 
blanket or of five shillings, and to forget the lasting effect 
which they may produce on the recipient or his neigh- 
bours. For example, one of the questions put by us 
relates to the utility of the gifts. It is -occasionally 
answered thus, ' How can bread be otherwise than useful 
' to a family ? ' ' They are useful if a shirt can be called 
' useful' Now nobody doubts that bread is useful for 
food, or shirts for clothing, but if the giving of these 
things slackens the exertions necessary for their constant 
acquisition, such giving is not only not usefiil but 
pernicious. 

And after speaking of the occasional panegyrics 
on doles tendered by the distributing bodies, and 
showing how their minds are likely to be favour- 
ably disposed towards the practice, they add : — 

When therefore we receive general expressions of 
approbation from this quarter, we look for traces of cir- 
cumspection and discrimination in the distribution of 
the funds. And if they cannot be fouud, or if from the 
great numbers who receive, it is clear that, whatever be 
the machinery used, the distribution is practically indis- 
criminate, we cannot help suspecting that the general 
principles above stated must be at work. For example. 
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at East Grinstead the opinions of the distributors are in 
teims favourable to the operation of the charity. But 
when it is found that out of a population of 4,262 there 
are, on such calculation as can be made, 1,488, or more 
than one-third, who receive gifts of the average value of 
ij. id., it is impossible for any one femiliar with such 
subjects not to suppose that many who ought to be quite 
above the receipt of public charity are induced to receive 
it and to solicit it by the usual methods, and that the 
spirit of self-respect and self-help is thus materially im- 
paired. It is nevertheless surprising how much direct 
evidence, merely in the shape of opinions of distributors 
or administrators of the funds, we have received, to show 
their mischievous operation. 

Of the cases I have hitherto mentioned it may 
be said, that it is only by virtue of general reason- 
ing, applicable to all similar expenditure of money, 
that they fasten upon Endowments the charge of 
actually increasing pauperism. That is true as re- 
gards their positive evidence ; nor is it altogether 
easy to give demonstrative proof of any complex 
social problem. I do not suppose that the attempt 
has often been made to trace strictly the manage- 
ment of a particular property into the result of 
legal pauperism. Certainly such an attempt does 
not often fall within the operations of the Charity 
Commission. But there are cases in which the 
inquiry has arisen, as I will proceed to mention. 

In the year 1793 one Geoi^e Jarvis left a lai^e 
property to be applied to the poor of three small 
parishes, with a population of less than 900, in 
money, provisions, physic, or clothes. I will state 
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the consequences in the words of Mr. Hare, who is 
now a Charity Commissioner, and who, when in- 
spector, wrote an official letter on the subject to 
the Bishop of Hereford ; — 

The pauper population had thus increased, in ten 
years, upwards of ao per cent ; in twenty years, almost 
40 per cent ; and in thirty years, 60 per cent' The 
distribution of 3,300/. a year in alms brought into the 
parishes, not labourers seeking employment where it was 
likely to be found, but persons naturally desirous of par- 
ticipation in gifts which could be obtained without labour. 
The landowners, or wealthy inhabitants, were not likely 
to make any provision for the residence of increased 
numbers, whose immigration they did not invite. But as 
habitations were necessary, the cottages became more 
crowded ; houses not more than sufficient for one family 
were divided into two or more j and other dwellings were 
built, not the production of capital directed to the supply 
of a social necessity, or in situations adapted for the con- 
venience of the employer and the employed ; but built 
by the poor themselves, or those little above them, some 
on waste, and others in remote spots, with regard to little 
else than mere shelter. I will not venture to repeat the 
traditions which are current of the evils which this state 
of things created ; but the inhabitants of the country 
round these parishes, who remember their state some 
years ago, are unifoim in their testimony of the demora- 
lisation of which the poor were by this means made the 
victims. Their mode of existence is said in some respects 
to have resembled that alternation of want and repletion 

' The populalioo of the parishes immedialely adjacent^Win- 
foilon, Dontone, Monnington-on-Wye, and Brobury, have during 
th« same lime dimiiusbcd. In those parishes, including a^sa 
Willersley, theie were at the last census about sixty persons in 
number less than in ilioi. 
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which is chavacteristic of the savage state. The absence 
of regular employment for so many persons often occa- 
sioned at times want and suffering, whilst the large quan- 
tities of food distributed at other times led to great 
excesses.' No habits (rf care or providence taught them 
to husband that which it had cost them no labour to 
obtain ; and where poverty was the title to participation, 
there was little encouragement to that steady industry 
which could alone avert it. Idleness, discontent, and 
improvidence were found to be the fruits of this iU-con- 
ceived and ill-judged gift, to which must be added an 
immorality of life, the results of which are yet distinctly 
felt.* 

The same gentleman had occasion to inspect 
the endowments of Salisbury, and he afterwards, in 
the year 1856, addressed a letter to the Mayor of 
Salisbury on the subject I read therrfrom the 
following passage : — 

I address myself to you and others whose lives are 
spent amongst those of whom I am now speaking, and 
whose knowledge of them must therefore be greater than 
mine ; but the result of the facts I have been able to 
gather is, that notwithstanding all the charities, the great 
mass of the poor in Salisbury are not in a better condi- 
tion, either physically or morally, than in other places 
where the endowed charities, if any such exist, are insig- 
nificant in amount As far as I can ascertain, there are 

■ ' I( appeared t1ia(, on several occasions, asmiich as izo Itis. of 
be;f had been given at one lime to a single family.' — Riforioftht 
Commissioners of Inquiry, p. i8z. As to clothes, they say—' tlie 
recipients wrere allowed lo select the articles al their own discretion, 
without any restriction as to (he description or i-i^ff«r.'—/i. 

' See Ihe Registrar's Returns for the sub-districts of Weohly 
and Hay. 
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few places in England in which the sum raised by rate 
for the relief of the poor has commonly been or is now 
higher in proportion to the population than in Salisbury, 
and there is no place in which there aie smaller indica- 
tions of any improvement in this respect. The endow- 
ments of the sixteenth and seventeenth, and the local 
Acts of Parliament passed in the eighteenth centuries, 
all bear testimony to the existence of a large and pro- 
gressive amount of destitution. The expenditure for the 
relief of the poor for the last twenty years has fluctuated 
from 4,400/. to 6,400/. a year, or from about \os. to 14;. 
per head on the whole number of the inhabitants, besides 
the fund aflforded by the charities, which would make the 
sum per head y. or 4J. higher. The number of paupers 
has for several years past steadily increased. In the 
Spring of the present year there were eighty persons more 
in receipt of parish relief than there were in the spring 
of 1851, and at that time nearly one- thirteenth of the 
whole population was receiving such relief. No doubt 
seems to be entertained that there has been a gradual 
immigration of poor, the causes of which may be various : 
it may have been partially owing to the removal of 
cottages or the want of employment elsewhere. In 
judging of the individual motives which liave led the 
poor to Salisbury, we have only the aid of general laws, 
and it is in perfect conformity with experience to sup- 
pose that they are frequently tempted by the number of 
the pensions and doles, of which they have heard, but in 
which it is probably not oAen their lot to participate. 

In the year 1866 Mr. Martin inquired into the 
working of a valuable endowment for supporting an 
almshouse in the parish of Etwall in Derbyshire. 
He made careful inquiries into the amount of poor 
rate in that and neighbouring parishes. The result 
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found was that the chance of gettii^ into the alms- 
house increased the class of persons who like to 
live at the expense of others, and that the poor 
rates of Etwall were higherthan those of neighbour- 
ing parishes with the same class of population. 

Now I conceive that I have shown at least this- 
that there is a case for you to consider ; that it is at 
least probable that our endowments are working 
so as to produce more mischief than good, and that 
we should set ourselves to devise a remedy. What 
shall that remedy be ? 

It has been my business on former occasions 
to examine the claims of these endowments to t>e 
unalterable, because I found a great body of opinion 
to the effect that they cannot be interfered with, 
and the first condition of reform was to shake 
that opinion. I shall assume however that I lie 
under no such necessity here and now ; but that 
those who attend such a meeting as this will be 
tolerably well agreed that where it is shown that 
a founder's directions cannot be followed without 
'njury to the society he purported to benefit, some 
departure may rightfully be made from those 
directions. 

That is the only remedy I have to suggest, viz., 
to substitute living hands for dead ones, the spirit for 
the letter, persons having real and substantial choice 
between several courses, real discretion and real 
responsibility, for persons bound only to mo\'e in 
one narrow groove of action. Permit me to read to 
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you what the Charity Commissioners say on this 
subject in their report of February, 1873 : — 

We imagine that the mischief resulting from the ex- 
penditure of charitable fiinds in the distribution of doles 
or other direct ways tending to pauperise and demoralise 
the lower classes haa become almost universally recog- 
nised, and that there may be ground for supposing that 
some change of the law which may provide under ade- 
quate safeguards for the more beneficial administration 
of the numerous endowments, now exclusively so applic- 
able, would meet with very general acceptance. 

As was observed in one of our former reports, we 
venture to think that the surest and most effectual means 
of accomplishing this object will be found in the judicious 
relaxation of the present rule of law, which prohibits, 
with more or less strictness, all deviations from the trusts 
of the original foundation. The soundness of that rule 
is in our judgment very questionable. 

Passing by the question how far the intention of 
founders ought to be allowed to govern distant genera- 
tions, we think that in most instances these intentions 
will, in spirit and substance, be more effectually promoted 
by the abrogation of prescribed details of administration, 
which in process of time have become unsuitable and 
obsolete, and that the practice, which enjoins the con- 
tinued observance of such details at the cost of the effi- 
dency and usefulness of the charity for iu material 
objects, will be found upon a closer examination to be in 
reality subversive of the design of the trust 

You are probably aware that the Endowed 
Schools Act of 1869 did contain a provision to 
this effect, enabling the Commissioners, at the in- 
stance of trustees, to apply dole funds to the pur 
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poses of education. Some such funds, I believe 
not a wholly unsubstantial quantity, have been so 
applied. But there may be many cases in which, 
though some new application of the funds is most 
desirable, there are objects other than education to 
which they may be as well or better applied. 
What the Charity Commissioners suggest is, that 
they shall have substantially the same power of 
converting dole funds to non-educational objects 
as was given by the Endowed Schools Act for the 
purpose of education. 

There is one point in which I should like to 
enlai^e the suggestion of the Charity Commis- 
sioners. I cannot help thinking that some local 
body would make schemes of this kind, both with 
more knowledge of local wants and possibilities, 
and with more chance of overcoming opposition, 
than a central body can do. I have not know- 
ledge enough of local affairs to suggest where 
such a body can be found. Whether it is a de- 
sirable thing to have, whether it exists, whether 
it can be created, whether the proposal must stand 
over till that dubious time at which stronger local 
governments are to be established, are points which 
I throw out for the consideration of this meeting. 

I will also throw out for consideration some 
modes of applying eleemosynary endowments, 
which are advocated by experienced and thoughtful 
persons as the least likely to demoralise, and the 
most likely to foster habits of providence and to 
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' self-respect. I must however, both for 
want of time, and because I have only second- 
hand knowledge of such things, confine myself to 
mentioning them without discussing. The most 
approved mode is the establishment of scholar- 
ships, which may enable promising children to 
remain longer at school, or may send them up to a 
secondary school Then there are school prizes ; 
aid to deposits in savings banks or to provident 
societies ; aid to procure allotment or recreation 
grounds ; the provision of surgical aid, of nursing, 
of cottage hospitals ; the gift of marriage portions 
to poor girls. Some think that loans to tide over 
temporary distress are very useful, though they 
require great circumspection ; and some insist 
strongly on the principle of making recipients pay 
something for the article they are receiving, which 
it is said they value more on that account, though 
they may be only giving half price for it. But 
whatever may be the value of these and other 
specific plans, what I now asle for is power to 
mould the arrangements from time to time, so that 
they may get adapted to the needs of the com- 
munity among whom they work, [f that is given, 
and intelligent bodies of trustees are kept up, we 
may trust that discussion and experience will 
gradually teach us the best methods of applying 
each fund. But from those teachings we are now 
debarred by the stringent and unalterable nature 
of the trusts. 
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This is a subject on which I have had occasion to Necessitv 

, , . , forrepeU- 

speak already some three or four times, at the tion, 

meetings of this Society and elsewhere, nor do I 
know that I have now much to say in the way of 
enunciating any new principle. But in such dis- 
cussions as these, the attitude of men's minds alters 
as they proceed. Some listen who did not listen 
at first, and fresh facts come to light, affording 
additional illustrations of what has previously been 
advanced. It is well therefore, and indeed necessary 
for success, to repeat at short intervals the reminder 
that there are considerable masses of property in 
this kingdom which must be used for good or for 
ill, and which require constant attention in order to 
produce good. 

When I first spoke on this subject, some dozen Necessity 
years ago, I thought it necessary to deliver an iogthe 
elaborate ailment to prove the right of societies refonna- 
to mould from time to time the application of funds 
given for their benefit. I was then a Charity Com- 
missioner, and my daily experience in that office 
made me aware that the great difficulty lying on 
the threshold of all reform of endowments was the 
assumption that it was absolutely wrong and 
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wicked to depart from the injunctions of the 
original dedicators of the funds. It was assumed, 
so generally as to impose even on such a thinker 
as John Stuart Mill, that, apart from the positive 
law of England, it was a principle of liberty that a 
man should be able to direct that the property 
which dun'ng his life he might apply to public 
purposes should be so applied after bis death. It 
was c^ain assumed that those who availed them- 
selves of the power of testamentary bequest in 
order to give to public purposes were actuated by 
higher and holier motives than those who gave to 
private persons. And what between hazy notions 
about a natural right of posthumous gift, and hazy 
notions about the motives for making such gifls, 
aided by the r^idity of legal maxims and a certain 
magical effect of the word 'Charity,' it was very gene- 
rally concluded, or felt, that we have no right to ask 
questions whether compliance with a Founder's 
directions is useless or injurious to society, but 
that as long as those directions can possibly be 
obeyed, they shall be. Such a sentiment is abso- 
lutely fatal to good administration of property, and 
it was necessary to weaken it before any substantial 
progress could be made. 
Arpiments To effect tiiis purpose the main line of argu- 
ftr^iSi ment adopted was as follows : — A Charitable En- 
*" dowment, or, in curt popular language, ' a Cha- 

' rity,' has absolutely nothing to do with the virtue 
so called. It is simply a gift which the law allows 
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to be made to public uses, and to be governed for 
indefinite periods of time by the will of the giver.. 
It need not be for the benefit of the poor ; it need 
not be beneficial or wise ; if not illegal or contrary 
to Public Policy — a source of objection which has 
been allowed an extremely narrow range' — it is a 
good gift to 'Charity,' and must take effect accord- 
ingly. Neither need it be made from any good 
motive: some large Charities have been founded 
from the basest motives — as, for instance, spite to 
the living, who cannot be so effectually disinherited 
by any other means — and yet they are excellent 
legal Charities for all that. Nor need the gift 
involve the slightest sacrifice on the part of the 
giver : for all who give by will give simply what 
they can no longer keep ; they give out of the 
pockets of their successors, and not out of their owa 
A gift to a Charity then is just like any other 
human action. It maybe benevolent or malignant, 
accompanied or not accompanied by self-denial, 
done with or without thought, wise or foolish, use- 
ful or hurtful. Upon a wide examination it will 
be found that testamentary donors of such gifts are 
not entitled to the credit of being actuated by 
higher motives than other people who leave their 
property to individuals, but that when their motives 
diff'er, they diifer for the worse rather than for the 
better. 

Now such being the nature of Charitable 

I See supra, p. 103. 
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Foundations, what reason can there be why they 
should be maintained unaltered for ever ? In point 
of natural justice there is not the smallest pretence 
for maintaining that because a man has been the 
possessor of property during his life, therefore he 
should continue to be its master while he" is in his 
grave. That he should nominate his successor is a 
reasonable law, and expedient on more grounds 
than one, though by no means indisputably the 
best. But no ground of policy or expediency can 
be assigned for allowing him to dictate for ever, or 
for centuries, the mode in which his property shall 
be used. No human being, however wise and good, 
is able to foresee the special needs of society even 
for one or two generations. And yet our law says 
that anybody, though he may be a person whose 
opinion we should never think of taking on any 
subject whatever during his life, may compel us to 
take for all time, property saddled with almost any 
amount or kind of conditions not positively im- 
moral. They may be foolish at the outset ; change 
of circumstances may have made them useless or 
hurtful; still we must obey them. We do not 
allow such things to be done when the gift is to 
individuals or to families. An individual legatee, 
if he dislikes the condition, may decline the gift. 
There is a limit of time beyond which the donor 
cannot control the application of his property ; aiid 
if he gives it out and out, the donee so takes it, 
without regard to any particular application which 
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the donor may have assigned as the purpose of 
his gift. In the case of the public we reverse all 
these wholesome rules. There is no authority to 
say that the gift is injurious and we will have none 
of it. There is no limit of time at which a new 
application of the property becomes lawful ; and 
the public, though the only living owner, cannot 
enjoy the property as it thinks most conducive to 
its own interests. Apart from some recent Acts 
of Parliament, alterations in the original scheme of 
a Charity can only be effected in the comparatively 
rare cases in which the objects designated by the 
donor can no longer be found : as, for instance, in 
the well-known case of Endowments for the pur- 
pose of redeeming Christians held in slavery by 
Mahommedan Powers. The consequences of so 
absurd a law are such as might be expected. The 
fruit is as the tree is. We have managed our En- 
dowments according to the fortuitous views of 
myriads of testators ; and the result is that until 
quite recently nearly the whole of these Endow- 
ments was, and still a very lat^e portion is, mis- 
managed so as to produce in some cases no good, 
and in others positive injury, to the persons affected 
by them. 

I have endeavoured to state in a very condensed Argumenis 
shape the ailment for the establishment of a re- """^ 
forming authority, but I cannot state the argument 
against it, because, though there has been outcry 
and opposition from persons who do not like 
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change, I have never seen any methodical defence, 
with which a man can grapple, of the present state 
of the law. 

One plea put fonvard, by no less a person than 
Mr. Mill, is that to give free scope to individual 
fancies is likely to lead to valuable experiments in 
social arrangements. This is at most a plea for 
allowingatenn of years for founders to exercisetheir 
fancies in, nor does Mr. Mill press it any further. But 
a man who urges this plea may fairly be asked to look 
atthefortythousand or more Endowments which are 
theresultofourlawworking through many centuries, 
and to point out any which have originated valu- 
able improvements. He would find it very difficult, 
and, in the case of wills, I believe, impossible. 
New and valuable improvements are not so easy to 
design or to execute. They are made, not by 
those who simply hand over their property to 
trustees fettered by inflexible rules, but by living 
people who can give their hearts and souls to them 
as well as their property. Such improvements as 
these may safely be left to posterity to keep on 
foot ; they want no ironbound rules of a founder, 
by which they are only hindered from being carried 
on to greater perfection, and by which, if carried 
into detail, the life is sure to be crushed out of 
them before long. 

Another plea for non-interference, which I see 

. repeated ad nauseam, is that many people will cease 

to give if they see the gifts of others freely remodelled. 
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This plea appears to me to rest on no evidence and 
no probabilit}', and even if it did, it would not be 
valid. It would be invalid, because property subject 
to unalterable trusts is not a blessing but a curse. 
If the application of endowments is to be the same 
for ever, we should be far better without them than 
with them. If a man will not give except on the 
terms of having his commands obeyed for ever, then, 
say I, let him keep his money, and let it perish 
with him. 

But are people in general likely to be so un- 
reasonable as to think themselves wise enough to 
dictate to all future generations, so ungenerous as 
not to trust posterity to judge for themselves from 
time to time what is the most useful application of 
property, so selfish as to wish their own views to 
prevail over the good of society? I do not envy 
those who think so. At all events, I have a strong 
conviction to the contrary. Many of these donors 
have acted from low motives enough, and more of 
them have been short-sighted and thoughtless about 
creating perpetual trusts. But they, and their like 
among the living, cannot be quite so bad and foolish 
as those who assume to speak for them would make 
out At least there must be but few such. I have 
as good a right to guess as other people, and I pre- 
fer to guess on the higher, and not the lower, esti- 
mate of human nature. I believe that the greater 
majority of even ordinary people would, if the case 
were put to them, at once admit that if they were 
Q 
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competent judges of the wants of society at all, they 
were not so for many years after their death, and 
would desire that a correctional power over their 
mistakes or their failure of foresight should exist, 
and that this feeling would prevail in each person in 
direct proportion to his intelligence and goodness. 
I talk of guessing, but I think that my opinion 
can be supported by evidence, whereas, so far as I 
know, that of my opponents is supported by no 
evidence at all. I think it will be found that the 
period of our history which has been most prolific 
of endowments, whether in actual quantity or in the 
generosity which gives during lifetime, or in the 
excellence of the objects chosen, is the half century 
immediately succeeding the Reformation; that is 
to say, when the spectacle of the greatest spoliation 
of endowments that ever took place in this country 
was fresh before men's eyes. The founders of those 
days were not frightened because old settlements of 
property, which had long outlived their usefulness, 
were rudely disturbed: not even though the new 
dispositions were to a large extent not made to 
such amended public uses as we now propose, but 
to the use of private persons. But the same spirit 
which insisted on abolishing the old useless or hurt- 
ful trusts, insisted also on setting up the new and 
useful ones; the spirit which fights for good and 
for progress, and against evil and apathy, through 
all space and time. If I were asked at what time 
subsequent to the period I have just mentioned the 
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practice of endowment has been most active, I 
should say at this present time : that is to say, when 
there is a strong demand for the control and reform 
of endowments, and when some steps have been 
taken in that direction, 

I think, then, that I can give some reason for 
the faith that is in me, that a man oi true public 
spirit would be more likely to give to public uses 
when he sees a likelihood of his gift being kept 
bright and useful, than when he sees the moth and 
rust corrupting, and everything sunk in apathy and 
neglect under the specious guise of reverence for 
the wishes of the dead. 

I believe the foregoing to be not an unfair oifficuiiy 
statement of the arguments on the question whether 
Charitable Endowments shall be governed with 
reference to the wants of the living, or to a supposed 
respect to the views of the dead. If these things 
were wholly governed by reason, there could be but 
one result. Ultimately they are so, for the reason 
of one generation is the feeling of a later one ; but 
the reason has to establish itself by a long and 
painful struggle against the feeling handed down 
from a prior generation. ITiat stru^Ie has been 
commenced, and is going on now, and the true 
principle is making visible progress, but is far from 
triumphant yet. Anybody who proposes to reform 
a charitable endowment finds an uphill game to 
play. 'It is Corban,' says one:* 'Great is Diana 
*of the Ephesians,' says another: and the stream of 
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feeling, the nature of which I have indicated in the 
beginning of this Paper, is found to run in favour 
of such cries. I will briefly recount the history of 
the efforts at reform. 

The first step was to get some statement of the 
amount and position of our Charitable Endowments ; 
and this was done by Lord Brougham's Commission 
of Inquiry, which was at work some twenty years. 
After that, some twenty years more were consumed 
in attempts to set up a machinery for the regulation 
of such endowments. It was not till the year 1853 
that any machinery at all for this purpose was 
framed. Parliament then created the present 
Charity Commission, but with hardly any powers 
bej'ond power to inquire and report. It was pro- 
posed to give a power to make new schemes in 
cases where the existing trusts were unproductive 
of good results; but that proposal was far in advance 
of the times. Soon afterwards the Charity Com- 
missioners received power to make new schemes to 
the same extent as the Court of Chancery might 
make them: and that is the extent of their power 
now. So far the law is absolutely unaltered, the 
only difference being that a speedy, cheap, and 
efficient tribunal has been substituted for the cum- 
brous machine of the Court of Chancerj. But it 
is only upon the smaller endowments that the 
Charity Commission is trusted to operate freely ; if 
an endowment has an income of 50/. a year, no new 
■ S« supra, p. 56- 
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scheme can be made for it unless the trustees choose 
to apply for one. 

One great exception has however been made 
to this extreme reluctance to interfere with endow- 
ments. The new and active feeling in favour of 
education has overcome the more passive and 
traditional feeling in favour of perpetual trusts. 
Under the Endowed Schools Acts the Charity 
Commissioners have power to make new schemes 
for Educational Endowments, whatever their value 
may be. The new schemes may involve material 
departures from the old trusts, and certain kinds 
of eleemosynary endowments — notably doles^ 
may, if the trustees so resolve, be converted to 
purposes of education. In point of principle, the 
Endowed Schools Acts leave, within the area of 
their working, little to be desired ; but the area is 
not nearly lai^e enough, the machinery is far too 
much closed with obstructions, and practically It 
has been found that the opponents of alt change, 
aided by the traditional feeling, are too often able 
to resist the most clearly beneficial schemes. 

It is the object of this Paper to advocate the a living 
the expediency of more efficient handlii^ of such necessary. 
matters. My maxim is that property is not the 
property of the dead but of the living ; and I ask 
that it shall be administered not by a dead hand 
but by a living one, and with regard to the needs 
of the living in preference to the views of the dead. 
That is not a very shocking proposal, though It has 
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shocked many, merely because when first uttered 
it was new. I want no violent change. I do not 
propose to put all endowments into the melting-pot 
and run them out into new models; I am quite 
willing to take the donors' views as guides to the 
application of the property, unless and until there 
there is clear reason to depart from them ; I do not 
want any arbitrary shiftings of localities, nor to 
apply all funds to education or any other single 
object, however good. I recognise a great many 
objects as being good, if only they are intelligently 
pursued. But they never can be so pursued unless 
there is a living owner of the property dedicated to 
them: that is to say, an authority constantly in 
existence, which has power from time to time to 
choose the best objects and the best methods of 
compassing them, 

I always find that one's meaning is best ex- 
pounded by illustrations, and have used them 
copiously in my utterances on this subject. I will 
now, for this purpose, refer to two cases which quite 
recently I have had occasion to examine. They 
are as different as can be in character and locality, 
but the principles I am discussing apply to all en- 
dowments, and indeed to all property equally. 

In the year 1783 a Mr. Burnett bequeathed 
property to certain Trustees. They were to apply 
two-thirds of the income to the general support of 
the sick and poor, until a Poor Law should come 
into operation, when he prescribed a more specific 
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application. The remaining, third was subject to a 
very elaborate scheme. It seems that Burnett had 
been accumulating the income since the year 1774. 
He now directed that the accumulations should be 
continued to the year 1814 — that is, for forty years 
in the whole. They were then to be divided into 
two portions ; one consisting of the accumulations 
of the first twenty-five years, and the other of those 
of the last fifteen years. The latter portion is to be 
applied to the same uses as the first two-thirds of 
the property. The former portion is to form a fund 
for rewarding the composition of treatises oh a 
theme which Burnett defined and redefined with the 
utmost care, but which may be shortly mentioned 
here as relating to the goodness of the Creator of 
this world. He directed his trustees first to 
advertise their proceedings in alt sorts of news- 
papers ; secondly, in combination with the Univer- 
sity Professors of Aberdeen, to choose three judges, 
who ^ould be bound to give their opinions on the 
comparative merit of every treatise tendered ; thirdly, 
to give to the author of the best treatise three- 
quarters of the fund ; fourthly, out of the fourth 
quarter, to pay the expense of printing and distri^ 
buting 300 copies of the prize treatises, and to give 
the surplus to the author of the second best treatise. 
And this process is to be repeated once in every 
forty years for ever. I may mention '\hat the will 
afiords unmistakable evidence of the most con- 
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scientious care and thought on the part of Burnett 
in framing his plan. 

Now for the results. In the year 1814, 53 
treatises were presented. The first prizeman was 
Mr. Brown, afterwards Principal of Aberdeen Uni- 
versity, who received 1,200/.; the second, Mr. 
Sumner, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
received 400/. In the year 1854 the three judges 
had to peruse 208 treatises, many said to be of 
great bulk, The first prizeman was Mr. Robert 
Archer Thompson, an English clergyman, who 
received 1,800/. ; the second, Mr, TuUoch, afterwards 
Principal of St, Andrew's University, who received 
600/. The expenses of advertising amounted to 
400/. The judges received 6is/-> which I confess 
seems a small amount for their dreary work. It is 
said, alas ! that none of the treatises have done any 
good, either to its author's reputation, or to any one 
else ; and that the 300 copies which have been 
printed at the expense of the trust, lie for the "most 
part unread and undesired, cumbering the floors of 
the agent to the trustees. 

The next period will come in the year 1894. 
The fund for prizes and printing 300 copies will be 
about 4800/. ; and if the former ratio of increase be 
preserved, as the magnitude of the prize renders 
probable, the competing treatises will break down 
all human capacity to judge of them, and will only 
serve to qualify the judges for another department 
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of Burnett's foundation, which is for the benefit 
of lunatics. 

Efforts are now being made to alter this well- 
meaning but absurd and impracticable scheme. Of 
course it is not my object, nor am I qualified, to 
discuss what alterations should be made. I only 
use the case to point my ailments in favour of a 
reforming authority, 

I now turn to a very different place, the City of The Pa- 
London. The state of the Parochial Endowmi;nts chariii 
of the City has attracted increasing attention for 
several years, but they still remain unreformed. 
They were many years ago reported on by Mr. 
Hare, the able Inspector of the Charity Com- 
mission ; they have been repeatedly mentioned in 
the annual reports of that Commission ; they have 
been quite recently reported on in great detail by 
a Committee of the London School Board : and they 
are the subject of a Royal Commission of Inquiry 
which is still sitting. When the report of the Royal 
Commission is published we shall know more about 
them than we do now ; but we know enough now to 
make the case very instructive. 

The gifts were undoubtedly made for parochial 
purposes, at a time when each parish was an im- 
portant society of itself, containing rich and poor, a 
church-going population, and plenty of persons com- 
petent and interested to manage the affairs of the 
little State. But that condition of things has almost 
entirely passed away. The population of the City, 
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which used to be counted by hundreds of thou- 
sands, was at the last census only 75,000, and has 
doubtless decreased muchduring the last eight years. 
Many of the parishes have large funds for the poor, 
and no poor to bestow them on ; and some have 
funds for the church, and no church to bestow them 
on. Indeed, there is no parish which does not 
present a state of society totally different from its 
state when the funds were given. With the ex- 
ception of St. Andrew's Holbom, St. Botolph's 
Bishopsgate, and possibly one or two more, there is 
none in which any substantial objects for a large 
charitable endowment can be found. 

Take one or two specimens. St Ann and St. 
Agnes, Alder^ate, had in 1871 a population of 
229 persons. The rateable value is 8,221/. There 
are no poor at all there. The income from the 
charitable endowments was in 1877 a little more 
than 800/. Eight hundred a year has to be spent 
on less than 229 rich or well-to-do people, St, 
Mai^aret Pattens had in 1871 a population of 104 
souls. Its rateable value is 11,666/, There are 
no poor. The income in 1877 was 765/,, which 
has to be spent on less than 104 rich or well-to-do 
people. These are only typical instances of the 
state of the 106 City parishes, who have between 
them an income not far, if at all, short of 120,000/, 
a year, to be spent on a population considerably 
less than 75,oco souls, with a very small propor- 
tion of poor amongst them. It must require great 
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ingenuity to find objects within each parish for the 
money ; and it is not surprising if, under such cir- 
cumstances, we find that some parishes relieve the 
rich by paying their contribution to the Union 
Poor-rate ; that others spend unaccountably large 
sums on the churches, which for the most part 
have no substantial congregations ; that others 
find dinners and wine a material ingredient in 
charity ; and tliat most allow handsome payments 
to the vestry clerk. 

Now it does seem to me a most serious scandal No legal 
and defect in our law that there should exist no Ko™ 
tribunal chained with the duty of preventing such "'"^ 
waste as this ; none indeed which has the power 
to do so. The Charity Commissioners cannot act, 
because they have no such jurisdiction over endow- 
ments worth more than 50/. a year, unless the 
trustees choose to give it them ; and the trustees 
as a rule do not choose to do anything of the kind. 
The Attorney- General might set the Court of 
Chancery in motion, but only by the ruinous pro- 
cess of separate suits, at least for every parish, and 
probably for different endowments within the same 
parish. Nor is the jurisdiction vested in the legal 
tribunals adequate to afford a remeuy ; they cannot 
alter the original trusts, and even where those have 
wholly and entirely failed, they are bound by what 
is called the cy-pres doctrine to seek out what is 
nearest to them, I am sure that no lawyer would 
advise that there is any satisfactory legal remedy 
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for such a case as that of the City Charities. And 
I believe that the Scotch tribunals can do no more 
than ours. 

It is true that the Charity Commissioners have 
power to frame schemes beyond their legal powers, 
and to present them to Parliament, But a scheme 
that has anything important in it is sure to alter 
somebody's position in a way that he does not like, 
and to excite keen personal opposition. When I 
was a Charity Commissioner, we found that the 
private interest invariably prevailed over the 
public ; and in one of our reports we openly stated 
our resolution not to waste our time in framing 
schemes for Parliament. 

I believe that in Scotland there has lately been 
established a machinery by which schemes for the 
alteration of charitable trusts may, after passing 
certain ordeals, find their way to the tables of 
the Houses of Parliament, and so pass into law if 
not vetoed by either House. This is a more 
favourable position than exists in England ; but 
still our neighbours must be luckier than we have 
been, if they do not find that nearly all new 
adjustments of property excite personal opposition, 
and that personal opposition nearly always pre- 
vails in Parliament, unless the honour of some 
Government office is concerned to carry the new 
scheme. 

It comes then to this, that, except by the action 
of Parliament, there is now no machinery for the ad- 
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justment of endowments to changing circumstances. LegisUture 
To this I think that the strongest objections exist, purpote. 
from whichever side we view it. Viewed from the ■ 
side of the endowments, it is absolutely impossible 
that members of Parliament can give the study 
necessary for forming an opinion on the merits of 
proposed schemes ; neither, if they could, would 
either House be a convenient tribunal for such 
questions. Viewing it from the side of Parliament, 
I am one of those old-fashioned people who think 
that Parliament ought to concern itself mainly with 
great National affairs ; and as it has no more time 
at its disposal than is necessary for that purpose, 
I grudge every hour spent over petty local affairs, 
which may be settled, and better settled, by an 
inferior authority. 

What I ui^ is, that the Charity Commissioners xhe powera 
should be clothed with much wider powers ; that °[^ q^^_ ' 
they should not only be able to take the initiative ^'^^"be 
in all cases, whatever the value of the endowment '""^^sed. 
may be, but should be able to declare new trusts 
whenever the original ones are pernicious or sub- 
stantially useless. As long as we have no adequate 
local authorities, the initiative ought to rest with a 
central one, and then I think there should be an 
appeal in cases where the value is sufficient to justify 
so expensive a proceeding. And this leads me to 
say something on the subject of local authority. 

I should like to see efficient local government Advantage 
applied to many thing besides endowments*: partly authorities. 
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because of my jealousy about the time of Parlia- 
ment, which would thus be set free for its proper 
work, partly because I believe it to be the most 
valuable political education, and partly because I 
think that local aflfaini are on the whole and in the 
long run better managed by local action. Suppos- 
ing that such a thing as a County Council existed, 
which I fear is a wild flight of imagination, I would 
give it the power of initiating schemes for endow- 
ments within its boundaries, leaving it to the 
Charity Commissioners to decide whether or no 
they should become law. I do not see why 
Municipal Corporations should not have such a 
power now. I suspect that if the City of London 
had such a power it would not be long before the 
parochial funds were relieved from their parochial 
fetters, and applied over a wider area to substan- 
tially useful purposes. I may be asked whether 
the trustees or administrative body of each endow- 
ment are not such a local authority as I contem- 
plate ; but they are not, and it is almost impossible 
that they should be. To administer funds from 
day to day is one thing ; to conceive, and carry 
against opposition, plans for altering the basis of 
administration, is a totally different thing ; and the 
practice of administration is very apt to destroy the 
will, and even the capacity, for reform. My 
experience has taught me that the trustees of old 
charitable endowments commonly have their nature 
so subdued to what it works in, that a new consti- 
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tution of management is the most important part 
of every scheme — more so even than the framing 
of the trusts. If time allowed, I could illustrate 
this view by important instances. But I have been 
too long already ; and I will content myself by 
pointing again to the City of London parishes, 
where parochial bodies of trustees have continued 
through long years to waste money within their 
parishes, rather than make it useful elsewhere. 

Such, then, is the simple reform which I 
advocate. I am not going into details of the modes 
in which such endowments may be applied. They 
are various, and would vary in different localities. 
But it is premature to discuss them. All that can 
be done now is, by exposition and discussion, to 
familiarise men's minds with the truth on this 
subject, and to prepare them to admit the principle 
that, in order to produce any good, property 
requires a living hand to administer it. 

How far this principle has made way, I do not 
know. Ten years ago, Mr, Mill thought it had 
made such way that there was danger lest the 
behests of the dead should be too little respected 
instead of too much. I thought him in errop, and 
was at pains to controvert him ; and I only wish 
that subsequent events had proved him and not 
me to be in the right. But the working of the 
Endowed Schools Act showed that the sacred 
character attributed to endowments was but little 
impaired ; the Charity Commissioners have been 
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ever since asking for increased powers, and asking 
in vain ; and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
still finds it impossible to do simple justice by 
letting these properties bear the ordinary burdens 
attaching to property. That truer views will 
ultimately prevail I do not doubt : but they will 
not do so without efforts. It is not easy or pleasant 
to level a mountain of prejudice, buttressed at 
every point by personal interests. Such a work 
requires faith, and knowledge, and perseverance. 
Let us hope that this discussion will increase all 
three. 
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M&BWXMtAr «rnHiMviH titJUt*rticUti ^ Ctamtf HaXtria " 

COUPLETIOH OF PLASCH&'S CYCLOPMDIA OP COSTUUX. 

imes, dem; aa, handsomelr 

loHnled with ColoiiTed and 

WoodcQts, piice £•} js. 

Gyclopsedia of Costnine ; 

or, A Dictionaij of DreM— R^aJ, Eocledastkal, Qvil, and UiHtaiT— 
from the Earlielt PaHod Id EngUnd to the rdgn of Georg;e the Third. 
Including Nolicea erf CoDtemporainoiis Faihitms on the Coatinent, 
■nd a Goieral HiitoiT of the Costumes of the PriDcipal Countries of 
Etirape. By J. R. PiANcm, Somerset Meiald. 
Tka Voloma siiLT iba babul »j«i¥ni(r^{ndiCoiBpleuiii iBelOUjCa iji.&I. ocb: 
ToL L THE SICmnrABT. 

Vol n. A araxKu. maroBT (ff oostuhb or hiixofb. 

Alu ia *i Puu, at 



-A tm^riieiuitu and UrUj val^aiti tatk tf nfimct. . , . Wt luivi 
rar^/i&dtifindmthaMciBtaainml^antirHcU tfdrma.vMUimamt 
^ tiu mIrUl cvioHi aad iiutrwictipt dtliiili an rtvn. . . . Mr. PlaHc/i/'i 

tntrmaux lattKr t/ levt, ikt prtdwtit* «fa Uxlnkickt wktilur ^iti dictionary 
firimariHlkata/at'Gtiitr<ilHiitiny,'iimlMiiiitiintttidtdieiiiiimmiriiairal>lT 
UuialaMdricMmirktnCHHaiuinEiiiliili. . . . TU, ttt* it titl mfy 
mt tf UiM mall rtaiJaMi mar/a ^ llu Hud, tut intrbuieaii^ allraetiBC and 

"A mail nadaiit atid imUnttiaf wi i a n d it can urartrfy i* MtuOttd in 
rain, mkttfttr tkt rtadtr it in H^ck .^r inftnmntian at ta mihiar*, ccttrt, 
•celtnailkal,it^,trtrtfcniaa^cmilumt. . . . AliOt cknmr-l ii iat r af ii. 



—art van tiaiaraulf txatntad; and tktiaark/trmi a livie de loic wUcIt mHlrrr 
it a^Molh laiitd tu Om lOrrary aMd Oia ladiMj 3raOKnt-roam."—1-mB. 

•'Omaf tin matt ptr^tvti^ttvtrpi^Situdntantlutidijtct. TtkiUnHra- 
tiaai art namrrtmi and txcaltmt, aurf aipald, ram wittmil lAa Ulltr^raii. rtndar 
tht wark an intHUnadlt boak of r^fitranca /ar inftrmatian at ta catt%mtt/arfamy 
iallt and ckaracttr fuadrilht, . , . Btauti/nllf friated and mftrify ilhiF 
tratrd.'~-STiJH>ii.*a. 



by Google 
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Demj Sto, clotb extia, wilh Illustralions, 94^. 

Dodge's (Colonel) The Hnnting Oronnds of 

the Greal West : A DescriplioD of ihe Plains. Game, and Indians of 

the Great North American Desert. B:f Bichahd Irving Dodge. 

Lleulenaat-Colond of the United States Armf. Wiihan Introduction 

b; William Blackuoeb ; Map, and numerous Illustiaiioos drawo 

by Eknbst Griset. 

"Tkii magiti/icHtt vel-umt ii mr b/ Ifii masl atlf and nail inlmslmgwariB 

akicA Mai rvir precitdid fnm an America'- fr^.vikiliiltjrnkntu.iitfuai t* 

Halt/ OM^rimilar berk. Col. Dtdgi haz chxim It i-i<-jKl cf^kklL ktit •naslrr 

and Irialtd il vrilA n/ulniii Ikal lia-iiii jiMMng tobtdtiini, and in a iljilfaMck 

it ckarmiHf tqtiaUfJtr iU tklMt4iqu4iHU and ftirity."—^<iV.-jiKtosMiST. 

Detny Sro, clotb extra, laj. fid. 

Doran's Memories of our Great Towns. 

With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their Worthies and thdt 
Oddities. By Dr. John Dokan, F.S.A. 

'^AgTtatirftnitii/erWTiHKteflhis'iicdtlicklidfnii mtnhaviked. Al 
knamkamDr. DtraHtiHdliiaTiU^itiiuid'ttiatttinialSyfaslUnHa/eiuef 



Second Edition, demy Sto, cloth gilt, with Him 

Dnnraven's The Great Divide : 

A NaiTBtin of Travels in the Upper Vellowslone in the Summer of 
1874. By the Earl of Dunkaven. With Maps and numerous 
striking full-page Illustrations by Valentine W. BnoMLEr. 

"TtliTr kat ml far a limr lime afftarjd a Itlirr hrok n/ Iravtl l»am Ltrd 
Dtmravn'i ' Tin Grtal Dividi.' . . . T/ic honk it full ef clrtir niuTValiim, 
andMhtmrralivi and iUtutratisnt an (Aorw^ A'^fAv'."— Athinauk. 



Crown Svo, cloth boanis, 6s. per Volume. 

Sarly English Poets. 

Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, by Rev. A. R Grosart. 

'*Ur. Gruarl kar t^ml Iki mott Jttbmffut tutdlkt meit mlhtttimtic £art tk 

tkt ttrftctraloratiim and pnttrcaiiitn tf tki Irxl ; and il ii vtrv tinliJalf that 

aiH tOurtdititn^ Iktftiltanntrbl calltd/ar. . . Fnm Mr. Cnuarl mt 

aliBKn i^^lttl mttd alwayi rtctivi Ihtfintinaiiti ^ mail faHnU and ampitmt 



[. Tletshflr'BfaileB, B.D.) Cchu- 

^Me Pocvk: Chriu'i Viclorie in 
Heanii, Chtin'i Victuie on Euth, 



3. Harriok'a (Robert) Haiperl- 

dos. Noble Mumbsi, ind C^omolete 
Collected Poenu. With Menmrial- 
Introduction Aid Holes. Stoel For- 
tnit, Icdei of Fint Lloet. (nd 
Glauii^ ladu.&e. Thm Volt. 

4. Sidney'! (Sir Philip) Com- 

■Tonu, inciuning rMiini i. plet* Poelicil Works, ineludine «ll 

Verae,_iind olhtr Kiiherto thoie in " Arcadii.'" With Ponrjit, 



Chilli's Tiiumph over Dunk, 
Minor Poemi. With MemDciil-In- 
ttoducdoB Had Notes. One Vol. 

3. Pavlea' (Sir John) Oomplete 

Poetial Works, including Psli- - '' 



by Google 



CHATTO *• WINDUS. PICCADILLY. 9 

Crown S<i, doth ema, gilt, with IlliutratioDi, 6t. 

Emanael On Diamonds and Freoions 

Stones ; Ibtir History, Vslue. and Properties ; with Simple TeMs for 
,_._..,_ T, ... r, " -yEmahueLjF.R.G.S. Wiih 



Crown Bvo, cloth extra, wiih IllunralkHU, 71.6^. 

Englishman's Honse, Tlie : 

A PiBdiCBl Guide to all interested in Seloctinf Or BuUdiog a Honie, 
■ " ' ■■ " ■' '" - " ByC ' "- 



with full Eitimales of Coat, Qua _, 

Third Edition, ^th Dcarlf 600 Itlusmiions. 



Folio, cloth extia, £\ iii. fid. 

Examples of Contemporary Art. 

Elcbings from RepresentatJTe Works by living English and Fofdgn 
ArtisB. Edited, with Critical Notes, bf J. Couvne Cakk. 

amartlaiU/MlaiidiHttriicUvtdrKaiiit-riicmiaiikr—'tioHtoKTtai.iiaT. 

Crown S*o, doth extra, with Illtislratloiu, 61, 

Falrholt's Tobacoo : 

lu History and Assooiatioas ; with an Account of the Plant aitd its 
Manufacture, and in Modes of Use In all Ages and Countries. E^ F. 
W. Faihholt, F.S.A. With Coloured Fnintispiece and upwards of 
100 lUustioiions by ihe Author. 

tw arditUh nctmmsnd fl/tt, u tkt v^ariit and It U* iiumiti tfli/mmi- 
nmffgMtd Out ctriiuaih lul lUzUcttd wttd . . . FuU 9/ inttrttt tutd in^ 

Crown 8vo, cloth ema. with ItlusltalioDS. 41. 6d, 

Faraday's Chemical History of a Candle. 

Lectures deliTered toajufenile Audience. A New Edition. Edited 
by W. CroOKEs, F.C t>. With numerous Illustrations. 

Crown 8<n>, doth eiua, with lUustrationSi 41. 6d. 

Faraday's Various Foroes of Nature. 



Crowa Bvo, doth extra, with lUuitrations. 71. 6d, 

Finger-Ring Lore : 

Historlcil, Le^endarr, and Anecdotal By WILI.IAH JOMBS. F.S.A. 
With Hondreds ol liluslrations of Curious Kings of all .^^ and 
Conntrlei. 
" Ott if tktH ntiifiitt iasii mklfi an oi /hZT ^ amutrmtml at af imlmt- 



by Google 
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One ShQUng Moathlf, Illiutnued. 

Oentleman's Magazine, The, 

F<»' Juuurr, iS8o, wlU OMlain the First Quptert of • Nev NotcI 
CDtiUed QU£SM Cophitua, bjr R. E. Franciu.Oii. 



Demj Stq, pictorial cover, price u. 

Gentleman's AJinnal, The, 

tm Ckiisttnu, iStq. CoDtalning Two Complete Stories ; Esthbr'b 
Glote. b; R. E. Fiancillon ; and Taa Rohancb of Giovanni 
Calvotti, by D. Christie Murray. 

THE BUSKIN GSIMM.—Sqaait Svo.ekith extn,6>.6if. ; silt edgei,?^. V. 

Qennan Popular Stories. 

Collected by tbe Bnthen Gsnoi, Mid Truutated by Edoak Tatu>b. 



Gbokob Ckuikshank. BothSeriM 



"TktHlmlnililni^lUMVtliim* . . . art ff fmii ittrU^ ami aJmirwiU 
Mrt,tf^cimu frteitth fmralbl ^.rlrmUum U Ikt iMaracUr ^ tMi lalei oUck 
tiiyiauitratti amIlkterirmaliltUHgi.atlluiBiitftfimiiiinllitAffimlixli 
mr ' Eltmma of Drmimiti-? »*rT mmcmUvi b> mmittrfuittti ^ImtJt Bnu Xrm- 

braitdliiimmttfUlittiifidUtaaliiin.virivalUdivt^itltim). .' . . TrmtUit 
tamtvr^at ttdMrgtd csfits sj tktm, iocktng at tktm tkreurh # mM^nifying tHitt, 
and ntvtT fHttime t^" Jh" viXtrt Crtukthimk has fnt ntiy nt, usnMhi an ixa- 
cin in dEtcuMH airf stvtrt drawaie lokicK nvM Uavt a/UrwardiHttirU ii Irnmi 
■H idittU." — Kxtrmci/rrm [ntraditctiat h John Ruskih. 



Poal Svo. doth iimp, at. bi. 

Oleimy's A Year's Work in Oarden and 

Gteeoboute : Practical Advice to Amateur Uaideooi. By Gborgb 
GLBNNT. [/■ thtprttt. 

A New Edition, demj Sio, cloth eitra, with lUiutradoni, 151. 

Greeks and Romans, The Life of the. 

Described from Antique Monuments. Bj Ehhst GdHL and W. 
KONER. Tiasslaled from the Third German Edition, and Edited by 
Dr. F. HUEFFER. With 545 Illiutiatiooi. 

Grown Svo, doth extra, ^It, wilh lUustratioos, ji. 6d. 

Greenwood's Low-Life Deeps : 

An Account of the Strange Fish to be foimd there. By Jakes Green- 
wood. With Illustrations in tint by Alfred Cohcamek. 



With 13 tinted lUustraiioi 



,Coo>;k 



CHAT TO &• WINDUS, PICCADILLY. 
SqoBie ifimo (Tauclmiti liie), cloth extra, at, per volan 

Oolden Library, The : 

Ballftd History of EosLuid. Bf 



B«yard Tftjlor'B DlTanloni ol 

tlic Echo Qub. 
Byron's Don Juui. 
Xmonoa'i Iiettwv Hid Sodal 

Oodwln's rmillam) Utm of 

Holmoa'a Antocmrt of Uie 

Brultruc Table. With u lotroduc- 
tioD br G. A. Sala. 

ProfMsor tX tlM 



Hood'i Whlma »nd OddltleSi 

C0II^1lcte. with all the orifinsl It 

iTTlng'B (Wajhlngtcm) TUm of 

■ Tnmlla. 

Wring's (WMlilnstmi) TftlM of 



Jmm'b <Ildtra»l) Soenei 

OcGupmuot af Catmtir IJIe. 

Lamb's Eaiaya of ISlla. 






Iialgh Hnnt's Hmmtb : A Tale 

Ibr ■ Chimney ComeT. Ind «ber 
Fiece*. With P^>^t»i^ »nd Innoduc- 
tin b]r Edmdhd Olliuu 



Pascal's Provluidal Latters. A 

NcirTnuiiluiiHi with Hiitorial Ib- 
tmluctiaii and Notai, br T. H'Cu>. 
D.D. 

Popa'a FoeUoal Wmks. Com- 
plete. 

Boohofouoanld'a Uaztms and 

Moral Relectioiu. With Hal«, and 
u iDUoddciac* Eiaa* by Saum- 

BlUTI. 

St Flerre'i Paul and Tlrglsla, 

and The IndUn Cotiuc. Editsd, 
with Life, br ihE Rer. E. Ci.Aun. 

BhsUay's XmIt Fooma, ind 

^teeo Hab, with EaHr by LuGn 

ShellaT's l«t«r Pooma : Laon 

iuidCTthu,ac; 

Shdlay's Poathatnoiu Poanui 

ths SbelltT Papcn, fte. 
ShellaT's pros* WoAo, inclnd- 
mg A Refutukm of Dua, ZtUatma, 
St. Ittthc&c. 

White's Hatonl astorr of S«I- 

boTBS. Edited, irilh additiaD^ bj 



Crown 3to, clotb kUi and gilt edges, ?'• ^ 

Golden Treaanry of Thonght, The : 

An Enctci.op«dia of Quotation« from Writera of alt 
Conntria. Selected and Bdhed 1^ Thbodobs Tati/>s. 

Large 4to, with 14 faosimile Ptata, ptioe Cm Guinea. 

QrosTenor Gallery lUnstrated Catalt^^e. 

Wmter EihibitioD (1877-78) of Drawings by tiie Old Maitcra anA 
Water-Colonr Diawings br Decwsed Artisti of the Britiih SchooL 
With a CritkallntnidtictiMi by J. CouTNS Cakr. 

Crown S*o, cloth extra, glh, with Illnstratloiii, 41. M 

Guyot's Earth and Man; 

ot. Phyiicad Geographv in its Rclotioii to the History of MaiddaC 
With AikUtionst^ProfesMirs AcAssiz, Fiikcb, and Grat ; m Miqw. 
Bad Bngrarlngt on Sted, some Coloured, and copious Index. 
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Medium 8vo, cloth exlra, gitt, with IlloslnilioDS, 7J. 6<f. , 

Hall's(Mrs.S.C.)Sketches of Irish Character. 

With Dunieraus lUuslTatians on Steel and Wood bjr Maclise, GiL- 
BBRT, Hakvev, and G. Cruikshank. 

" Tki liiik Skitchii cj tkii lady numili Mils Milfard's htauHM EncUlk 

PostSvo, clotb aim, 41. &/. ; a Tew large-paper copies, half-Roxb., tiu.fitf. 

Handwriting, The Philosophy of. 

^ Don Fbux pa Sai^amahca. Wilh 134 Facsiroilet of Sig n atures . 
Small 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, illostiated cover, 11. ; 
doth limp, u. bd.\ 

Haweis's (Mrs.) The Art of Dress. 

8f Mn. H, R. Haweis, Author of «' The Art of Beauty," &c Illus- 
Irated t^ the Author. 



Mr.. JjaiLti, TWTIM/-™^*/, 






I, iut btUly rrmtnitraUi viilk h^r mmui an Iht Mlitf 



Square Svo, cloth extra, gilt, gilt edgo, with Colouicd Fronlispiece 

Haweis's (Mrs.) The Art of Beauty. 

BjMis. H, R. Haweis, Author of "Chaucer tor Children." MTith 

nearly One Hundred Illustrations by the Aaihor. 

" A mni iirlimtrKf iBai,/uii ey valitilt Mull and mtg^HsMt. , ... If 

ynaig ixidi^M lutmid but Und tkeir tars for a liItU to Mrs. Hawtis, wt att gvU 

sun lial it ■wauld mull in Ihtir briag at inter mart lasltful, mori kaf*f, and 

mfTttuallliy titan tkiyHniB/tm art, wlh tluir/ahi ha-r.kitklutli.tiiktarr- 

Fcap. Bto, picture coiei, ". ; cloth extra, aj. 6d. 

Hawthorne. — Mrs. Gainsborough's Dia- 

moods : A Romance. By Julian Hawthorne. 
Thibtebnth Editioh. Vols.. I. and II., demy 8*0, 191. each. 

History of Our Own Times, from the Accession 

of Queen Victoria to the Betlin CiMigrea*, % J CSTIN McCAkTHy. 

" CritidJm it diiarmid itjbrt aermfeiitiim vMek fnnviti lltllthit affmal. 
TUt it a rtally gatd totima rtally inltrttltng ti^ittt, a-d Ti,ardifitid tm mnit 
amid lay ttotKir-t Mil. . . . StKkitilu tfftcl tJiUftntrt^lJMtttet.ilthrtadtk 
^f trim, and ill tfarilmg huayamty, tkat vtTjt /no c/itt rtadtrt tuill claa that 
tFtlmmt mlluml laaliiHe /orKard tiiitk inltrtll U lit Iwt Ikal on IrftHatll."'- 
SAtURDAV RaviMW. 

*,■ Tola. lO. and IT., oompletlug the work, will Mrndy Is JBBsai7. 

Crown 8Ta cloth extra, 61. 

Bobhonse's The Dead Hand 

Addiesses an the subject of Endowments and : 

^SirABTHDBHOBHOUSB, Q.C., K. C.S.I. 



.Cooylc 



CBATTO &• WINDUS, PICCADILLY, 13 

Crom am, clotta extra, glli, -ji. 6d. 

Hood's (ThomaB) Choice Works, 

In Prase and Verse. IndudliiE the Csbamop tub Comic AMHiTALf. 
With life of the Anchor, Pomut, and over Two Handled Original 

lUuilrMionJ. 

Square crown Svo, doth extra, gilt edges, 61, 

Hood's (Tom) From Nowhere to the North 

Pole : A Noah'i AHueological Narratlre. With 35 Illustnitions bjr 
W, Bkunton and E. C. Barnes. 

" Tit sxninv Utitrfrtu il fr^iailr iittmftmJ Wrt tht ihttlime rl^ma 
nkkk ckiUrtilm amd Uant a nu/^. MmTt.Brmntim»mdB»nnd»fiiU 
fuiict lo tlu viriltr'i mtamite. '»' ' (/"uanttrrmll sf llu karmaHlaut a- 

Ciowa Svo, cloth extra, gitt, 7J. bd. 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works, 



Crown 8td, cloth eilra, 71. 6d. 

Howell's Conflicts of Capital and Labour 

Hislorlcallr and Ecoaomlcally considovd. B«ing a HIjIott and 
Review of the Trade Unions of Great Brilatn. showing their Origin, 
Piogcesl, Constitntion. and Objects, in their Politteai, Social, Eco- 
nomical, and Indnslrial Aspects. B; Georcb Howbu.. 
"Tld*h—kUa»atUwtpt,aiidfiilluvAtU a ituatfftit attn^l, U *l^i On 
^tti^tradt^mitia{ntithul,aitdtiinrsb/Kiii%llKfiiiiin,/airlfWtnait 

t Miifnma*yiKri^m im' i*eMtfvitw.'—SALLil x iA.aKLwrrm, 

Demy 8to. doth extra, lai . fid. 

Haefifer's The Troabadonrs: 

A Hlstot7 of Protencal LUe and Liteiature in the Middle Age*. By 

FRANas Hdbtfbb. 
" T\U vtrf tintmt vihtmi, i ■ mldc\ a vrrf JiMcnli ntf/el ii kmitJlid tm a 
Hrkl and Uttlr mamitr. but at Ur ufu Max viti an trmUtitH imd amnatl tf 
UhrmaHmtMeiilUmliimltbillmvirk^miUltrtf tir tamftmei aid littrm- 



A New Edition, RerUed and partlji Re-written, with leteral New 
Cbaplen and tUtlMrations, crown 8ro, doth extra, ji. 6d. 

S&axdas?' The Rosicmcians: 

Tbeii Rltea and MjateticL. With Ctiq>ten on the Andenl Fire and 

Serpent Wonhippen, and Eniknatioiu of the Mjrttlc Sjrmboli repre- 

eented In the Monunenu and Taliiiiiani of the Prim«val Phfioeophen. 

Bv Harcsave Jehmings. With Fin (bU-page Plata and tipwaidi 

ot 300 lUnstratkms. 

•■Oatt/am^lamutwlu€hmayttliiinMf0,^dif*idi»Uatra-idtmfirkay^ 

aH-Htar'i rtadiv, tr,mt*r tUur kmmd, aff«ilid Is hf Iki tlwfUnl at a nmra if 

,^M<^ltiHfiirmiitirtfttniyiUm^Mtkiatn»ttmijiiirciiid/trAimdrtdtt/ytart 

tf% txtrverditury imjltitmce P9 tkt mtntai dfvtifffmtnt ^u iMmrd a*M^U ^^ '^ 

Jrw, iHt Mat captivaUd lie mindi -futaa tflki tnaltsl thxaim tfCltrUU 

in On axlHHtk and tttnnUmlk ttniufiti'—l-*.*D» Maxcuair. 
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Two VoU. Sva, with 51 Illustntjom uid Maps, doth enra, gilt, 141. 

Josephns, The Complete Works of. 

TrRDsla.tBi bvWRTSTON. ContalniDE bodi " The Antiqnides of the 
Jem"ui<l"The Waiaoftbejcwl." 

Smalt Bto, dotli, (nil gilt, gilt edges, with lUosttBliMis. 61. 

KaTonaghs' Pearl Fotmtain, 

And otberFalrf Stories. Bj BridCCT and JrLIA KatAMAGH. With 

Tfakcy lUiutratioiu bjr J. Mors Smith. 

" Gtmatit mimfmirj •Uriii of Hu tU tytt, umt Iff Hum mm Jiliekifkl 1 fit 
ttit rf Grintrnfl ' drmn Ptttdar SIrrin.' .... Ftr Ikt wall *mri Um 
ifriaartiimitritU, tkari^ninf fiiiry itrria mf tJit mart mdmirAlt Hud. 
.... Mr. StjT SmOk'i fiiialTafitu, tut, art aJmiratii."—SncrjLToa, 

Crown era, illustrated bouilt, with numeicou Hoteh at. 6d. 

Lace (Old Point), and How to Copy and 



Croon 8to, doth extra, wHh Di 



Iiaxnb {Mary and Charles) : 

Thdr Poemi, lietten. and Remaim. ' 



by W. Cakbw Hazlitt. With Hancock's Portrait of the Enarbt, 
yaolmiln of the Title-pageg of tbe rare Fint Edition* at Lamb's and ' 
Coleridge'i Woiks, Bod numeraus Illustration*. 
"VirjmaKffmltmeamillJiHtUtHm fmd ^ Mtrmj trf/ln ; Hmrd^ any 
ftftitm wBt fitil H iMtirtitfyrltvin if. CUriii^tmi ai^kuiultr. '— STAnuRD. 

Snudl Stb, dot)| eMra, 51, 

Lamb's Poetry for Children, and I^rinoe 

Oorn*. Carefidly Reprinted from unique coptas, 
"T]mott^tt1^Jtl^iiMliUltitik,rtrrilurtcnrrjlfmlA3tmBthttttrt». 
rf Jtii Imtn mn ft a"™! witk Ttjtitaie.''—K C SwinraiNK 

Ciowa 8vo, sloth extra, ^t, with Portnili, ,^1.64. 

Lamb's Complete Works, 

" <in rvMe and Vtne; fepitaled from titfrOiMnalBdltidtU^ with baay 
:ineoes MtheHo tupabSihed. Edited, with Notes aha Introduction, 
' bt R.H. SHEFRMD. With Two Portiaiti and Faolmile of • n^ 

oflhe " Es«ir on Roast Vlg." 
"A ttrnfltlt tditim tf Lmmb'i taritiHgi, I'n frm ami virie, &u bug iiet 
wa^lid. and u lumr lufflltJ. Til tdilur afftari U iapt Inttn trial fnini 
la Mnt Ivttllar Lams'! icaltirtd ttnir&HttiHi, and Ml tBUKllmi eanlaini a 
namtiT^fiiaimiickaTtnniirtfndMtid/irllufiriliimi tuttt tiilr irfginal 
^ftaranHmvarUiurldfiriid<caii.''-~SKiamfXVxtif*, 



Eoogk' 



CMATTO ^'WIMDUS, FICCADILLY. is 

DcDf Sto, cloth (otn, with \iKff» aad lUiutnuiou. iSi. . 

Lamouf 8 Yaohtlng in the Arctic Seas ; 

or. Note* of Hire Voraga of Sport and Discoverf in the Neighbour- 
hood of Spitibagen and Novaya Zeeiiya. By Jakes LauOHT, 
F.R.a.S. With nomeroui full-pace lUuiUatioas by Dr. LiVESAT. 

mm4 tfmrUui httnthjr ^ Arctic ^ayagtrXt it it fUaimttitt watt wiikmrtMlmid 

ft oJtd itt/tnmiitiffK at ts auUtt tktim mytMmt 

Ctoitb Std, doth, full gitt, ji. 6d, 

Latter-Day Lyrics : 

Poems of Seotimeni and Redectioa by 'Liviag Writers ; tdecled and 
•rntnaBd, with Notes, I "' " '" "" " 

some Foreign Fonn» of 



Crown am, cloth, full gUl, 61. 

Leigh's A Town Garland. 

By HbhkV S. LeiCU, Author of "Carols of Cockayne." 
"If Mr. LrtgKi vrra atrvint tt » /»t»rt tnuratitn—atid tttrt it ut man 
ml* tlimllitaaitr^utMmtUaeeeriti frodiKliBiu la iliiicali, a finiilud, amd I* 
fab mf kammr—ilair antlar tBiU fniaify it rmumiiral « til Pelt if ltd 
Strmmd. .... Ciry wtaimikaUf dm Mr. LiigM triat tin ni/ntt inU=4 cmr 
■w rf liimtiltm » Urn. Ha Vfrxt ii alwiayi admirailt in ri^tim, and ku 
rifmit an Ad/MflwvA ti diuTvi a *lact iji Iki tut if Barkam. .... 71b 
tntincialinUi/lkiviltimi art ijnaOi mtiKtrtky/irkimttirandfilrdaimt^ 
■HH l/wlTimaMtlll^:^—A.^t^MHJt^llt. 

SkcOND Edition. — CrowaSvo, cloth-extra, with Illustntioru, lot. 6d. 

Leisore-Tlme Stadies, chiefly Biological. 

By Andkew Wilson, Ph.D., Lecturer ou Zoology and Compotothe 
Anatomy in the Edinburgh Medical School. 
"tt (t mill tnkia m c» tail uf lAi tiari ij a nalfy qaaiifiid imratiratir, 
tita Di Ui iitttniaJI ^liii miri iiriaui frc/iiiiaiial laiiari uli himiilf tm imf^ 
tanltde '» "«* " lin^'r and lUaunlary firm ai maf atlracl aa^ inttnut, 
witk mi damgtr ^ mitUadiag tkt ijrra ia malar Ji iciiact. Sack a vark ii tkii 
litllt miimau, madi at if Htaji aad addrans airillta ami dtUvtrid fy Dr. 
Amdrm WUm,ltetartr and txamiatr ia icitaa Ml EdiaiKr^A amd C/asita, at 
intmrwiaittvaltiaahuffr^iHitmallifi. . . . Dr. Wilsia'i /afii tnai oiilA 
^aattirititaalaliag ii a krallhT Im 1^ icitaa mad a rrBinaci fir tht tratki 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, widi lUuuratioiis, ^t. dd. 

Life in London; 

or. The History of Jeny Hawthorn and CorinlhiaD Tom. Wtb the 
Whole of CauiKSHANK s tiluitrations, in Colo urs, after the Originals , 
Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 6j. 

Idghts on the Way : 

Some Tales within a Tale. By the late J. H. Alkxandbk, B.A. 
Edited, with an Explanatory Note, by U. A. Pace, Author of 
"Thoreaui A Study," 



by Google 
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Crown Svo, clalh extra, with Illustrations, js. 6d. 

Longfellow's Complete Prose Works. 

Including " Outra Mer," ''Hyperion," " Kavanwh," "Tbe Poet* 
and PoeuT of Europe." and " Driftwood." With Portnut and Illus- 
trations by Valentine Brqulev. 

Crown 8«o, cloth extra, gilt, with IllostnUiona, 71. 6d. 

Longfellow's Poetical Works. 

Carefully Reprinted from the Original Edidons. With numerous 
fine IllustratloBs on Steel and Wood. 

Crowa Gro, cloth extra, 51. 

Lunatic Asylnm, My Experiences in a. 

By B Sanb Patient. 

" Tht tttrjr it cUvtr and iitUreMtiHgt '^ itymnd nuantrt tlvnrh iM* Hdiitci 
It. Tlurt ilia ffumal bilUmtu, and n^vicUm:! ^latga-. H^talmr-^y 
lum htM tkt rvidtnee for eur aittkfj't tnadiutt vihtn hi wot tmu^iud to am 
aiflmm, natUng can it cltartr iAbk Jui tanitf wittt it inrali lUiUti; it it 
trifht, calm, and It (tf/nar."— Sfbctatoi. 

Royal 8vo, cloth extra, with 14 fine Plate*, I8i. 6d. 

Lnsiad (The), of Camoens. 

A New Trenslation by Robert Ffrekch Dufp. [In Ihtfrea. 

A NORMAN AND BRETON TOUR. 
Square Bvo. doth eilt, gilt (op, profusely Illustrated, \as. fid. 

Macquoid's Pictures and Legends from 

Normandy and Brittany. By Katharihb S. MacquoiD, With 
numerous Illustrations byTHOKAS R. MACQtIOID. 
"Mr. aid Mrt. MaantH Kavt btim ttnlHnt in Harmandf and BrUlamy, 
and tin rtiKll tf IMr ttttnalum and rtuarelut in lial fientrttftu kmd tf 

ntr a CffiUclitn 0/ tt&riet, but « ioek fartakink alnwtt in t^ual d^rtt q/ tack tf 
tkttt ckaraclrri. , , . Tktviandcriitginfiktletiriitiilkriri^'tHnKiuiiKtld 
innl.lktirrilflrraliimlt/aiicirKtlcami.andlinttriiitlfyrivmandtllarflrt- 
tamtlflltt.anallrllaltd ina/ntkandlaitlytlylt. . . . Tkt iliiillrali««i, 
■akitk an n»mtrt<a. art drinm, at a rfli, mtk rtmartatU dtiicacy as wiil at 
tBitk trMariitUcfiiliiif. "^Dailv Nbv>. 

Crown Gvo, clolh extra, vllh Illustrations, as. 6d, 

Madre Matura v. The Moloch of Fashion. 

By Luke Liunkb. With 39 Illustrations by the Author. FODRTll 
Edition, nviaed and enlarged. 

Handsomely printed in fac^mile^ price 51. 

Magna Charta. 

An eiact Facsimile of the Original Document in the British Museum, 
printed on fire plate paper, nearly 3 ftrt long by a feet wide, with ibe- 
Aitas and Seals emblozonnl in Goldand Colours. 

•,' A full Tiaoalation, with Note*, on a large sheet, 6rf. 
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NEW WORK BY THE A UTHOS OF " THE NEW KEPUBUC" 
Second EoinoNf dem; Sm, cloth exua, lai. fd. 

Mallock's Is Life Worth Livii^ P 

By WlLLIAU HUSBBLL MALLOCK. 

" TAii Jtifl^ tMliriiliitg valmitt Ilii llumtil firanrfiilviiidica- 

Hn ^nUfUit, ini* aalnrai and mtaltd. tkat kai affianj wiita Bilktt Bttllir 
vtvU, amd it mttek mstt lutftil Ihatt tithfr tfu Anai»D tr tMt Stmunt ^ tkat 

■ '■■• t.atar^lalunto^lluftctiliarfyrmauamiidiflJ^in/UtUl^^llif 



!t iptak, wiU Ui zrtat n^tct 



fa£t in it. £iu wnitr u -tttntua, it tt tftttx, wttn vt £rtft mejtct. j 
aandtd ill dtfUu, nmyid ft in all iti txlnt, and tmeJit ts itar enttell 
rnBitrca^atri'Bld,Tick,imdimfiiaiaudityU,aitotUai an *dtatisti Kysai-ii- 
ititct vilk Uu Kitna, tlufliHtHfkt.aiidllu Hlfralm •iflii daj-Z'—lxaa DmLV 

V rwi. 

Mark Twain's Works : 

The ChOlM Wcffki or ICark Tmln. Reriied and Coirecled 
ll»tni(bi]iu bf the Authsi. Wilh Life, Fonnii, ud DiuKrou* tUuaira- 

TlM AdTentUMB of Tom Sawyer. By Mark Twain. With 

Out Uundxtd lUuitruioiu. Small fivo, doth citn. ji. 6d. 

■>■ Abo a Cheap EditioD, ia illiutnttti boardi, at a>. 
" A itok tt it nad. Tktn it a ctrtadnJniiJUH amd nmlly attul it, a 
frmetitiUfy I'jiM i imtit ckaratttr, » It iftak, vMtk uitl maAa it wry tulrvc 



Small ivo, cloth limp, with lUtutrations, 21. 6J. 

Miller's Phjrsiology for the Young; 

Or, The HouHof Life : Human Phtsiologv, with its Applkadonj 10 
(he PresOTBllon of Health. For use in Clauei and Populai RMdtoK- 
With numuoui Illuscratkiiu. B^ Mn. F. Fihwick Milub. 
"Ae^arimdaiittmitiUUttltimk.''' ~ 
UftdifldkmMat Uuirfiwgiri tiJUF- 

Stnall Sio, !>.; cloth extra, ti. 6d. 

Milton's The Hygiene of the Skin. 

A CoociK Set or Rula foe the Hanagcmeci «f ifae Skin i with Diree- 
liooi Ux Diet, Wines. Soapi. Baiha, Ac ^ J. U Milton, Sienior 
SinseoD to St. Joho's Hoapital. 

Ciowii S*o, dolh exna, with Fnintit|ricce, 71. 6J, 

Moore's (Thos.) Prose and Verse— Hnmorout, 

Sotilical, and Scntiniailal. Indudinf Suppreued PanafM InxD lb« 
Memoin of Loid Byron. Chiefly from tbs Author'* USS., and ail 
hhbetto Inedited and Uncollected. Edited, with Nolei, by RlCMAkU 
Hbbmb S 
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Poat 8*0, doth UaVi "• ^ pernL 

Mayfoir Library, The : 

Jeozd'^piit. Edited b]rHaHK7 



The lAvm Panl uid 'Vlitfiilft. 

B; W. H. M&LUKX. 

^« Tnw Hlstorf of Joilinft 

DindtoB. Br K. Lthh Likton. 



TIiareMa ; His UISb And Alma. 

Br H. A. Paol 

Br Stnam «nd 8«». Bj Wil- 
u&ilSBMioa. 



S. Lui 

PoniwoB. B; tbe Hon. Hugh 
icon Pnnluuk Bj tbe Hon. 

HuQB Rowun. 

Pttok on PegMDS. . Bf H. 

CKouioiiDiLir-PiH aau- 

HuMfl Of HarMr. Edited by 

H. CMOLMOHSILET-PunilLL. 

Gutn^OBT u » TQM 4«V By 

Biillat-Satauh. 
Orltfnal Plajw. Bj W.' S. Gti.. 



New Novels at every Library. 

TBS PALLKN LZATE3. Bf WiLKIE OlLUKS. lliKe 



t Jakes Payn, Aultor of "By 



^ -. -^vi utn » mm pTHidii$ir dibtU. . . . Ht kat 

^Wn, ■ «rla» nufr >><*>( and naliita imttnaty of onHmtul. atU m 
1 1— I rk^U /aeuilf/ar mtteit/liy nalarai dialcpii. Itii n/rtslamtttcmiit 
a>«i a nml i^ <• »»> iuuid nJut* it tuMtr lOfy, ombI, ntrJUili^, mud 
vkicA ilHwi^ft/ii/ilitueJU andain i» Uu writir.''St.TUtBAi Rnruw. 

MS. PAYN-S NEW NOyEI.. 
HiaH SPIRITS ; Being Stories written in theni. Bt Jauk 

PATH,Aut1ii>ror"BrPrDiy,"gu;. Thne Voll., CKMn tn. 

"/■ thia cumcUilarirlttitf vitiiiA Jtfr.PajiHmfymmntrliBimfaiTiitn 
iatUtucnl, l*rrr ii ai mmcA nccammfir ned, fumtit, aciMM Ui^klrr, au 
#■ itity tktffvciitmaiMtnKumitrditrxHtlv laMltmyntn tt/uJtnrwud-" — 

URS. LINTON'S NEW NOVEL. 
UTTDEK WHIOH I.OBDP By E. LVNN LiNTON, Author of 
■•P»mci« KmWl," &L. Three Volt, crown Sto, Wilh Tp^to Ilhua- 

InliDIU by AlTHUR HOPKIKS. 

MR. JUSTIN MCCARTHY'S NEW NOVEL. 
SONNA QUIXOTE. By I USTIN McCarthy, Author of " Dew 
Liuiy Disdain," 5:c. Ihrti Vgls., etoHD flm. With TmlTc "— — ■ — 

by AsTHVH HoPKiws. 
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CffATTO *• WINDUS, PICCADILLY. 
New Notbls — eimtinutd. 

NEW NOVEL BY HENRY JAMES, JUN. 

OONTIDSMOE. By Henry Jambs, Jon. [j 

CHARLES GIBSOU'S NSH^ NOVEL. 

QUmiN 07 THB UEADOW. Bv Chaklbs Gibbon, i 

ef 'Kabiii Gnr." Ac llin* Vob, en 

byJbtTBVI HoriciNS. 

OUWA'S NEW NOVEL. 

UOTHS. BtOuida, Anthorof"Fack,''"Aii>diie,"fte. Three 

VoU., crovnlvtk [yatmarj'- 

Skw aho OuArm. Editiok. 
THOSHIOROTT-S HODIUn Br Mn. A. W. HtntT. Cnwn 
Ito, doUi extra, 6i. 

UNIFORM EDiT/ON OF CHARLES GIBBON'S WORKS. 



tS X.OTB AND WAR. Bjr Chakles Gibbon, 

WEAT "VTTLL THE WOBU) SAT ? By Charlcs Gibbok. 

TOK TEB EUr'a. By Charles Gibbon. 

IN HONOUR BOTTHC. By Chables Gibbon. 

SqnateSvD.eloth.eitaui'Uliiuiinawii lUnsltmticins, 911 

North Italian Folk. 

By Mn. Coktnb Cabr. Itlmtntloaa by Randolkh CAumcorr. 

"AAUrU/Mtfft.'faUmlmUeiii/lirlttrwr,. (f mtjmu WMMtt U rmify 

Aw* Ik4 JtTlA IlMtUn/tli, wt CM kt^iUf adriit idm It emil Hujttmm, «»/ 

tMdrfmt»na£Mrt.Cart>ifaewiiniU<id. . . . DairiftutmnlkMn.Carr 

it m rtitlrm. . . . It ii ranlf tial m iit ii u K^mf itlmWItdr-Qaif. 



Crown <n>, cloth extra, with Vlptetta Portrait)^ prlM 6k pet V^ 



Old Dramatists, The : 



WithNo(ci,Crilica. , „ 

ud ■ Siocnphial Memoir by WiL- 
UAH GiTFou. Ediud br Celond 
CuKHUiaMAii. Thrse Toll. 

Ohftpmaa'i Worm. 

Mo* Fint CoUscted. Com^eta in 
ThmToU. Vol. I-coDtunitlKPliji 
msplnt, indiuliiis the doubtful oocil 
Tot. II. lb( F«ai laA Miner Tnu- 



Vol. III. the 11 

Harlowe'i WoAs. 

with N atea ud latroductiQi^ br CoL 
CuiniiHCKAH. One Vol. 

ICu^bSot'b Plftye. 

rrom the Text of WiLLtAM GiranD. 
With the uldidiB 01 the Tnndy tf 
." BiJieTa u loi Liu." KdW by 
Cd. CuiiHiHQiiAlI. OnaVoL 



by Google 
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Crown B*o, red doth eitia, 5t. each. 

Onida's NotbIb.— Library Edition. 

H«ld In Bondaga. B; Ouida. Tolla TArlne. B; Oijida. 

BtrkUunoie. By Ouida. Dog of Handera. By Oitida. 

Otuuidoi. B7 Ouida. FaioareL By Ouida. 

UDdor Two Tlagi. By Ouida. Two Wooden Bhoas, By Ooid*. 

Id&lia. ByOuiDA. Siena. ByOuiDA. 

OeoU OMtlsDulne. By OutDA. In % Winter Clt7. By Ouida. 

Trlootrin. ^ Ouida. Ailadne. ByOoiOA. 

Puok. By Ouida. PrlendaUp. ^Ouida. 

CHEAP EDITION OF OUIDA 'S NOVELS. 

Post Bto, illustmted boards, ai. each. 

Held In Bond^e. By Ouida. I IdnUe. By Oitida. 

Stratlunore. By Ouida. OeoU aaatlemaina. By Ouida. 

Ohondoi. By Ouida. Triootrln. By Ouida. 

Under Two Flagi. By Ouida. | Puok. By Ouida. 

ThtiOur Naviti wiUfiUimi in MmlkSy VolHma. 

Two Vols. Svo, doth extra, with Illustrations, lor. 6^. 

Plutarch's Lives of lUnstrions Men. 

Translated from the Greek, with Notes, Critical and Hisloiical, and e 
life of Plutarch, by John and Williau Langhoknb. New Edi- 
tion, with Medallion Fortmits. 

Crown Sto, dolh extra, with Poitrait and Illnsltaliont, 71. id. 

Poe's Choice Prose and Poetfoal Works. 

With Baudblaikb's "Essay," 

Crown Bto, cloth extra, Illnstiated, ji. 6J. 

Poe, The Life of Edgar Allan. 

By W. F, GiLU With nemeroua Illusiratlonj and Fsdimflei. 
Crown Bto, cloth extra, js, 6d. 

PrimltlTe Manners and Cnstoms. 

By James A. Faeiei. 
"A iatiwUiAiinaliySclA/mitrmcller and Mmmnme, And tMek v/ilt t^tn a 
neivjitld t/tktntht ie mmny rtadtrt" — ATHDr.iiuH. 

A* mdmirahU ixaKfU mf tkt mfflicmliKt rf Un idtmlifit mtUud and Ut 
■BatiiHv rflit truly Hitiu%fic ifirit. —Sicivraiit Bavuw. 

Small Svo, cloth extra, with Ilhutralions, 31. id. 

Prlaoe of Argolis, The : 

A story of the Old Greek Fali7 Time. ByJ, MOTB SUITB. With 
130 inustralions by the Author. 
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Piccadilly Novels, The. 

papain ^tarM bp ^ Serit flutf)ar<. 
RXADT-UONXT UOBTIBOT. Bj W. Besaut ud JAHIS RlCK. 
ICT IiITTIjE aiRIk Br W. Besant and James Rice. 

THE OASi; or UR. LUORAPT. Bf W. Besaht aod James Ricb. 
THIS SON or VULOAN. By W. Besant and James Rice. 
WITH HASP AUS OROWIT. B]i W. Besant and Jaues Rics. 
THB OOUDBN BTTTTZBTLT. By W. Bisant ud James Rick 
With ■ t-roniupicce br r. 5. Walku. 

BY OEIiIA'S ABBOini. By W. Besant and James Rice. 
THE MOHES Or THJELIMA. Bj W. Besajit and James Ricb. 
'TWAS IN TRArALaAK'a BAT. By W. BESAi(r& James Rice. 
ANTONINA. ByWiLKiECOLLINS. lUnstraied by Sir J. GiLBBKT 



THB DBAS SBOKBT. By WiLKix CoLUNS. Illtutnted br Sit 

JOHK GiLBUT ud H. FUINUS. 

QTTBBN OF BBABT8. By WiLKtE Collins. Illiutrated by Sir 

UY mSOBLLANIBS. By Wilkie Collins. With Sud Por< 

tnjt. mid lUustTHtiofu by A. Cohcanih. 
THB WOMAN Df WHTTB. By WiLKlE COLLINS. lUustrated 
bT Sir J. GiLBDiT ud F. A. Fiasu. 

THB MOONSTONB. By Wilku Collins. lUiutrated by G. 

Du Mauiiu ud F, A. FnAsai. 

MAN AND WITB. By Wilkie Collins. HIiuL by Wm. Small. 



THB NBW MAODAIJIH. By WilkibColuns. lUnstratcd by 

Q. Dn Mauuu ud C S. Rahds. 
THB rROZBN DBEP. By Wilk;is Coluns. IllustnUed by G, 
Dd Mauuu uid J. Hahoksv. 

THB I.AW AND THB LADY. By Wilkik Collins. IUoi- 

tnud br S. L. FiLOis mid SvBmy Hall. 
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PtCCADiLLT NOVBLS — ccnHmud. 
THX TWO DESTINIES. B; WtlXIB Collins. 
THK HAtnrroD HOTEXi. Bt WiLKiiCoLUKS. nhMbmtedbr 

AlTBDII HOFEIHI. 

DEOEIVXBS STVZB. By Mrh H. Lovxtt Cahkiom. 
JTJUET'S GUARDIAN. By Mci. H. LOVKTT Cahulok. IOhs- 

tnudbr VALnmmt BuoHLn'. 
FEUOIA. BjM. Bbtiuii-Edwakss. FrmttiBpiece bjr W. BOwlks. 
OIiTlCFIA. Br R. E. FiANCTLLOir. 

UNDKB THB 0HEENWOOD TBXCri. By ThOUAS RAKOT. 
THOBNIOBOFTV MODXL. By Mt& A. W. Hutrr. 
FATKD TO BK TBXll. By Jeam Ikgelow, 
THE QUJUIN or OONNAiraHT. BjHAutlKTTjAT. 
THE DARK OOIJJIEN. By Hakuktt Jay. 
KUUBEB SKYXNTEXN. By HlMXT Kinoslxt. 
OAZBHOTT OASTLX. By Hbnxy KiMOSLir. VTitb » Frantis> 

piece br 8iuii.By HoosoH. 
TBX WORLD WXLI. LOST. By E. Ltkm LiHTOM. Illtutiatcd 

by J. Lawmw and Hull* rimcit. 
TBX ATONXUXNT OT LXAH DUNDAB. By E. Ltnn 
LmroH. Wiik ■ FrontiiiBKc by Hmnr Voaot, 

7ATBIOIA '"'"AT.T. Bj E. Lthm Ijnton. With « Frontit- 

[4Ke br G. Do HAtnunL 
^HE WATXBDAI2 NXI0HBO1TR8. By Jdstin McCaxtht. 
KT XNXlcrs DAUOHTXB. By Jotnil McCakthy. 
UNLXT BOOHTORD. By Justin McCaktky. 
A rAIB BAZON. By Justin McCaktht. . 
DXAR LADT DISDAIN. By Justin UcCaktht. 
MISB mSANTHROFX. By JusTtH McCakYht. mottmtcd by 

LOST ROSE. By Kathakini S. Macquoid. 
THX XVIL XTX, and ottuv StoHai, By Katrarimk S. MAC- 
ijvoiDi. lUnnnMI bjr Tbokai R. Hacquoip ■ndPncr Uacqvoid. 

OFKMI BXaAKBt By Flouncx Haxkyat. lUMtntod by 

TOUOH AMD CtO. By Jux UiddlxmaM; . . 

W UITELADIE S. By Mrs. Oliframt. With mtutngrai by A, 
Ho'nHi »d H. Woods. 
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FiCCASILLT t 

VAIJAK rOBTDlRBa. Bf Jahu Path. 

HAIiTMS. By James Patn. WUh k-Fionlispiecebr J. Uahombt. 

WALIZR'S WOBD. BrjAUisPAVH. lUmt brJ.HoTVSuiTH. 

"WBAT ax OOSX BSB. B; Jahbs Path. 

ZJiSS BtA.OK THAK WB'RIi PAIHTBZk Bj jAtm Fatm. 

BY PBOXT. ByjAkks pAVa. UliuCnted bf Aktkur Hofeihl 

HOB MOTHKB'S DABUNO. By His. J. H. Riddkuu 

BOUND TO TBJi ItTZKBL. B7 Johm SaomdEU. 

OVT WATEBMAK. Br John SAVHrau. 

OHB AGAINST TilX WORLD. Bj John Saunduu. 

THX IiIOH IM THE PATH. B7 John Saundiks. 

THK WAT WB LTTB NOW. Bjr AHTHOMT Trollofk, Illnst. 

THB AUBBIOAN a^lATOB, By Amthont TKOLU>n. 

MAMOHD OUT DIAMOND. By T. A. TttOLLOFt. 

PMt 8(0, iUutttml^ boudi, *t. eatli. 

Popular Norels, Ofaeap Editions of. 



BMdr-lIOnar Uortiboj. 

WAI.TU BnAMT ud Jamu Kick. 

The Ooldsn BatterSy. By Av- 

(hon of " Readr-Mon<r MoRiboy." 

Thli SoBof Vnloan. By the sune. 
Xj Uttto CHrL By the Mme, 
Tba OMfl of Uf. Luenft. By 

Authon of "Rflidy'liaaejJdoitiboy." 
Wltll Barp tud Orown. By 

Smtjlbn. By F. H. Bdrhbtt. 
Ttaa Wanum In WUlto. By 

WiLKII COLIIHS. 

Autonlna. By Wilkie Collins.. 
BobU. By WiLKiB Collins. 
Hide And aaek. By the ume. 
The Dead a«arat. By iheMme; 
Tbe Qn«en of Haartt. By 



mCotu 

Uy lUsoellAntos. By the same. 
tta ICooDitone. By the same. 



ICan Mid Wlf*. By Wilkix 

Coujn. 
Poor UI« Tlnoh. Bythesune. 
IUji or Un. f By the ume. 
Tho New WagH»T»w By 

WiLEIB COLUIO. 

ThaTroianDMp. By the same 
Tha Iiaw and tha LaOj- Sy 

WlUtll COUJMS. 

TlM TwoDMtJnlM. ByWiiJCis 

COLUHS. 

Roxj. By Edward Egglbston. 
Vall^R. M. BsTKAU- Edwards, 
Filthy Luora. Br Albany db 

FOHBUliqUI. ' 

Olynvla. ByR. E. FKANaLLON. 
Dlok Templs. By Jaubs 

Under thm Qiaeawood Ttm. 

By Thomas Hakdt. 

An Bslresa of Bed Dog. By 
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Popular Novels — centimud, 
TlM Lnok of Roaring Ounp. 

Bj B.RT Hasti 

Tataa to bs Free. Bf Jkan 
The Qhmii of Oonnmiight. By 
Th* DaA OdlMiL B; Har> 
KnmbMr SflTflnteen. Bv Hbhrt 

KlHSSUV. 

Ookfhott ObbUo. By the same. 



By 

Lluley BoaUord. By the same. 
'k. Fair Saxon. By the same. 
DearlAdyDUdftln, By the same. 
TbaBTUXra. ByKATHAKiNB 

Open! Sountol By Flokxncb 

WUteladlei, Mn. Oufhant. 
Held in Bondage. By Ouida. 
Stnthnuwe. By Odida. 
OhandMi. By OtiIDA. 
Under Two Flagi . By Ouida. 
Idalla. By Ouida. 
Oeail OaiUemalne. By Ouida. 
Trlootrln. By Ouida. 



Walter'i Word. By J. Payn. 



Quy Wfttemum. J. SAtTNDBKS. 
One As&lnat the World. Bv 

The Lion in the Path. By John 

TalH for the Harinei. By 

WAI.TIK THOKHBUay. 

The Way we lAve Mow. By 

Akthonv TaouJirE. 

The Amerioan Etenator. By 

Anthohv TiOLLori. 
Diamond Ont Diamond. 'By 



Adrentoree of Tom Sawyer. 



Feap. Bto, t^ctuTc aamn, u. eadi. 
JeiF Brlsga'a Lore Story. By Bret Hartb. 
The Twlni of Table fountain. By Bket Harte. 
Mn. Oalnsborongh's Diamond*. By Julian Hawthorne. 
Kathleen Uavoonieea. By thi Author of 'That Lasso' Lowrie's." 
Lindia/a Lnok. By the Author of " That Lass o' Lowrie's." 
Pretty Polly Femberton. By Author of " That Lass o' Lowrie's." 

Crown Sto, e]oth extra, with Poitiah aod Facsimile, ^s. 6i. 

Front (Father), The Final Reliqnes of. 

Collocted and Bdlled, from MSS. suppUrd by Iha family ot the Etev. 

D JEKEOLD. 



FRAnas MABOxr, \!j Blanchard Ji 



.Cocjlc 
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Proctor's CR. A.) Works : 

IfytbB and UarrBlB of A.BtroBom7. By Rich. A. Proctor, 
Author of "Oilier Worldi limn Oun," Ac, I>ein:r Ito, clMh tarn, im, W. 

Pleasant Waya In Solenoe. B]r Kickakd A. Proctor. 

Ciowil Svo, dull eitu, loi. 6d. 
" W/uyt icitTUific ^roiUmi 0/ ivi thttrvt and difficuH c^ratUr arefin- 
smhii s« tk4 iBuanlific mind^ sartutkirtg rmjrr thmt taert ktawltdgt is 

tkrBH^k tke uTHral stasis nf fihHrvatitn and txptHmtnt tt tktir sticca^l 



gift, tht pataer 0/ riadily imparting Ais kttowUdgt to l/uis u 

aflitit^tBatctiatil, tatiliBtilida/tcitnti'- '■ '- •'- 

M Mr. g. ^TJVBrfw."— So 



tntificfirmnta. Nmi, svk t 



Bougli Ways made Smooth: A Seiies al Familiar Essajs on 

ScieniiGi: Subjccu. B* RlCHAiD A. PaocToi. Ciown Bvo, clolh eitn, 

xos.6d. 
Our Place Among luflnltlaB : A Series of Easaya contrasting 

our Liiilc Abode in Space and Time wilti Ihe iDfiuitiej Aiound ul. By 

KiCHAUD A. Proctor. Ctovd tio, clmh extra, 61. 
The Xlxpanae of Heaven : A Series of Essa^ on the Wondeis 

of tbe Firmanient. By Richabd A. Pxoctok. Crawn Snt, cloth eiilia. 

(n. 

Wages and Wants of Salenos Worken. By Richard A. 

PaocTQR. Second Edition, crown Uyo, h. tJ. , 

CiowD 8vo, cloth extra, gDt, js, 6d, 

Pursuivant of Armsy The ; 

or, Heraldiy founded upon Facts. A Popalar Guide to the Science of 
Heraldiy. Bjr ]. R. PiANcaa, Esq.. Somoset Herald. With 
Colouied Frontispiece, Plates, and aoo Illustratiotis. 

Crown Sto, doth extra, with lUustnUions, 71. 6d. 

Rabelais' Works. 

Faithfully Translated ftom the French, with vaiioram Notes, and 
numerons characteristic Illustrations by Gustate Dohe. 
" Hit htfiomtrji vias tat mtrtlf Bmtiu'i nmek liin, wkick CBmlaimd a red 

Z mxlt Al'X^ad'v'lk7iffi^rt'"^nliv4 ntind, in tk. uorld~w,lk Skaif 

,fiK,rt, with Danli, atd ailk Ctrww fti."— S. T. CoLHiiPGa. 

Crown B«i, doth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, acd a beaullfltlly 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, 71. 6d, 

Rambosson's Astronomy. 

By J. Rambosson, Laureate of the Institute of France. Trandated 
by C. B. PiTUAM. Prohisely lUostiated. 

Crown 8»o, clolh extra, with Illustrations, 71. 6d. 

Regalia: Crowns, Coronations, and Inaugura- 

tlotis, in various Ages and Countries. By W. JONGS. F.S.A.. 
Auihor of " Finger-Ring Lore," *c. With very numerous Illustra- 
lions. ['" prcfaratitH. 
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Crown Svo, ctotb extra, lor. 6^, 

Richardson's <Dr.) A Mmistry of Health, 

and other Papers. Bf BehjAhin Wab» RiCRAih}SON, M.D., 4c 

d md tkrtitku. . . . Tht 
efttoliu, if rrtal tcmtr, t_f 

Handsomeiy printed, price 51; 

Roll of Battle Abbey, The; 

or. A List of the Principa] Wairiois who cane over from Nonnuidjr 
with Williun the Conqueror, and Settled in this Ctiaatij, A.D. 1066-7. 
Printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by nro, wW> the prin- 
cipal Arms emblaioDed in Gold and Coloiul. 
Two Vola., large 4I0, profusely lUustratDd, haU^morocco, £a 161. 

Rowlandson, the Garicatorist. 

A Selection fi-om his Works, with Anecdotal Descn'ptfonaof his FbiDOOB 
(^ricatores, and a Sketch of bis life, Times, and Conteroporaries, 
With nearly 400 niusCrations. mostly ID Facnmile of the OiJslnaU. By 
Joseph Gsego, Author of "Tunes GiUray, the Caricaturist ' his life. 
Works, and Times." 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, ptofusdy Ilhutrated, \i. 6d. rttdi. 

"Secret Out" Series, The. 



The PrroteolmlBt'a TreanuT; 

fir. Complete Art of Umklng V^t- 
wDilu. 6t Tkoiui Ksktisu. With 
Buiiuroiullliutntioni. 

The Art of Amnalng : 

A CoUcctiaa of Gnceliil Aiti, Cuki, 
Tiidu, Puolei, ud Clundei. By 
FiAHK BiLLiw. 300 Illiuttitiani. 



UagUlan'B Own Book : 

Pp f onnaacM with' Oipa ud IUIIl 
EcKi, Hau HaadkHcUefo, ftc. AU 
from Actual Kipetleace. Edited by 
W. H. CKDin. •» Ilhutnlioia. 
Uagta Ko M^rteiT : 
Tricks with Cudi, Din, Bsdls, &c, 
with fuUy de«atpdve IMrectioiu ; the 
Art af SecntmitiaE! TnnDingof 
Pferibmudi; Ajiimala, its- Coloured 
Frantii|»sca and Biany lUuHnliaDi. 

The Seoret Out : 

OneThoumid Tridawifh Cuds, and 
other ReoeKtJDns ; with ADtcrtAQllDf 

"^fiile Mapc ■ By w!^. Cauiaa. 
300 Eogravings. 

Crown Svo, doth eitia,7J. 6d. 

Sanson Family, Memoirs of the : 

Seven Gooerations of Biecuiioners. By HsNRi Sanson. Translated 
from the French, with tntniduction, by Camille Barkbrb. 
"AfMI\ftd tranilatiim e/tiii mrlm wtr*, ttUtk wiUctrbmfy rtfajttnaml 
—tut tn Ha grwtaid ef iU luiiic^ftiU s/ komrt, /tr tkt trtgitml autlitr utnu It 
UrailurMluatad^Huttck'acaX aifiit a/ hit frr/taieK, and u cfmmnuUi^ 
rtUanI lu luiti ditaiU, iul itamu itcimttinia ItieU atanmt of lAi mnttutmUt 
tmant&Vtattfrtm tiu Am tf Lnit XIV. U it ftritd wiAlnllu mtrntry ^ 
ftnnu itai UiAit, . . . £*frin>M* mrtrttwMf."- Daily TnjoaAra, 



Tbs Uenr OlrOle : 

A Book of New latellectuil Oama 
andAiiiuKnienti. BjClaka BiLLBW. 
Ibny lUuitniioiu. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth eitm, it. 

Senior's Travel and Tront in the Antipodes. 



Shakespeare and Shakespeareana : 

AU Shakespearb's 

Bccordine la Ihe true 

uU, in reduced fr^iiinilfi 
iccuncy in every deniL 

Ua, HioHvAmt mm 
IdramaHtttluitiiinki 
•mtUU/^iimili^ Ha 

ftAt fyfrii mcituri^ 
•u ctff af tin tTifiKai, 
la tJttilndmt IMan tit 

Stiakespeare. The Lsosdowne. BetiutifuUr printed in red' 

and hliicli, in inull hm very dew typt. Willi angraved besiiiiile nt 
DiDisHOUT's Ponrait. Fo» Sva, clolh eitu, 71. AJT^ 

Shakspsie'a DramatloWoika, PoemB. Doubtfol Plays, and 

BioEiaphy.— Ckarlis Khicht's PieroiiAL EniTioH, with mtay hundred . 
bsauliful Kngrarags on Wood of Views, CtBtuma, Old Buildings, Antiqai- 
liel, PorDaiu, &C. Eight Vok., royal Sro, cltHh e«n, £3 ill. 

ShBkeapeaie foT Children : Talei from Shakaspeftra. By 

Chaslu and MAItyL*«». Wilh nimierous lUustration^ colnnred ani 
pluD.byJ. Movi Smith. Cnxni 41a, cloih gilt, itu.&f. 
Shakipera. The School of. Including "The Life and Deith 
of Qipuiio ■nionus Siukeley," " Nobody imd Somebody," " HisuionnsliK," 

■WoiMn,"»n*d " Fair Em." ^ll<^, ^th Nm",iiy Rich^J^^i^sok! 
Inlroduclion by F. J. FusmVAtL. Two Vols., cro«n B>o, doth eilra, iSt. 

ShakeBpeore MueId, The Handbook of, Being ui Account of 

Three Hundred and Fifty Pieces of Music, Bel to Words Mken from (he 
Plays and Poems of Shalicspeu*. the compa&itiDns ranging from Ibe Elin- 
bcUiaoAgelolkePresentTime. By Alf>u> RoFFi. ilZbifl'-RiuibuiEhe, ;i. 

Shakaipeare, A Study of. By Algernon Charles Swih- 

BUBHK. Crown Bvo, cloth eilm. Si. ilaDufrai, 

CrowD 8to, cloth extra, gilt, .with 10 fuU-page Tinted Illnstrations, 71. 6d. 

Sheridan's Complete Works, 

with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, printed 
from the Original Editions, his Works in Prose and Poetry, Tionsla- 
tions. Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. ; with a. Collection of Sheridaniana. - 

" Tkl tdUar hmt brttifU IrvtIuT wn'UiH ■ muHattailr comfaa net tuijr Ut 
mm pUfi tf witcA SkiruUn is btsi inrtini, iut a coi/a/iim Mlit tf kit fetlkmi 
fUcaivihit\*ri liu/*miUarlallu puiliCiilutchtttftBifiHiiluJdraiHMi.iiUclitHt 
frtm Kit rtftrltli wtlHatmi, mud txiracts/rtm kit fnncifal ifHcka. Te Ikta 
it fnjiildtsktrl hit ■mta^rilltHmtmiijT, giving tluehuf&at « Sktridan't 
liUrarf and ptllliatl iHTMT \ m tkti, milk thil tislumt in hit kmnd, Ikt lluddnt 
mat c*Htidtr kimttl/ ItUrtily vmII fiimislui luilJi lUtHuttii ntetltary ftr * 
fiiitT<ilctmtnhtimetiafUunitjtcltfit."—ft.i.\. MallGahtti. 
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Cro*o 8to, cloth extra, with lUnitrUloni, 7J. dd. 

Signboards : 

Tbeir Hisloiy. With Anecdota of Famous TaTcrns *nd Remarkable 
Characteri. Bt Jacob Lakwood aad John Caudbn Hotten. 
With DtHTl; 100 ttlumatioiu. 
" £iw ifvK wnv mr » maMdimxly Imclmid, w cttMtuifkk tml all MritT*. 

Lamtcid mat HHtoi't tlumt.ttaaat Hu gixd Outip an k nnmima at to iify 
thi matt KluhiaU difndaliim."— Tinas. 

Crown 8to, clolh eitia, gilt, 6s. 6d, 

Slang Dictionary, The : 

Etymological, Hlsurlo^, and AoecdolaL Ad Entirelt New 
Edition, reTised throughout, and con^derabtf Enlarged. 

tnttUificfmnlBfBimlliii^uiutlibtdttfiud. Of mrru U aZta^^Ha 
t* amtutHt altt. It caiAwu tkt vtry vaaihilary f/ tiHrtitmiiud *KiM*r, mmd 
fddityt aitafrcUt^tttnttt. Irt a wtrd^ ilfrtviAi vaUmhit ma/rrjoj i#£4 ,fir tJtf 
ttadtlU tflatifiii^amlUtttmitxte/iiaimintattirt.'—ACADtMV. 

Eiquisitelr prinled in mloialnre, clolh extra, gilt edges, ai. 61I. 

Smoker's Text-Book, The. 

B7J. Haiieh,F.R.S.L. 

Crown Bto, tioib eilra, jj. 

Spalding's Elizabethan Demonology : 

An Eisa; in Illustration of the Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Power* possessed by them, as il was generally held during the 
period of the Refoimatloa, and the dmea Immediately succeeding ; 
with Special Refereace to Sbalupen and his Works. By T. Alfred 
Sl>Al.l]ING, LL.B. 

Crown 4ta, uniform with "Chancer for Children," with Colouml 
lUnslrations, cloth gilt, loi. 6d. 

Spenser for Children. 

By M. H.TowfiV. W^lh lUuMstions in Colours by Waltxr J. 

MOKGAN. 

"Sftmtr kai ifrnffyim Iram/trrtd iiila f lain fntt, vritk litrt ami llitrt m 

KHitrilaiMa fMU), »«(nr Ihi mnninr ami tit iktit^ ari wit*in a cUUt 

amfrriimum, and adiUliimal feiM ii AtH rim tt tit mtrralivt witiami Iht 

ttitaf titc^Tity. . , . AUsftlinrtluiiitAluaitnmaamdcanftiUtdamt.'' 

Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 9J, 

Stedman's Victorian Foeta : 

Critical Euays. By Edmund Clakence Stbdman. 

MtfiK U hi tkanl^l It tluu mlu d* critical avrA tidlk cemfrtni tUU 
ItniaMdittg.viitkknatyr/ furfm, and with diUgttia and Otra^tmitt 
„^jti0u Ai3Ur,StcdmaH,kaviiirtAntitlttBtriSillutliiu,dturvfMlka 
aida^ BtiellikKhilanhy l^tu lualilia and tyttmclkintman; . . . 
iifiiilt\ful,thidiaiu,aiiddiKtntiii£."—Sn.tVBii.i Rarinr. 
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Crowa 8to, doth extra, with lUuBCradmu, -js. 6d. 

Stratt's Sports and Pastimes of the People 

of Englaiul; .iadodiug the Rural and Dotnealic Recreations, Maj 
Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pag^uils, and Pompous 
Spectacles, fiom the Ea^est Period to the Preseot Time. With 140 
lUustiaCions. Edited tj W1U.1AU Hone. 

Crown Sto, clolti extra, with IllmtiMioni. 71. 6J. 

Swift's Choice Works, 

In Prose and Veise, With Memtrir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of the 
Maps in the Original Edition of "GuUirer's Tiavels." 
"I/IUhld Ktvtr written /ititr tki • TaU c/mTui'cr' GuUlvtr; Tth^I,,' hit 
ttritj, wtk weU^ttmtd lwnouTt'*-^^Ai\.\'rr^ 



Swiubame's Works : 

The Qnaen IffoUiar and Rouu 

mscul. Fcap. tvo, ](. 

AtalBnta In OmlTdon. 

ANewEdioon. Crown Bto, 61. 

CbaatelBLTd. 

A Tnigcdy, Crown Avo, 7J, 
Foema and Ballada. 

FiisT Simis. Fcap. SvD, gi. Alio 

Foema and Ballads. 

SicoNC SuiES. Fcap. avo, gi. Alw 

Notes on "Po«ini and Bal- 



FaluliDgL 



SoogB before Sonffse. 

Cnini Sto, ioi. id. 
BothweU: 
A Tisgedr, Crown Sve, lu. id. 

a«orge Obapman: 

Ad Eur. Crawn Em, 71. 

Songs of Two Nations. 

Buays and Studies. 
Crown Svo, lu. 

Ereobtbaua: 

A Tmetdr, Crown 8vo. 6j. 

Note of an BngUah RapabUoan 

on the UuKovits CTuude. Svo, 11. 

h. Note on Oharlotte Bronte. 



Medium 8to, clolh eitra, with Illustritions, 7J. 6rf. 

Syntax's (Dr.) Three Tours, 

in Search of the Picturesqne, in Search of Consolation, and in Search 
of a Wife. With the whole of Rowlandson'S droll page ILostta- 
lions, in Colours, and Life o( the Author by J. C. Hotten. 

Four Vds. small Svo, doth boards, 301. 

Taine's History of English Literature. 

TiaiisUt«d bj Hbnkv Van Ladn. 
•.• Also a Popular Editios, in Two Vols, crown Bvo, doth eitta, ra. 
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Crown Svo, doth gilt, pntfold; UluitraKd, 6>, 

Tales of Old Thnle. 

CoUected and Illustrated bjr J. Hoys SHTnt. 
"/( )( mtl tjttn tkat «w wmtwitk m vtltmu^/attyiaUtfrnumumanfiUlj 
i^ Jruilt rtetmiKmiUliBii ^ attariitit inUriit and tiaily Df tnu ikmiidaii tMi 
mu ir/rrt m anuainimr a calUclim ef'TaItt e/ Old 7%uli." Tluuumt,to 
laf thi Inul, niitrfy(fillBV tin idta sfttrfHl vnrrla cf ilu *iW; and Hit ilAa- 
trali«u 011)1 wkicniAtvrhatHutmi'miud art laualfytxcilltnt. . . . MV 
tfmmtnd ilu itch ta fartnli aitJ ttathtri at On aJiniratlt [ift la VniT dtHdrtn 
and ^filt.'— l.iTaM*.wiY Woild. 

One Vol crown Sto, doth extra, 71. 6d. 

Taylor's (Tom) Historical Dramas: 

•■aaacartjr," "Jeanne Dare, Twlxt Axeand Crown." "The Fool's 

Rev^ige," " Arkwiigbt'i Wife," " Anne Boleyn," "- Plot and PiMioil." 
%■ Til* PU;i Biaj also Im had ssparatelj, at li. Moh. 

Crown Sto, doch extra, with Coloured Frontispiece and nunienna 
Illustrations, js. 6d. 

Thackerayana : 

Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by a profii^n of Sketches by 

WiLLTAu Makbpbacb Thackkrav, depicting Humorous leddcnts 

in his School-life, and Farouiile Character in the books of his ererr- 

day reading, WiLh Hundreds of Wood Engravines, facsimiled front 

Mr. Thackeray's Original Drawings. 

••It tttmld kavt iananai Ita U Uilurrafliicai Ultratvrt had catfrirU 

^Ofiadtui dttrivtd tlu ttntral fniUt ^ Um viry amanng ceOtctitn. Oat ff 

naeHirwyt iaHli./rirm Ui uAntlirjr da^i, hu It tmamtnt Ut martial attd 

Utah fat" t/ lit ttt»i ^ tad innu with earicalarw iiiailratitm iftluiT 

eamttaii. Tku gavt iftciai vahtt it ikt tait «/ lot Horary, and it aimttt eautt 

fir rtrrtl tkal It cenld Htt Mast bttn trtttrvtd in iti iaitenty. TkatlUTa^t 

timet » Ktiratirrt it nmnml tatafh It hart madt tUi an inltral It falnrm 

rtntratitm. Tlu natn^attat tdilar katdtni lit itit that hi ttuld It f>—i*-- 

tattfyr tit lai» tf lidt. Itiim 



mttftr 

^arh, i 



f, int alti U any atnntir tf Um Hal hai ttin\ tr that it ULir It it, 

wrifttn.-~Biartsa QuAiTaaiv Raviaw. 

Crown 8to, cloth extra, gilt edges, with lUustratioas, js. 6d. 

Thomson's Seasons and Castle of Indolence. 

With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by AliAN CUHWING- 
HAU, and over 50 gne lllustratioris on Steel and Wood. 



Crown Svo, doth extra, with oumerous lUusDaCions, -js. 6d. 

Tbombury's (Walter) Haunted London. 

A New Edition, edited by Edward Walfobd, M.A., with 
Illustrations by F. W. FAinaOLT, F.S.A. . 

Crown BvD, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js. 6d. 

Timbs' Clubs and Club Life in London. 

With Anecdotes of its famous Coffee-houses, Hosteliles, and Taverns. 
By JOHM Times, F.S.A. With numerous IlluslraUons, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extm, with lUiistrations, ji. 6d. 

TlmbB* English Eccentrics and Eccentrici- 
ties: stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic MissioiD, Strange Sights a.nd Sporting Scenes. Eccentric 
Artists, Thealiicai Folks. Men of Lellers, &o. By JoH« TiMHS, , 
F.S.A. With qearljr 50 Illustrations. 

Demf Svo, cloth extra. 141. 

Torrens' The Marqness Wellesley, 

Architect of Empire, An Historic Portrait. Forming Vol. I. tf Pro- 
Consul and THiHt;NBi WiixxstST and O'Connell; HUtoric 
PortFMts. By W. M. TORHENS, M.P. In Two Vols. 

Crown Bra, doth exlra. with Coloured Illustrations, js. &/, 

Turner's (J. M. W.) Life and Correspondence; 

Founded npoti Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and fellow- 
Academiciaos. By Walter Thobnburv. A New Edition, coa- 
^darahly EnUrgEd. With numerous Illustrations in Colours, focdmilad 
bom Turner's original Drawings. 

Two Vols., crown Svo, doth extra, with Map and Omund-Pbuis, 14/. 

Walcott's Ghnrch Work and Life in EngUsh 

Ulnslen ; and the English Student's Monasticoa. By th« R«t. 
Mackbnzi* E, C. Walcott. RD, 



Walford's County Families of the United 

Kingdon ' " '" 

Great Br 

of Balliol College, Oxford. Containing Notices of the Discent, B , 

Uairiage, Education, &c., of more than la.ooo distinguished Hoadsof 

Families in the United Kinnlom, Ihdr. Hmn A{qiaient or Pmunp- 

tive, together with a Record of the Patronage at their disposal, the 

Offices which they hold or have held, their Town Addresses, ConntiT 

Residences, Clubs, 4c [/« tlupras. 

"tfiMtBtmldtitgiiiHfs e/tld »a,vi grem far a loot ■KAiek cfmtd tt t/um 

garKaats/nttyC«Htt^FamiliiiiiUiTtrnKi»g<iiHmt . . . TUiwork, 

ktwtvtrj mitl itrvt fitkrr purpeatt 'bisidtt then of mot cMriasifyy tituy, or malia. 

Ilu JiOt thtioek ^r tht laayiff tfu kffuH io Kivt tit tami vlun mnAing atfi tMr 

CntntytiiKJvrtajil^ivtsfracifythatiiifffrmattimwfutkAHnctititnaaHdpartictilar 

ftrttlarttiidrrirnat/ttlaiiiiHe^lAllxariitaitiiiMgs/rvtrytrriBH uitAaamit/r, 



Ti>l»4iHtiiuaimm.'TluCimnifFamilitt' .^ ,__ 

Kftr^Ufai iktimirr. Tlufimd e^ HAmMiEfni A a^rii rt^ietinr tht Utttr 
TnTlmiimdm^t ghn H m flaaiu Ot lamnnfiSirary; mtd U tk, mikir- 
ttmltr-nrlit U u ittimtid Infindimf tut tkt Ji^ttma itttmtm a milnvm and a 
'ftnl,' ttlvnn ktin-at-titm amd jmmttrinu, Mr. IVal^ird MatiiiH a ml bntr- 
fittrr. iHlliiiiflimiidiHlwiu ki kit manaftd It malmttnivrrjalvianl—aiu 
iMchcimHel fait tfiiJiUiy tkt ladrimJierdraminfrQiim, Hufarinhiiiamrf, 
ikatrvUtmait in kii ctunttHf^kstatt *nd Ikt gtHtieman in kit ejtii.'-.— Tints. 
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33 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO &• WINDUS. 
L«ige crown 8to, dolli antique, with Illustrations, yj. &/. 

Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler; 

or, The Contemplatire Man's Recreation : being a Discourse of Rivera, 
Fishponds. Fish and Fishing, written hy Izaak Walton ; and lo- 
structiaDS how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a clear Stream, by 
Charles Cotton. With Original Memoirs and Notes bySir Harris 
Nicolas, and 6i Copperplate Illustiations. 

Carefully printed on paper to imitate the OriguiHl, aa ia. by 14 iu., ai. ■ 

Warrant to Ezecate Charles I. 

An exact Facsimile of this important Document, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures of Ibe Regiddes, and corresponding Seals. 

Beatitifolly printed on paper <o Imitate the Original MS., price u. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Qneen of Soots. 

An exact Facsimile, including the Signature af Queen Elimbetb, aiida 
Facumile of the Gieal Seal. 



Crown 8vo, elolh limp, wilb numerous Illustrations, 41. 6<f. ' 

Westropp's Handbook of Pottery and Porce- 
lain : or. History of those Arts from the Earliest FMod. By HODDBR 
M. Westrofp, Author of " Handbook of ArcbEeology." ftc, Wlih 
It tieautifiil Illtiitrationi, and a List of Maries. [tn iki press. 



Seventh Editioh. Square Sro, 11. 

Whistler t. Raskin : Art and kxi Critics. 

^J. A. UACHBIU.WHISn.EK. 

Crown 8«>, cloth extra, with Illostrations, 7s. 64. 

Wright's Cwricature History of the Georges. 

Broad 
F.S.A 

Large post 8to, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 71. Bd. 

Wright's History of Caricature and of the 

Grotesque In Art, Literature, Sculpture, and Painting, from the 
Eariiest Thnes to the Present Day. By Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A. Profusely muatrawd by F.W.Fairholt,F.S.A. 
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